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NOTE 

The Hebrew translation of the Shemondh Perakim of Mai- 
monides, despite its importance in the history of Jewish ethics 
during the Middle Ages, has never been presented in a critical 
edition. This Dr. Gorfinkle has done in the present volume 
with acumen and with much diligence. To this purpose, he 
has examined carefully a number of manuscripts and printed 
editions. He has also compared the Arabic original through- 
out, and has given in the notes his reasons for accepting or 
rejecting certain readings. In order that the work may be 
accessible to readers who do not understand Hebrew, an English 
translation has been added. 

EICHARD GOTTHEIL. 

Mat, 1912. 
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TO 

THE SAGBED MEMOBY 

OF 

MY FATHEB 



PREFACE 

It was while in attendance at the Hebrew Union College, and 
under the able tuition of my friend and teacher, Dr. Henry 
Malter, now of Dropsie College, that I became acquainted with 
the masterpieces of Jewish philosophy, and among them the 
Shemanah Perdkim of Maimonides. Remembering the corrupt 
condition of the text of the ordinary editions of the Perakim^ 
and of that in the Mishnah and the Talmud containing Maimo- 
nides' Commentary on the Mishnah^ and recollecting the fre- 
quency with which it was necessary to have recourse to the 
Arabic original in order to render the text intelligible, when 
casting about for a subject for a dissertation, I thought I could 
do no better than endeavor to reconstruct the Hebrew text as 
it came from the pen of of the translator, Samuel ibn Tibbon. 

In this rather ambitious attempt, I was guided throughout 
by Dr. Richard Gottheil, to whom my sincere thanks are due 
for his constant interest and for his invaluable suggestions. 
I wish especially to thank Dr. Malter for his assistance in the 
Arabic and for his many excellent suggestions. I also take this 
opportunity of expressing my gratitude to Dr. Alexander Marx 
for his uniform kindness in allowing me to use manuscripts 
and books of the library of the Jewish Theological Seminary. 
To Mr. Simeon Leventall, I am also grateful for his assistance 
in correcting the proofs of the translation and notes. 

There has been a delay of two years in the publishing of this 
book owing to the fact that originally it was not intended to 
include a translation of the Perakim and notes, and because a 
greater part of the book had to be set up in Europe. 

iz 



X PREFACE 

It is with a feeling of trepidation that I send into the world 
this, my first work, fully realizing its many shortcomings. I 
can only hope that the kind reader will be so engrossed in these 
interesting Chapters of the master, Maimonides, and will find 
their teachings so captivating, that he will overlook the failings 
of the novice who presents them to him. 

G. 

WiNTHROP, Mass., 
August, 1912. 
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follows is added by Ibn Tibbon to the original. 

> Indicates that the word or words following are not 

found in the text designated. 
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THE OBJECT OF MAIMONIDES' WORKS. THE COMMENTARY 
ON THE MISHNAH. THE SHEMONAH PER A KIM 

DtTBiNG the lifetime of Maimonides, there were many who 
bitterly assailed him, declaring that his Talmudical knowledge 
was faulty, that his writings were un- Jewish, that he sought to 
introduce strange elements into Judaism, and that he desired 
his works to supersede the Talmud.^ Some of Maimonides' 
opponents were animated by a spirit of true criticism, but other 
attacks made upon him were partly due to personal feelings of 
envy.* The opposition continued for a while after Maimonides' 
death, but it was not long before the true character of this mas- 
ter's works became universally recognized. The feeling, minus 
the personal element, that Maimonides wished to have his 
works take the place of the Talmud, has, however, persisted 
to this day. Thus, we find Luzzatto ^ stating that Maimonides 
wrote his Miahneh Torah in order to do away with the study 
of the Babylonian Talmud. Beer, supporting the same opinion, 
maintains that Maimonides saw the disadvantages of the study 
of the Talmud, was aware of the uselessness of some of its 
parts, and considered its extended study a waste of time.* As 
proof of this he quotes from the introduction to the Mhhneh 

^ Moses Maimonides (in Arabic, Ibu *Imran Musa ibn Maimun ibn 'Obaid 
Allah) was born at Cordova, March 30, 1136 ; in 1166 he accompanied his 
father to Africa and then to Palestine ; in 1166 he repaired to Egypt, and 
settled in Fust&t, near Cairo ; he died Dec. 13, 1204. On the pronunciation 
of po^D, see Geiger, Nachgelasaene Schriften (1876), III, Moses hen Maimon, 
p. 70, note 1 ; Grfttz, VP, p. 262, n. 1 ; Catal, BodL, 1861 ff. j Arab, Lit,, 199 ft. 
On his life and works, see Catal. Bodl., 1861 ff. ; Gratz, VP, pp. 261-326 ; also 
Tellin and Abrahams, Maimonides (Philadelphia, 1903) ; I. BToyd6,JE, IX, art., 
Moses ben Maimon ; etc. ^ On the opposition to Maimonides^ works, see Jew. 
Lit. J pp. 86-92. « In Kerem Hemed, III, p. 67. * Leben und Wirken des 
Rabbi Moses ben Maimon (Prague, 1834), pp. 6, 16, 16. 
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2 THE ETHICS OP MAIMONIDES 

Tarah the famous sentence, " I have named this work Mhhneh 
Torah for the reason that if any one has read the Torah and 
then this work, he would know the Biblical and oral law with- 
out having to read any other book." Geiger ^ maintains that 
Maimonides' object was merely to shorten the study of the 
Talmud. 

There are those, however, who take exception to this view. 
Rosin * says, " From the very beginning the Talmud alone was 
the object of his study." Worldly knowledge and philosophy 
were merely used by Maimonides as instruments for explaining 
and glorifying the divine teaching. He considered the rabbis 
to be second only in rank and greatness to the prophets, and 
held their writings in equally high esteem. On the face of it, 
the quotation cited from the Mkhneh Torah would seem to 
prove the assertion made above, but this passage may be in- 
terpreted to prove exactly the opposite; that far from being 
his object to discourage the study of the Talmud, he wished 
to spread its knowledge among those who for any reason were 
unable to have access to it, or who could not devote suflScient 
time to master it. "It is a gross injustice often done to Mai- 
monides," says I. Friedlaender, " to accuse him of having the 
intention to supersede the Talmud entirely. . . . He consid- 
ered the Talmud as a most worthy object of study, but only 
for scholars. The people, however, are not scholars and can- 
not devote the whole of life to learning. For the mass of 
people alone he intended to supersede the Talmud by a com- 
prehensive extract from it." Ziemlich, finally, asserts that 
Maimonides did not desire to put an end to the study of the 
Talmud, but rather to cast it into scientific form.^ 

Although this decided difference of opinion as to Maimonides' 
attitude towards the Talmud still exists, all, however, agree 

^ Moses hen Maimon, p. 57; p. 83, n. 33. ^ Mhik, p. 30, **Von Hause 
aos sei der Talmud allein GegeDStand seines Stadiums gewesen/* > I. Fried- 
laender, Moses Maimonides, in New Era Illustrated Magazine, January, 1905, 
Reprint (New York, 1906), pp. 34-35 ; Bernard Ziemlich, Plan und Anlage des 
Mischne Torah, in Moses ben Maimon, I, p. 259 ; see also M. Friedlander, Guide, 
Introd., pp. xix, xxi. 
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that his main object was to harmonize Jewish traditional belief \ 
with the current Aristotelian philosophy,^ For this work 
Maimonides was admirably equipped ; his ability as a systema- 
tizer was most remarkable, and not only had he a profound 
knowledge of Jewish law and lore, but was so deep a student 
of philosophy and the sciences that his works have since 
exercised considerable influence even outside the domains of 
Judaism.^ His chapters, for instance, in the Moreh on the 
Mutakallimun have become the main source for the history and 
knowledge of the Kaldm.^ 

The most important of his works which have had a profound 
influence upon Judaism are his Commeritary on the MxBhndh 
(rowan Wn^B), the Mishneh Torah (mm naWfi) or Yad ha- 
Hazakah (HplTTH T), and the Q-uide for the Perplexed (miO 

The Commentary on the Mishnah^^ Maimonides' first work of 
importance„written in Arabic,^ was begun at the age of twenty- 

1 Munk, Chiide, Vol. I, Preface, p. 1 ; Beer, Sabbi Moses ben Maimon, pp. 4 
and 12; Arab. Lit,, pp. 203-204; Rosin, Sthikt p. 30; Grfttz, VP, pp. 276, 
307 ; Wolff, Acht Capitel, Introd., p. ix ; M. Friedl^nder, Guide, Introd., p. zxiv. 
^ Joel, VerhcUtniss Alb. d. €hr. zu Moses Maimonides (Breslau, lS6S);Etwas 
iiber den Einfiuss der jiidischen Philosophie auf die christliche Scholastik 
(FrankeVs Monatsschr., IX, pp. 206-217) ; Jaraczewski, Die Ethik des M., etc., 
in ZPhKr.f XL VI, pp. 6-24 ; Guttmann, Das Verhdltniss des Thomas v. Aquino 
zur jud. Literatur (G5ttingen, 1891) ; Die Scholastik des IS Jahrh, in ihren 
Beziehungen zur jild. Litteratur (Breslau, 1002) ; D. Kaafmann, Der Fuhrer 
MaimunVs in der Weltlitteratur, AGPh., XI, p. 336 ft. ; Richter, Oeschichte der 
christlichen Philosophie, Vol. I, p. 610 ff. ; Ueberweg, Hist, of Phil. (1886), 
Vol. I, p. 428 ; Weber, Bist. of Phil. (1896), p. 210, n. 2 ; Jacob Guttanann, Der 
Sir^uss der maimonidiscJ^n Philosophie auf das christliche Abendland, in Moses 
ben Maimon, I, pp. 136^230 ; Philip Bloch, Charakteristik und Inhctltsangabe 
des Moreh Nebuchim, ib., p. 41, n. 1. * Monk, Milanges, p. 323; HUb., 
p. 416 ; M. Guttmann, Das religionsphil. System der Mutakallimun nach 
d. Berichte Maimon (Leipzig, 1886) ; D. Kaufmann, op. cU., pp. 339-^40. 
* The Arabic title is jk->D7k asna (-iimdh -i^d, Book of Illumination), which, 
however, as Steinschneid^r (Arab. Lit., p. 200) and Geiger (Moses ben Maimon, 
p. 82, n. 31) maintain, hardly originated with Maimonides. ^ M. wrote all of 
his works, with the exception of the Mishneh Torah and a number of letters, 
in Arabic, but with Hebrew characters, as Arabic was the language used by 
the Jews living under Islam. On his objection to having the Moreh copied in 
other than Hebrew characters, see Munk, Notice sur Joseph ben Jehouda (Paris, 
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three (1158), in Spain, and was completed at the age of thirty- 
three ^ (1168), after he had taken up his residence in Egypt. 
In this Talmudic work of his early manhood, Maimonides 
scarcely had a predecessor.^ Though one of his earliest works, 
and in spite of the difficulties in writing it during years of 
wandering and seeking a secure home, with no books accessible, 
the Commentary is a marvel of lucidity, masterful knowledge, 
and comprehensiveness. Gratz attributes its existence to the 
author's striving for "clearness, method, and symmetry."** 
The fact that it is so often referred to in his later writings 
testifies that at a very early date Maimonides had outlined 
for himself a thorough philosophical system and a literary 
scheme from which he subsequently deviated only slightly.* 
Most of the theories and principles established in the Oomr 
mentary were retained in the Mishneh Torah.^ 

1842), p. 27, n. 1. On the Arabic language of Maimonides and his style, see 
I. Friedlaender, Sprachgebrauch des Maimonides (Frankfurt a. M., 1902), Intro- 
duction ; and by the same author, in Moses ben Maimon, I, the articles, Die ara- 
bische Sprache des Maimonides, pp. 421-428, and Der Stil des Maimonides, pp. 
429-438 ; also his short account in Selections from the Arabic Writings of 
Maimonides (Semitic Study Series, No. XII, edited by Gottheil and Jastrow, 
Leiden, 1909), In trod., pp. xiv-xxiii. 

1 See infra, p. 10, n. 1. ^ Geiger, Moses ben Maimon, p. 59 ; Harkavy, in 
Hebrew ed. of GrStz, IV, Appendix, p. 62. 2. GrStz, VI^, pp. 266 and 274. 
> In the Moreh, which appeared at least twenty-five years after the Com. on tJie 
Mishnah, there are twelve or more references to the latter, four of which are to 
the Perahim. See Moreh, 1, 39 ; III, 35 (twice), 48. Scheyer, in Das psycholo- 
gische System des Maimonides (Frankfurt a. M., 1845), which he designated 
as an introduction to the Moreh, draws largely from the Perakim, and constantly 
refers to them in the notes. See especially Chaps. I, II, and IV. Munk, in the 
notes in his Guide, refers a number of times to the Mish. Com,, many of these 
being to the Perakim. In Vol. I, p. 210, n. 1, he quotes at length from Pera- 
Jcim I on the rational faculty, and on p. 232, n. 1, from Perakim YIII on the at- 
tributes of God. Other references are found in Vol. I, p. 125, n. 2, to Peralfim 
II (the classification of the virtues) ; p. 286, n. 3, to Perakim VIII (miracles) ; 
p. 355, n. 1, to Perakim 1 (the faculties) ; p. 400, n. 2, to Perakim I (the theory 
of imagination of the Mutakallimun) ; etc. ^ Ziemlich, Plan und Anlage des 
Mischne Thora, in Moses ben Maimon, I, p. 305, *^Die im 3f. K. festgestellten 
Besultate hat er zum grossen Telle in den M, T. aufgenommen.^^ See also 
authorities cited by Ziemlich. On the contradictions of the Mishnah Com- 
mentary and the Mishneh Torah, see Derenbourg, in Zunz^s Jubelschrift (Berlin, 
1884), Die Uebersetzungen des Mischnah Commentars des Maimonides, 
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The greater part of the Commendary was not translated into 
Hebrew until after his death. The general introduction to this 
work and parts of the order Zerdim were translated by Jehudah 
al-Harizi (1194) ; Mo^ed by Joseph ibn al-Fawwal ; Naahim by 
Jakob ibn Abbas; Nezikin by Salomon b. Josef ibn Ya'kub; 
Kodoshim by Nathanel ibn Almoli (or Almali) ; and Tohorot 
by an anonymous translator.^ The commentary on Sanhedrin^ 
Chapter X, was translated probably by Al-Harizi, and also by 
Samuel ibn Tibbon. 

In commenting on the tractate Abot^ Maimonides had abun- 
dant opportunity to make use of his knowledge of Greek 
philosophy and particularly of Aristotelian ethics. To this 
tractate he prefixed an introduction of eight chapters, out- 
lining in a general way a system of ethics based mainly on 
Aristotle's Ntehamachean EthicB? which Maimonides harmonized 
with rabbinical teachings. This introduction constitutes the 
most remarkable instance in medieval ethical literature of the 
harmonious welding of Jewish religious belief and tradition 
with Greek philosophy. 

For the rendering into Hebrew of the Commentary an Ahot 
and its introduction commonly called D'^p'nB n^lfi^T (The Eight 

^For a detailed account of the translators and translations of the Com' 
mentary on the Mishnah^ see HUb., pp. 923-926; Arab, Lit., pp. 201-202. 
^To M., Aristotle was the *^ chief of philosophers.*' Cf. Munk, Guide, I, 
Chap. V, p. 46, and n. 1. See also Moreh, II, 17, 19, 24. He considered him to 
be almost on a plane with the prophets. See M.'s Letter to Ibn Tibbon, Kobez 
II. M. refers to the Nichomachean Ethics in Moreh, II, 36, and in III, 49 
(twice). On his dependence upon Eth. Nic, see Rosin, Ethik, p. 6, et al. M., 
however, does not slavishly follow Aristotle, and speaks disparagingly of those 
"who believe that they are philosophers," but who consider *'it wrong to differ 
from Aristotle, or to think that he was ignorant or mistaken in anything*' 
(Morehf II, 16). In regard to Aristotle's theory of creation, he speaks of the 
absurdities implied in it (i&., II, 18, end). See A. Wolf in Aspects of the Hebrew 
Oenius, London, 1910, pp. 141-142. On M.'s departure in the Perakim from 
the Aristotelian system, see Jaraczewski, ZPhKr*, XL VI, pp. 12-13, 14-16, 
and 16. On M. 's dependence upon Aristotle, see M. Joel, Die Beligions-^hilos- 
ophie des Mose ben Maimon (Breslau, 1869) ; Scheyer, Das psychol. System 
des Maimonides; Rosin, Ethik; Wolff, Acht Capitel; Yellin and Abrahams, 
Maimonides ; Cohen, Charakteristik der Ethik des Maimunis, in Moses ben MaU 
mon, I, all en passim; and Ludwig Stein in JE, II, pp. 47, 48-49. 
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Chapters), Samuel ibn Tibbon, who was at work on the trans- 
lation of the Moreh^ was eminently fitted. The Shemonah 
Perakim have always been widely read among the Jews and 
students of the philosophy of Maimonides on account of their 
simplicity of style and subject matter, and no less on account 
of their accessibility, being found in all editions of the Mishnah 
and Talmud ^ that contain Maimonides' commentary, in a num- 
ber of Mahzoriniy^ especially of the Roman and Greek ritual, 
and also in various separate editions.' Their popularity is 
evidenced by the fact that they have been translated into Latin, 
French, Dutch, English, and many times into German.* 

An examination, however, of the Hebrew text of the Perakim 
in the editions of the Hiahiah and the Talmud^ in the Mahzorim^ 
and the many separate publications, at once shows that no two 
agree, and that each is in many instances in a corrupt state. A 
like examination of the manuscript sources bears the same result. 
Again, if any individual text, even that of the best manuscript, 
be placed beside the original Arabic in Pococke's Porta Moais ^ 
or Wolff's Ackt Capitel^ one would find many divergences. It 
may be safely stated that there is not in existence to-day, in any 
form, a text of the Shemonah Perakim which in its entirety is a 
faithful reproduction of the version of Ibn Tibbon. By a select- 
ive process based on a collation of the best texts, with the Arabic 
as a constant guide, it is possible, however, to reconstruct the 
Shemonah Perakim^ so that almost every corrupt reading can be 
rectified. The purpose of this work is to restore and elucidate 
linguistically the text of Ibn Tibbon as far as possible, and by 
a translation make it accessible to readers of English. 

As this is mainly a textual work, its aim is not to treat with 
any degree of detail Maimonides' ethics, its sources, Jewish or 
Greek, and its place in Jewish philosophy, all of which has 
been admirably done by Rosin in his JEthik. But, in order to 
obtain a more complete knowledge of the Perakim and the 
theories laid down therein, the editor deems it well to mention 
and describe Maimonides' other ethical writings, the place of 

1 See pp. 26 and 31. > See pp. 24-26, 29-^0, and 81. * See pp. 31 and 32. 
* See pp. 32 and 33. ^ gee p. 27. 
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ethics in his philosophical system, and what ethics meant to 
him. The name and the date of the original composition of 
the Perakim^ as well as that of its translation by Ibn Tibbon, 
will be discussed. The relation of the Perakim to Maimoni- 
des' other works will be taken up, followed by a characteriza- 
tion and summary of their contents. A brief account of the 
style and character of Ibn Tibbon's translations in general, 
and as portrayed in the Perakim^ will also be given. There is 
also included a list of manuscripts, editions, commentaries, and 
translations. 

II 

A. MAIMONIDES' ETHICAL WRITINGS — DEFINITION OF 

ETHICS 

The works in which Maimonides presents his ethical teach- 
ings are as follows : — 

I. Commentary on the Mishnah^ (HStt^Sn tm'*B), in many 
places, but especially in : 
a. General Introduction to the MUhnah Commentary 

(r\y^isn witb nppnB)^; 

6. Introduction to Sanhedrin^ Chapter X (p7n p*nB) • ; 
e. Introduction to Ahot (mSK rfpriB or D^nC WlOCr)* ; 
d. Commentary on Abot,^ 
II. Booh of Commandments (DIXttH ^BD),* in various places. 

1 See CataL Bodl,, 1863 ; Arab. Lit, p. 200 £f., and Gr&tz, VP, p. 273 ff. 
2 Generally, but incorrectly, named n^^i nioS nonpn, as in Pococke, Porta Mosis^ 
which contains the Arabic text with I^atin translation. ^ Arabic with Latin 
translation in Porta Mosis. Arabic with Hebrew translation, J. Holzer, Zur 
Oesehichte der Dogmenlehre in der jM, Beligionsphilosophie des Mittelalters. 
Mose MaimunVs Einleitung zu Chelek (Berlin, 1901) ; English translation by 
J. Abelson, JQB, vol. XXIX, p. 2iB ff. The Arabic text with notes has been 
recently edited by I. Friedlaender in Selections from the Arabic Writings of 
Maimonides, pp. 1-39. « See Catal. Bodl., 1890-91. « Arab. Lit., p. 273, 
n. 1. Arabic text by Baneth, Berlin, 1906 ; Ger. translation in Rawlcz, 
Commentar des M. zu den SprUc/ien der Vdter (1910). * Written by M. to 
serve as an introduction to the Mishneh Torah; it contains the enumeration 
and classification of the 613 precepts of the Law. See Gr&tz, YP, p. 291. For 
a part of the Arabic text with the Hebrew translation of Shelomoh ben Joseph 
ibn Ayyub, and German translation with notes, see M. Peritz, Das Buch der 
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III. MiSHNEH ToRAH^ (1170-1180) (mifl mtTD), scattered 

references, but especially in : 
Book of Knowledge (Sian "IM) in the TreatUe on Beliefs 
(mST fllD^n), and in the Treatise on Repentance (WS^n 

nDwn).a 

IV. MoREH Nebukim (D'^aiM rmD),8 in many places, but 

especially Part III, Chapters 61-54. 
V. Scattered references in his minor works, as : 
a. Terminology of Logic ^ (fVlin 0170) ; 
h. Treatise on the Unity of Qod ^ (IW^n laKfi) ; 
c. Various Responsa (Hmtm) ; Letters (nilUK) ; and 
Medical Aphorisms (ITOO ''p*lB).® 
In his Terminology of Logic'^ (fV3Hn fl170), Maimonides divides 
philosophy into two divisions : theoretical (n''31"*Sn K''B1D1TK1), 
and practical philosophy (H^San K''B1DlS''Sn).8 The latter 
he also terms " human philosophy" (fl*W3K K''S1DlS''S), or "polit- 
ical science " (MnSH ilMH!!). Under theoretical philosophy 
he groups mathematics, physics, and metaphysics. Under prac- 
tical philosophy are found ethics (WB3 DTJ^H flSnin), house- 
hold economy (n^'DH flSTOn), the science of government (fUnn 
^3''^fi^), and politics in its broadest sense (n^nil HSIKH fUnn 

m»iKn IK). 

* 

Gesetze, Theil I (Breslau, 1881) ; the Arabic text was publiahed by Moise Bloch, 
Paris, 1888. See HUb.^ p. 926 ; Jew. Lit,^ p. 71 ; and in Moses hen Maimon, I, 
articles by Moritz Peritz, D<is Buck der Gesetze, nach seiner Anlage und seinem 
Inhalte untersucht^ and by Ferdinand Rosenthal, Die Kritik des Maimonidischen 
*' Buches der Gesetze " durch Nachmanides. 

^ CataX. BodL, 1869 £f. ; Gratz, VP, p. 286 ff. ; Ziemlich, Plan und Anlage des 
Mischne Thora, in Moses ben Maimon, I, pp. 248-318. * 76., pp. 273, 278, 
281-283. ' For literature, description, and contents of the Moreh^ see HUb., 
pp. 414-434 ; Gratz, VP, p. 306 ff. ; M. Friedlander, Guide, Introd. ; Bloch, Cha- 
rakteristik und Inhaltsangabe des Moreh Nebuchim, in Moses ben Maimon, I, 
pp. 1-62. * HUb,, pp. 434-436. Hebrew by Moses ibn Tibbon in many 
editions. ^ JSUb., pp. 436-437. ^ Consists of Arabic excerpts from the 
writings of Galen and other physicians. Hebrew by Natan ha-Meati, edited in 
Lemberg, 1800, 1834-35, and in Wilna, 1888. See Jew, LiU, p. 195 ; HUb., pp. 
765-767 ; Arab. Lit., pp. 214-215 ; Rosin, Ethik, p. 32, n. 6 ; Pagel, Maimuni als 
medizinischer Schriftsteller, in Moses ben Maimony I, pp. 232-238. "^ Chapter 
XIV. 8 In the introduction to Sanhedrin, Chap. X {Perek J^eZeijf), M. speaks 
of K^fiioiS^Bn |o >vpLn pSnn, 
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Ethics, or the science of self -guidance, consists, on the one 
hand, in acquiring for one's self noble soul-qualities or charac- 
teristics (HViaMH flnan), and, on the other hand, of avoiding 
evil qualities (nimHSn nnDH). These qualities, whether good 
or bad, are called states or conditions (mSISri), and when acquired 
each is known as a, property Q^^^^ Noble qualities are called 
virtties (Hflan 01758), while the vices are termed nWTfB 
nniDn. The virtues cause good deeds (HmtOil mblSBH), the 
vices, bad ones (Sin DITlSBn). Ethics is the science of virtues 
or of good deeds. ^ 

B. NAME, DATE, DESCRIPTION, AND CONTENTS OF THE 

SHEMONAH PERAKIM 

m 

The Shemonah Perakim, in Maimonides' system, come, accord- 
ingly, under the head of ethics (WB3 DTKH runSH), which in 
turn is a branch of practical philosophy (n^tTSDH K'^BIDITBH). 
They are divided into eight chapters, from which fact the name 
is derived. This division undoubtedly goes back to Maimoni- 
des himself, who, in his short introduction to the Perakim^ says 
"and they are eight chapters."^ The Arabic equivalent is 
Thamaniat Fusul^ which Wolff uses as a title for his edition of 
the Arabic text. It seems, however, that neither of these titles 
originated with Maimonides, for, in Moreh^ III. 35, in referring 
to the Perahim^ he calls them the Preface to Ahot,^ Whether 
Ibn Tibbon used the title Shemonah Perakim^ it is diflScult to 
ascertain.^ The simplicity of the title has fortunately been the 
cause of avoiding confusion as to its exact meaning, which is 
not the case with the title Moreh Nehukimfi 

1 BoBin, Ethik, p. 37, *^ Die Ethik ist also nach M. die Lehre von den Tagen- 
den und den guten Handlungen.^' * o^piB njicr om. See Hebrew text, p. 7. 
• ni3K nn^no : Ar. man -nx. See p. 3, n. 4, on the Arabic title of the Com, on 
the Miskneh (jk">d), for which M. is probably also not responsible. * In his 
Pteface to the translation of the Commentary on Abot^ I. T. refers to them as 
3) 2'yn onpn ni6»M o^p">fini. See p. 22, n. 1. ^ On the appropriateness of miD 
0O133 as a translation of the Arabic title Daldlat al Ha inn (in^MnSN hSKSn), 
see HUb., p. 418. Maimonides himself was of the opinion that Doujn nNiin 
would be preferable. See also Kaufmann, Attrib,, p. 863, and n. 1 ; and espe- 
cially Munk, Guide, Note sur le Titre de cet Outrage, at beginning of Vol. I ; 
and II, pp. 370-380. 
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The date of composition of the Perakim cannot be accurately 
determined. All that can be said is that it was written some- 
time between 1158 and 1165, along with the rest of the com- 
mentary on the Mishnak, which was made public in 1168.^ 
As to the translation, the only source of information regarding 
its date is the manuscript Parma R. 438^, which in a note 
states that the C(ymm&nJtary on Abot was translated by Samuel 
ibn Tibbon in Tebet 968, which is the year 1202.a 

Although written originally as an introduction to the com- 
mentary on the Pirke Ahot^ for the purpose of explaining in 
advance problems that Maimonides brings up in the course of 
his commentary, the Perakim form in themselves a complete 
system of psychology ^ and ethics,* so much so that Rosin, in 
writing on this phase of Maimonides' activity, uses them as a 
basis of his discussion in the first half of his Ethik^ in which 
he takes up Maimonides' general ethics. They do not, however, 
form an exhaustive treatment of this subject, as Maimonides 

1 According to a postscript to the Commentary on the Miahnah written by 
Maimonides, he began to work on it at the age of twenty-three (1158), and 
finished it at the age of thirty, in the year 1470 of the Seleucidian era, which 
is the year 1168, when, however, Maimonides was thirty-three years of age and 
not thirty. Maimonides could not have made a mistake in his own age. 
Geiger explains the difficulty by stating that Maimonides must have written 
the postscript while he was in the Maghreb in 1165, when the Commentary was 
practically finished. The words onxoa and nnaB^S 'p 13 mv H\ny were, how- 
ever, added three years later after a revision had been made. The words 
njv o^e^Se^ p through an oversight were allowed to remain. See Geiger, NacJ^ 
gelassene Schriften, III, p. 87, end of note 41 ; and Gratz, YI^, p. 273, n. 3. 
Rosin, Ethik, p. 30, n. 3, says the postscript should read vh^y o'^vhv p. Cf. 
Jaraczewski, ZPhKr.^ XL VI, p. 23, n. 3. ^ See page 28 for description of 
the manuscript and the note referred to. Jaraczewski {Ibid., p. 22) states 
that I. T. translated after the death of M. * Scheyer, Paychol, Syst. d. 
Maim., p. 9, n. 1, says, *^Diese Schrift des M. ist eine ethisch-psychologische 
Abhandlung.^^ Steinschneider describes the Perakim as ** the celebrated eight 
chapters on psychology " (Jew. Lit., p. 102). Friediander, Guide (1904), In- 
trod., p. zx, styles them ** a separate psychological treatise.** The Dutch trans- 
lation, 1845 (see infra, p. 32), has a sub-title, Maimonides Psychologie. See also 
Yellin and Abrahams, Maimonides, p. 77. ^ Rosin, Ethik, p. 33, describes the 
Perakim in general as an *^ Abriss der allgemeinen Ethik,** and Chapters I and 

11 as '* die psychologische Grundlage der Ethik im Allgemeinen und Besonderen.** 
Wolff, Acht Capitel, Introd., p. xii, calls them a ^* System der Ethik.** 
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himself states, but with a reference here and there to some 
other of his works may be easily made to do so.^ The iHsh- 
nah Commentary as a whole was written for those who were 
unable or not disposed to study the Talmud, and for those who 
were, to facilitate its study. Its philosophical and psycho- 
logical parts were intended for those who, though they had 
a knowledge of the Talmud, were unacquainted with philo- 
sophical problems, or were unable to harmonize them with 
Jewish thought. The Perakim^ consequently, being intended 
for readers not necessarily versed in philosophy, and some not 
being deep students of the Talmud, avoid all intricate philo- 
sophical and Talmudical discussions. For students versed 
both in the Talmud and in philosophy, Maimonides wrote his 
Moreh Nehukim^ the object of which was to bring into harmony 
Talmudical Judaism and peripatetic philosophy as developed 
among the Arabs. Thus, the Mishnah Commentary^ in which 
the rabbinical and the philosophical elements are successfully 
harmonized and blended, leads the w^y to Maimonides' master- 
piece, the Moreh. The Perakim^ then, may be looked upon as 
an introduction to Maimonidean philosophy, and may be profit- 
ably studied by the student before he attacks the problems 
contained in the Moreh. They may be briefly described as a 
treatise on the soul, its characteristics and powers, and their 
employment towards the goal of moral perfection.^ 

Chapter I is psychological in character. It deals with moral 
life, the sources of which reside in the soul (WB3) and its 
powers (rilHS). The soul is a unit having various activities 
(HITOB) called powers (mHD), and at times parts (CpSH). 
Medical authors speak, however, of many souls, as, for instance, 
Hippocrates, who says there are three souls, — the physical 
(H'^'SatD), the vital (mm), and the psychical (fl^'Wai). The 
improvement of morals (nHfiH X^^i^^ is the cure of the soul 
and its powers. Therefore, just as the physician must know 
about the body as a whole as well as its individual parts, so 
must the moral physician know of the soul and all its powers 

1 See infra^ Chapter I, p. 45 ; Chapter V, p. 74 ; Chapter VII, p. 83 ; Chapter 
VIII, p. 100. 2 See Gratz, VP, p. 276. 
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or parts. There are five parts to the human soul : (1) the 
nutritive (pH) ; (2) the perceptive (tr^J'Ifin) ; (3) the imagi- 
native (naion) ; (4) the appetitive CTIISnon), and (5) the 
rational C/D^W). Other beings are spoken of as having these 
powers, but they are essentially different from those of man, 
whose soul, as the bearer of human properties, is not the same 
as that of other creatures, as the horse, the ass, or the eagle. 

The nutritive part of the soul has seven powers, or proper- 
ties : (1) the power of attraction (*]\non) ; (2) the power of 
retention (iTtHOn) ; (3) the power of digestion (Sw^fin) ; 
(4) the power of repelling superfluities (m*imfi7 nHnH); 
(6) the power of growth (713Sn) ; (6) the power of propa- 
gation (HttTia T'blfiH), and (7) the power of differentiation 
between the nutritive humors (miT^?) and those to be repelled. 

The perceptive part consists of the five senses, seeing (niK*nH), 
hearing (SatTil), smelling (IT^in), tasting (DStOH), and feeling 

The imaginative part is the power of retaining impressions 
of objects even when they do not perceptibly affect the senses, 
and of combining them in different ways, so that the imagina- 
tion constructs out of originally real things those that never 
have nor can exist. The Mutakallimun overlook this truth as 
regards the imagination, which they make the corner-stone of 
their philosophical system. 

The appetitive part is the power to long for a thing or to 
shun it. From this there results the seeking after or fleeing 
from a person or thing ; inclination and avoidance ; anger and 
satisfaction; fear and bravery; cruelty and compassion, and 
many other qualities (D''*lpfi, accidents^ of the soul. The 
organs of this power are all parts of the body. 

The rational part is the power peculiar to man by which he 
understands, thinks, acquires knowledge, and discriminates be- 
tween proper and improper actions. This manifold activity of 
the rational part is both practical and speculative. The practi- 
cal activities are partly mechanical (rUStTHS HSkSo) and partly 
intellectual. The speculative activities are the powers of man 
by which he knows things which, by their nature, are not sub- 
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ject to change. These are called the sciences. The mechanical 
power is that by which man learns the arts, as that of archi- 
tecture, agriculture, medicine, or navigation. - The intellectual 
power is that by which man reflects upon the possibility or 
manner of doing an intended action. The soul, which is a unit, n 
but which has many powers or parts^ bears the same relation v 
to the intellect (73trn) as matter does to form. 

Chapter II, like Chapter I, is psychological in character.^ 
It deals with the powers of the soul, obedient or disobedient 
to the Law, and the determination of the parts which produce 
virtues or vices. Violations (Tffy^V^ and observances (fflSfi) 
of the Law are found only in two of the parts of the soul, 
namely, the perceptive and the appetitive. The nutritive and 
the imaginative have no violations nor observances connected 
with them, since these powers have neither knowledge nor 
choice. There is some doubt as regards the rational power, 
but if it has violations and observances, they are, respectively, 
beliefs in false or true doctrines. 

Virtues are of two kinds, ethical virtues (nnOH mbsfi) and^ 
intellectual virtues (nV^StW fTl^yfi). Their opposites are the 
two kinds of vices. Intellectual virtues are found in the rational ~ 
part. These virtues are wisdom (n&Sn), which is the knowl- 
edge of the near and remote causes (DISD) of things based on a 
previous knowledge of their existence ; reason (73tr), which in 
turn comprises (a) innate, theoretical reason (KlHI "'iVSH 73trn 
»M Xh KSaiH) ; (J) acquired reason (TT^lTi ^Dtm) ; (0 sa- 
gacity (H31Dnn nwt), or intellectual cleverness (H^ann 3110), or 
the ability to quickly understand a thing. The vices of this 
power are the opposites of these virtues. The ethical virtues 
belong only to the appetitive part^ and in this connection the ~ 
perceptive part is subservient to the appetitive. The virtues of 
this power are very numerous. They are moderation (ri1*1%*TT) ; 
liberality (1113*^3) ; probity (*)W) ; meekness (HUS) ; humility 
(ni*nn mSetr) ; contentedness (mpfiron) ; bravery (n*nnJ), 
and uprightness (HSItoK). The vices of this power consist of 

1 On the title of Chapter II, see Hebrew text, p. 14, n. 1. 
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an exaggeration or a deficiency of these virtues. The nutritive 
and the imaginative powers have neither vices nor virtues. 

The diseases of the soul (tTBin ^btX) are described in 
Chapter III. The ancient philosophers laid down the dictum 
that the soul, like the body, can be healthy or sick. A 
healthy soul is in such a condition (Wttfl) that only good and 
honorable deeds flow from it. The opposite is true of a dis- 
eased soul. Just as the physically sick desire things that are 
bad for them, but which they consider good, so do those whose 
souls are ill seek the bad and the evil, thinking that they are 
good. Furthermore, just as those whose bodies are diseased 
consult a physician and take medicines that are unpleasant to 
the taste in order that they may be restored to a healthy con- 
dition, so must the morally ill consult the wise men (D^QwIin), 
who are the physicians of the soul (tTB^n '^KBH), and ascertain 
from them what are the bad and what are the good deeds. 
They must follow the advice of the soul-physicians, even though 
what they prescribe be distasteful. If a person is physically 
ill, and does not consult a physician, his end will be premature 
death, and, likewise, one morally ill, who does not seek the 
advice of the sages, will experience a moral death. 

Chapter IV deals tdth the cure of the diseases of the soul. 
In agreement with Aristotle, Maimonides declares that actions 
are good when they follow a medium course between two ex- 
tremes which are both bad. Virtues are conditions (nWISfl) 
of the soul and characteristics which are midway between two 
states, one of which is excessive and the other deficient. Thus, 
generosity is the mean between sordidness (flff'^S) and extrav- 
agance (*niB) ; courage (iTIHi), the mean between recklessness 
(niaaoS n*T'D&) and cowardice (M^n ^1) ; humility (m35), 
that between haughtiness (mW) and self-abasement (SUDBV 
rmn), and so forth. People often consider one or the other 
extreme a virtue, as when they praise the reckless man as be- 
ing brave, or the lazy as being contented. To cure a person 
who is morally unsound, that is who performs deeds which go 
to the one or the other extreme, he should be made to practise 
the opposite extreme until his original fault has been remedied. 
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That is, if a man is niggardly, he must practise deeds of extrava- 
gance until his niggardliness disappears. Then he is instructed 
to stop his extravagance, and follow the medium course of 
generosity. Man must constantly guard his actions that they . 
maintain the proper balance between exaggeration and defi- / 
ciency. By this means he gains the highest degree of human 
perfection, comes nearer to Ood, and partakes of His eternal 
blessings. This is the most perfect form of reverencing the 
Deity. Maimonides ends the chapter by harmonizing the phiU 
osophical and Talmudical views in regard to man's powers of 
weighing his actions and following the proper mean. 

The directing of the powers of one's soul towards a certain 
goal is the subject of Chapter V. Man's one aim in life should 
be to understand God. All his actions and words should be 
so arranged as to accomplish this purpose, and consequently he 
should seek not the most pleasant but the most useful things. 
The body should be kept in a healthy condition for the sake 
of the purity of the soul. When one partakes of food that 
is pleasant but dangerous to the health, he is like a senseless 
beast. Man acts sensibly only when all his actions are aimed 
at gaining bodily welfare and spiritual superiority. Science 
and education aid in this ; for the study of algebra, geometry, 
and mechanics sharpens one's intellect, and enables one to 
understand the truth of the proofs of God's existence. Man 
ought to direct his words towards this goal. He should speak 
only of such things as will benefit his soul, or avert danger 
from his body. In consequence of this, man wiU desist from 
many ordinary actions and words. He will not think of beau- 
tifying the walls of his house with costly decorations or his 
clothes with expensive embroideries, unless it be done for the 
purpose of spiritual uplifting. Such an aim is lofty and dif- 
ficult of attainment, but one accomplishing it ranks as high as 
does a prophet. The rabbis have most wonderfully and con- 
cisely expressed this sentiment by the saying, "Let all your 
actions be for the sake of God." (^Abot II, 12.) 

In Chapter VI,^ Maimonides discusses the difference between 

^ On title, see Hebrew text, p. 86, n. 1. 
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the saintly man (rnWDfl TDftn) and the one who curbs his 
desires (WB3 m btTIOm r\T r» W3ttn). Agreeing with 
Aristotelian philosophy, Maimonides asserts that the truly vir- 
tuous man practises the good as a result of an innate inclina- 
tion to do so. He is superior to the one who, though he may 
do deeds equally good, yet in order to accomplish them, must 
subdue his desires which are of an evil nature. That is, the 
condition of the saint's soul is better than that of the man who 
subdues his passions. Proverbs XXI. 10, "The soul of the 
wicked longeth for evil," agrees with this sentiment. The 
rabbis, however, seem to contradict this opinion by saying 
that he who has evil thoughts and desires, but who conquers 
them, is greater than he who has no battle to fight. They 
even maintain that the greater a man is, the more powerful 
are his desires. On the face of it, the opinions of the rabbis 
and the philosophers seem to disagree. But here Maimonides 
uses his wonderful ability as a harmonizer of philosophical and 
rabbinical doctrines. He explains away the contradiction by 
stating that the philosophers meant by the desires for evil the 
inclination to commit such transgressions as murder, stealing, 
deceit, and so forth. The laws forbidding these are called by the 
rabbis "commandments" (fTlXfi), or "ordinances" (D'^tDBtTO). 
There is no doubt that a soul that desires any of these grave 
evils is a bad soul. There is, however, another kind of less 
important transgressions, the performance of which is prohib- 
ited by statutes (DpH). ^ It is in reference to these evils, and 
not to the first mentioned, that the rabbis say that if a man 
desires, but conquers them, his reward is great. These are, for 
instance, the partaking of meat and milk together, or the wear- 
ing of clothes made of two different materials. The rabbis 
would not say, any more than the philosophers, that the man 
who desires to murder but refrains from doing so is greater 
than the one who never desires to murder. 

In Chapter VII, Maimonides discusses the partitions or walls 
(JTNl^tVy) which separate man from God, and also describes 
what prophecy is. As explained in Chapter II, there are in- 
tellectual and moral virtues, and their opposite vices. These 
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I vices, which are termed partitions^ prevent man from behold- 
ing God* As many vices, intellectual or moral, a man has, by 
so many partitions is he separated from God. The prophets 
^*- looked upon '* God from behind the least number of partitions. 
The fewer they were, the higher was the rank of the prophet. 
Three virtues the prophets, however, must have, which Mai- 
monides deduces from the rabbinical saying, ^' Prophecy rests 
only upon the wise, the brave, and the rich." The wise man 
is the one who possesses all intellectual virtues. The brave 
man is he who conquers his desires. The rich man is the one 
who is satisfied with his lot. Moses was the only prophet in 
whom all moral and intellectual virtues were combined. The 
only partition or widl between him and God was his physical 
body, from which the spirit of man cannot divorce itself on 
earth. This partition the rabbis call specularia^^ a transparent 
wall, through which Moses gazed upon the highest truth, but 
not as one does with human eyes* 

The interesting problem of the freedom of willj in which 
again Maimonides successfully blends the philosophical and 
the rabbinical doctrines, is taken up in Chapter VIII. Mai- 
monides begins with the statement that man is not born with 
either virtues or vices, just as he is not born skilled in an art. 
He may, however, have a predisposition towards a certain char- 
acteristic, but every man's temperament is equally susceptible 
to virtue as well as to vice. It is man's moral duty to encour- 
age any predilection he may have towards virtue, and to stamp 
out any desire for the vicious. No virtue is unattainable ; there 
is no vice that cannot be avoided, no matter what man's natural 
bent may be. The developing of what is good and the conquer- 
ing of what is bad may be accomplished by instruction, guidance, 
and habit. Astrologers, however, and those who believe with 

^ them, maintain that a man's destiny, his conduct in life, in fact, 
all his actions, are determined according to the constellation 
under which he is bom. This belief Maimonides denounces as 
ridiculous. The rabbis and the philosophers alike agree in the 
belief that man has absolute free choice, and that he alone is 

1 See infra, chapter VII, p, 70, notes 3 and 4. 
c 
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responsible for his actions. If this were not so, all commands 
and prohibitions of the law would be in vain. All learning, 
teaching, and efiPort of all kinds would be useless if man's actions, 
knowledge, and characteristics were determined by an outside 
power. If such were the case, reward and punishment would 
be unjust; for no matter how much a man would try to do a 
certain deed, if it were predetermined that he should not do it, 
he would be unable to perform it. If Simeon killed Reuben, 
it would be unjust to punish Simeon ; for he did not kill of his 
own volition, but was forced to do so. 

Maimonides then attacks a popular belief that all actions, 
even such as sitting or standing, are done by the will of God. 
In general, this is true, but not of any given individual action. 
A stone thrown up in the air falls to the ground, which is in 
accordance with a general law of nature that God willed at 
creation. God, however, does not will that a certain stone at 
a certain time, when thrown into the air, should fall to the 
ground. At creation God willed also that man should have 
certain characteristics, that he should walk upright, have a 
broad chest, have fingers on his hands and so forth, and like- 
wise man was endowed with the characteristics of having free- 
dom of will which he can exercise. Maimonides then proves 
that certain statements in the Bible which seemingly support 
the theory of predestination are not of such a nature. 

In conclusion, Maimonides takes up a question often asked, 
" Does God know in advance that a certain man will do a good 
or a bad deed at a certain time, or does He not know it ? " If 
He does not know, then the principles of religion are under- 
mined, for God is said to be all-knowing. If He does know in 
advance, then this clearly proves that man's actions are pre- 
ordained. Maimonides answers by having recourse to meta- 
physics. God does not know, he says, by means of human 
knowledge, nor does He live by means of human life, so that it 
can be said He and His knowledge are distinct, or that He and 
His life are different, as is true of man. God is, however, the 
knower, the knowing and the known. He is the living, He is 
the life, and the giver of life. Man cannot, owing to his imper- 
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fections, comprehend what is the knowledge or life of God any 
more than he can grasp what God Himself is. Thus, Maimoni- 
des reconciles the two beliefs that man is free to choose, and 
that God is yet all-knowing. 

C. SAMUEL IBN TIBBON AS A TRANSLATOR — HIS TRANS- 
LATION OF THE SHEMONAH P ERA KIM 

Samuel ibn Tibbon,^ the most famous of an illustrious fam- 
ily of translators, by his translation of Maimonides' Moreh 
Nebukim^ performed an inestimable service for Jewish philoso- 
phy. Written originally in Arabic, the Moreh would have 
remained a sealed book to the majority of Jews, had not Ibn 
Tibbon rendered it accessible. Had he not translated it, no 
doubt some one sooner or later would have accomplished that 
task, but it was very fortunate that one who was a contempo- 
rary of Maimonides, who had his entire confidence, and who 
could correspond with the author in regard to obscure passages, 
and receive valuable instructions from him, should have done 
the work. From the correspondence between Maimonides and 
the men of Liinel, Ibn Tibbon's birthplace, we note that Mai- 
monides had a high regard for Samuel's ability as a translator, 
and honored him as a man of erudition.^ It seems that the 
scholars of Liinel wrote to Maimonides asking him to translate 
the Moreh into Hebrew, but the answer came that Ibn Tibbon 
was already at work on it, and that Maimonides had faith in the 
translator.^ He considered Ibn Tibbon a capable and skilled 
translator, and wondered at his knowledge of Arabic, although 
he did not live in an Arabic-speaking country. 

Shortly after Ibn Tibbon translated the Moreh^ Jehudah al- 
Harizi, the poet, was asked by a number of scholars to do the 
same work. This, of course, implied that Ibn Tibbon's render- 
ing was not satisfactory to them. They wished al-Harizi to 

^ Bom 1160, died 1230. See Renan-Neubauer, Les Bahbins Francis, p. 
673 ff. ; also Lea Ecrivaina Franqais; Grfttz, VF, 206 ; Winter and Wttnsche, 
Die Jud. Litteratur, II, 330, 886 ; M. Schloessinger, in JE,, vol. VI, p. 648 ; 
Geiger, Judaism and Us History (New York, 1911), pp. 376-376. ^ On 
Maimonides' correspondence with the men of Ltlnel, see HUb., pp. 416-416. 
• Gratz, VI», p. 324 ; HUb., p. 417. 
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translate the Moreh in a simple, clear and polished style, as the 
version of Ibn Tibbon, being literal, was necessarily heavy. 
Al-Harizi prefixed to his work two introductions, one contain- 
ing an alphabetical list of '^ strange words," and the other, the 
contents of each chapter. It is fortunate for Ibn Tibbon that 
al-Harizi, too, did the same work, for a comparison shows the 
marked superiority and excellence of Ibn Tibbon's translation. 
In his GHo%9ary of Strange Words^ which he later prefixed to the 
Moreh^ Ibn Tibbon rightfully shows the many errors and short- 
comings of the translation of al-Harizi, who might be a good 
poet, but who showed his ignorance when he attempted to deal 
with scientific matters.^ 

Pococke's opinion of the two translators is interesting. He 
says, " The version of Harizi is inferior to that of Ibn Tibbon, 
not because that of Tibbon is more elegant, but as regards mat- 
ter it is closer to the original text."^ Shem Tob ibn Palquera 
in a letter says, " In Ibn Tibbon's translation there are only a few 
errors ; and if the learned translator had had time he would 
certainly have corrected these. But in al-Harizi's translation 
mistakes are numerous and words are often given a wrong 
meaning."^ Munk scores Ibn Tibbon's translation as a mere 
cast of the original and unintelligible to the ordinary Hebrew 
reader.* Steinschneider,* in commenting on this harsh criti- 
cism, shows the difficulties that faced Ibn Tibbon, and points 

1 Cf. HUb., p. 420 fl. ; Kaufmann, Der Fuhrer MaimunVs in der Weltlitteror 
tUTj AGPh., XI, p. 346 ft. See especially Kaufmann, AUrib., p. 403, n. 182, 
where are mentioned a number of those who find fault with al-^arizi^s trans- 
lation and introductions. Abraham ben Maimon says of him : inpnpn nn>nv 
nSpSipDi nirawD (Kobez, III, f. 16'> coll.). Ibn Tibbon in his own Glossary of 
Strange Words especially condemns that of al-Harizi with the words : nsD vh ^:mi 
o^San nn vjbS "yvn nyieri -^b^io o-^Sw^d kSd iVa Kinn nye^nv pdk3 now nnipy hkw 
D^Sos^Di o^Sao >}Dh o^SwDD) nrjno oo?3 nspi. See also Friedlfinder, Guide, 
1904, Introd., p. xxxii. « Preface to PoHa Mosis, "Versis (Charisii) illi 
ab Aben Tibbon factae postposita, fuit, non quod ilia Tibbonidae elegan- 
tior, sed materiae congruentior fuerit," etc. « HUb,, p. 432 ; JE,, art., Ibn 
Tibbon, * Munk, Guide, I, Preface, p. ii, "La version d'Ibn-Tibbon, qu'on 
pent appeler un veritable * caique ^ de Poriginale arabe, ne pent 6tre bien com- 
prise que par celui qui poss^de & la fois la connaisance de Parabe et celle de 
Ph^breu rabbinique et qui a acquis des notions sufQsantes de la philosophie mu* 
sulmane et de sa terminologie.*' ^ HUb,, pp. 419, 423. 
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out the value of his translation, even though it is largely a lit- 
eral one. He maintains that Ibn Tibbon's work will continue 
to be one of the most important in the history of translations, 
for it laid the foundation of Hebrew philosophical style with its 
syntactical and terminological Arabisms.^ Gratz contemptu- 
ously calls Ibn Tibbon a ^^handicraftsman in philosophy."' 

While it is true that Ibn Tibbon's style is not the best, he 
should not be criticized too severely on this account. He con- 
sciously avoided elegance of expression for the sake of accuracy, 
and in order to faithfully render the original even went so far 
as to reproduce ambiguities. As far as possible, he consulted 
Maimonides on difficult passages.^ One must remember, too, 
that Ibn Tibbon was a pioneer in the art of translating from 
Arabic into Hebrew, that he had no patterns to go by, 
except the works of his father, Jehudah, that a philosophical 
Hebrew vocabulary did not exist, and, in consequence, even the 
most ordinary terms had to be coined.^ Ibn Tibbon was well 
aware of the difficulties that the reader would meet in his 
translation, and in order to avoid these as far as possible 
composed a CHossary of Strange Words^^ in which he ably 
explains the philosophical terms employed. He realized fully 
that his translation contained Arabisms,^ but wherever it was 
possible to use a Hebrew word or expression he did so. Many 
words and constructions in Hebrew which Ibn Tibbon used for 
the first time to convey the Arabic sense are now commonly 
accepted philosophical terms. It is unjust, moreover, to judge 
Ibn Tibbon by the ordinary texts of the works he has trans- 
lated. Not until a carefully prepared and revised text of the 
Moreh has been published will one be able to determine accu- 
rately his ability and his shortcomings. Judging by the expe- 
rience of the editor in his textual work in the Perdkim^ often 



1 Arab. Lit,^ p. 206. « Grfttz (Eng. ed.) , III, p. 566. « See his Preface to 
the Morehf alao Friedlftnder, Guide, Introd., p. xzviii. * He had as guides his 
father's translations and various Arabic books which he possessed. See his 
Preface to the Moreh, also HUb., p. 416. * On I.T.'s Glossary (niSo p rn^D 
nnr), see HUb,, p. 421 ff. ^ On Arabisms of I.T., see his Preface to the 
Moreh ; also HJJh., pp. 410-420. 
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an otherwise obscure or meaningless passage is rendered clear 
by evidence from manuscript, or other reliable sources. 

Ibn Tibbon translated Maimonides' Commentary on Abot^ in- 
cluding its introductory chapters, the Perakim^ at the request 
of the men of Liinel,^ who were presumably convinced of his 
capabilities by what Maimonides thought of him. All that has 
been said of Ibn Tibbon as a translator of the Moreh is true 
generally of his work on the Perakim. As in the Moreh^ he 
sacrificed style for the sake of accuracy, and so, on the whole, 
translated with great literalness, very often word for word. 
Wherever he has to any marked degree departed from the orig- 
inal, the fact has been mentioned in the notes. As an instance 
of the care he exercised in turning the Arabic into Hebrew, we 
may point to his rendering the Arabic phrase )fh)^ Dnb^R, 
meaning "unless indeed," into the Hebrew vh DK D^'^7K, which 
very naturally gave rise to a misreading,^ or, where preserved 
correctly, was unintelligible save to those who were acquainted 
with the Arabic idiom. This shows the justice of Munk's criti- 
cism. Wherever Ibn Tibbon was uncertain of the translation 
of an Arabic word, which might be rendered by one of two 
Hebrew words, his usual custom was to put one in the text and 
the other in the margin. These variants came afterwards into 
the text. In regard to the Moreh^ he relied upon the advice of 
Maimonides as to which should be eventually used.^ It seems, 
however, that he did not consult Maimonides in reference to 
the Shemonah Perakim^ and consequently at obscure points 
introduced glosses, noted by the expression " that is to say " 
Oaiba), or "I mean" (Sn), or "the explanation of" C^). 
An instance of this is seen in Chapter II, where, after the words 
" as moderation " (m*^^^tt), there is added the phrase " that is 
to say, fear of sin" («an ^"^ ^n&lbS).* 

At the beginning of Chapter IV, where the doctrine of the 

1 See LT.'s iVe/occ to his translation of the Commentary on Abot : ik*^ -wh^ 
[some Mas., iwaa] iwna ann onpn nr« o^pncni KnaoDn nw? i8^n>fi ^nn7iD n^j; S^:iS >DDn 
o>Diaj niiD nDKD3 vt^y nipjo onS ip^nynS -"jDa wpa n^j^jy. See Preface to Porta 
Mosis^ p. 4, and Perakim^ ed. Slutcki, p. 3. ^ See Hebrew text, c. V, p. 32, 
n. 28. » See I.T.'s Prtface to the Moreh. * See Hebrew text, c. II, p. 16, n. 1. 
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Mean is discussed, Ibn Tibbon has taken what in his case may 
be considered great liberties with the text, resulting in such a 
divergence from the original that Rosin ^ was compelled to 
assume that the translator had before him an Arabic text dif- 
fering from that of the manuscript reproduced in Pococke's 
Porta Mosi9. The order of the list of virtues in Ibn Tib- 
bon's version in no manuscript or edition is the same as 
that of the original, although the manuscripts and editions 
disagree among themselves in this regard. There are also a 
number of glosses, explaining in detail some of the virtues. 
The reason for a change in arrangement seems to be hinted 
at in one of the glosses, written in all likelihood by Ibn 
Tibbon, where there occurs the phrase, " and for this reason I 
have arranged them thus" C^ID DTI^TID TVhX),^ The nice dis- 
tinction drawn by Maimonides between the extremes of the 
various virtues he discusses was sufficient cause for Ibn Tibbon 
to have introduced explanatory glosses, as it was impossible for 
him to find in Hebrew the proper words for the fine Arabic 
terminology. The necessity of elucidation becomes apparent 
from the fact that a number of glosses which did not originate 
with Ibn Tibbon are found in some of the sources.' It may, 
consequently, be maintained that the Arabic text we have to- 
day is substantially the same as that from which Ibn Tibbon 
translated,^ and also that, on the whole, the Hebrew of the 
Perdkim follows the Arabic very closely. 

It is needless to go into detail here as to the peculiarities of 
Ibn Tibbon's translation, as these are taken up in the notes 
on the text. The critical text of the Hebrew offers in places 
valuable evidence on obscure readings in the Arabic, attention 
to which has also been drawn in the notes.^ 

1 Bosin, Ethik^ p. 81, n. 2. > gee Hebrew text, c. IV, p. 21, line 8. • See He- 
brew text, c. IV, p. 19, notes 16 and 17. ^ The translators of the MUhnah 
Commentary seem to have had only one copy from which they all translated. 
Geiger, Moses hen Maimon^ p. 83, n. 43. * See Hebrew text, c. YIII, p. 42, 
n. 14 ; p. 43, n. 7 ; p. 47, n. 6 ; p. 63, n. 1. 
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D. DESCRIPTION OF COLLATED MATERIAL — GENERAL 

REMARKS ON THE TEXT 

A glance at the long list of manuscripts and editions of the 
Perdkim shows the impracticability of trying to collate all the 
material available. The editor has, therefore, chosen a number 
of the most valuable sources, and has minutely compared them, 
being constantly -guided by the Arabic. He has confined his 
attention as far as the Arabic is concerned to the Pococke ver- 
sion and that of WolfE based on it. A careful collation of Arabic 
texts may, however, clear up some points which are still left 
in doubt. The editor hopes to accomplish this task some day. 

The material used in collation is as follows : 

Br = manuscript of British Museum Add. 14763, written 
A.D. 1273, containing Samuel ibn Tibbon's translation of Mai- 
monides' Commentary on Ahot preceded by Ibn Tibbon's intro- 
duction to and translation of the Shemonah Perakim. This is the 
oldest and, on the whole, the best source known to the editor. 
It is very carefully written, with scarcely any scribal errors. 
For the first six chapters its evidence is very reliable. In the 
seventh chapter it begins to vary from the original Arabic, and 
in the eighth it departs rather widely, having readings which 
agree substantially with those of some unreliable sources. It 
is possible that the first six chapters were copied from one 
source, the seventh and eighth from another. This manuscript 
is characterized throughout by an almost superfluous use of 
the matre$ lectionis^ even in Biblical quotations. It has a few 
vocalized words, all of which have been recorded in the notes. 

Ha = a manuscript Makzor^ Roman rite, fourteenth or fif- 
teenth century ; in the library of the Jewish Theological Sem- 
inary of America. Its readings are, on the whole, close to the 
Arabic, in places superior to those of Br, especially in Chapters 
VII and VIII, where the latter is faulty. The revised text of 
these two chapters is based mainly on this manuscript. There 
are, however, many, though unimportant, omissions, except in 
one instance in Chapter VIII,^ where all texts depart from the 

1 See Hebrew text, p. 51, n. 10. 
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original, on account of which lack of evidence on the part of 
Ma, the editor has been obliged to reconstruct the text. It 
has a number of errors such as misspelled words and minor 
repetitions, due to carelessness of the scribe, or to a faulty 
source. A few vocalized words and marginal readings, chiefly 
of a later hand, occur. 

So ^ Maimanides* Commentary on Ahot^ Soncino (1484-85?). 
It is found in the libraries of Columbia University, of the 
Jewish Theological Seminary of America, and elsewhere, and 
is an incunabulum. It is minutely described by De Rossi, in 
AmfudcB Hehraeo Typographici^ Parma, p. 131. It was prob- 
ably copied from the Soncino edition of the Mdhzor.^ Its chief 
value lies in its being in places corroboratory of Br or Ma. 
Only occasionally does it offer an independent reading of value. 

Mi = Mishnah text with Commentary of Maimonides^ Naples, 
1492 ; printed by Joshua Soncino.* This is the first edition of 
the Mhhnah. The copy used by the editor is found in the 
library of the Jewish Theological Seminary of America. It 
has marginal notes offering corrections, as well as some inter- 
linear insertions. It agrees substantially with So, its source 
evidently being the same, both being Soncino editions. Va- 
• riants from it are recorded in the notes only when differing 
from those of So. 

As it has been the aim of the editor to restore the text as it 
came from the pen of Ibn Tibbon, it has very often become 
necessary for him to place in the notes readings whose Hebrew 
is superior to that of those retained in the text.^ Ibn Tibbon, 
on the whole, translated literally, and consequently the literal- 
ism of a reading indicates conclusively that it originated with 
him. The more idiomatic renderings are due to copyists, who 
endeavored to improve the teit, but who, it may be added, 



^ See Catalogo di Opere Ebraiche Oreche Latine ed Italiane stampcUe dai 
Celebri Tipografi Sondni ne^ SecoU XV e XVI^ Compilato da Gaetana Zaccaria 
Antonucci, p. 118 ; Steinschneider, Supplementum Catalogi libr, hebr, in Bihlioth, 
Bodleiana, in Gentralhlatt fur Bibliothekswesen (Leipzig, 1894), Vol. XI, p. 486, 
and JE., vol. VI, p. 578, art. Incunabula, ^ See Antonucci, Catalogo, etc., 
pp. 53-64. ' See, for instance, Hebrew text, c. I, p. 9, n. 1. 
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through their ignorance of the Arabic constructions, at times 
introduced errors into their manuscripts.^ 

In order, however, to equalize the text and render it as 
smooth as possible, wherever one source has a reading which 
in minor details is more correct grammatically than that of 
another, though perhaps better manuscript or edition, the 
former reading is preferred without mention in the not^s, 
although the looser rendering may go back to Ibn Tibbon. 
This is especially true as regards the agreement of suffixes and 
pronouns with their nouns. Thus, DilD, Drt&, etc., of So are 
often retained in preference to jilS, ]n&, etc., of Br or Ma, 
although the latter are more authoritative sources.* 

Emendations of the text have been avoided unless supported 
by good authority, and always by that of the original Arabic, 
as, for instance, in Chapter VIII,® where all the Hebrew 
sources are at fault, the manuscripts and editions reading, 

•na«i, inna«, ^inai, or nsKi innaK. The Arabic Kisbn^ 

points plainly to an original Iflftl. 

Glosses which can be traced to Ibn Tibbon are printed in 
small type. All other glosses are put in the notes. 

The reader can generally tell the source on which a given 
part of the text is based by the absence of the sign of that 
source from the notes. In Chapters I to VI, for instance, the 
sign Br is seldom present in the notes, which indicates that the 
text follows that manuscript very closely. The character of 
the notes in this regard should, however, be taken into consid- 
eration. Thus, Chapters VII and VIII are based mainly on 
Ma, but that sign appears often in the notes because of minor 
errors and omissions in its text. Variants occurring in Mi are 
noted only when they differ from those in So. 

1 See Hebrew text, c. V, p. 32, n. 28. ^ i,t. was conscious of such errors in his 
translations. See his Preface to the Moreh^ in which he refers to his father's 
( Jehudah's) Preface to his translation of Bahya ibn Pakuda*s nia3?n mam, where 
Jehudah dwells upon the difBculties in translating from Arabic into Hebrew. 
Cf. HUh., p. 374. » See Hebrew text, p. 64, n. 37. 
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E. MANUSCRIPTS — EDITIONS — TRANSLATIONS — COMMEN- 
TARIES 

For a list and description of the Arabic manuscripts contain- 
ing the Thamaniat Fu9jil (^Shemanah Perakim)^ see Catal. Bodl.^ 
1889-1890. 

The Arabic text, in Hebrew characters, with a Latin transla- 
tion is contained in : — 

1. Porta Mosis aive Dissertationes Aliquot a R. Mose Mai- 

monide^ suis in varias Mishnaioth^ etc., by Edward Po- 
cocke (Oxford, 1654), pp. 181-250. 

2. Hie Theological Works of the Learned Dr. Pocock^ edited 

by Leonard Twells (London, 1740), pp. 68-93.^ 

3. It has also been edited by Wolff, with a German transla- 

tion, under the title Thamaniat Fuml^ Musa MaimunUn 
Acht Oapitel. Arahisch und Deutsch mit Anmerkungen 
von Dr. M. Wolff (Leipzig, 1863). Second revised 
edition, Leiden, 1903. 

In the following are ^numerated a partial list of manuscript 
works containing the whole Ahot Commentary^ and also of the 
manuscript Mahzorim in which the Shemonah Perakim are 
found: 2 — 

I. WITH ABOT 

Oxford Bodleian Library* 

376.3. Massehhoth Aboth, with Sh'muel ibn Tibbon^s translation of M.^s com- 
mentary. Copy made by Mord*khai ben Levi ]Din at Ferrara for B. 

1 The Porta Mosia also contains the other introductions found in Maimoni- 
des^ Commentary on the Mishnah, namely, the Introduction to the Mishnah 
(erroneously called in Seder Zeraim praefatio), the introduction to Perek Helek, 
to ETodoshim, to Tohoroth, and to M'nahoth. Twells, in his account of the life 
and writings of Fococke, says (p. 44) that the Mss. Pococke made use of ** were 
very good and some of them, he imagined, the very originals written by the 
author's (M.'s) own hand.'* Jaraczewski (ZPhKr.^ XLVI, p. 22) states that 
Pococke used an Oxford Ms. The title page of the Porta Mosis has the imprint 
of JJ. Hall Academiae Typographus, 1656, but the title page of the Appendix is 
dated 1664. ^ See, also. Catalogues de8 MantMcripts HSbreux et Samaritains 
de la Bibliotheque Impiriale (Paris, 1866), nos. 332^, 334^ 605, 609, 617, 6748, 
750^, and 1191^^, and catalogues of other libraries. ' Neubauer, Catalogue. 
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Noah ben 'Immanuel Norzi; finished on Sunday, 22d of lyyar^ 6287 

(1477) (German rabbinical characters). 
409.3. Fol. 286. On Ahoth^ translation of Sh'muel Tibbon, In M.^s commen- 
tary on Mishnah (German rabbinical characters). 
714.2. Fol. 64. SKmuel ibn Tibbon^s preface and Heb. translation of M.'s 

commentary on Aboth and of the Eight Chapters (Italian rabbinical 

characters). 
1264.2. Fol. 112. M.*s commentary on Aboth in Heb. (German rabbinical 

characters). 
2282.8. Fol. 14. Sh'muel ibn Tibbon^s translation of M.'s Eight Chapters and 

his commentary on Aboth, with marginal notes by a later hand (German 

rabbinical characters). 

British Museum Library^ 

Add. 14763. SamH ibn Tibbon*s translation of M.'s Commentary on nnK, pre- 
ceded by Ibn Tibbon's introduction and o^p"ifl 'n, a.d. 1273.* 

Add. 16390. M.'s n^p-Mi n, XVIth century. 

Add. 17067. The D^p*^fi n:iDV of M. and his Commentary on ^&of A (imperfect), 
translation from *the Arabic into Hebrew hy Samuel ibn Tibbon, XYth 
century. 

De Rossi Library (^Parma)* 

Cod. 46. S°. B. Mosis M. Scemone Ferakim, sen octo Capita de animae faeuU 

tatibus a R. S. Tibbonide hebraice versa. Sec. XV. 
Cod. 71. Firke Avoth seu Capitula patrum cum Comm. Maimonidis ejnsque 

praefat ; memb. rabb. in 4° in Sec. XV. 
Cod. 269. 2^ Firke Avoth cum Commentario Maimonidis ac fusa ejus praefa- 

tione ; membr. rabb. in 4°. an. I444. 
Cod. 273. 1^. Firke Avoth seu Capitula patrum cum Com. Maimon. 
Cod. 327. 8°. Maimonidis Comm. in Firke Avoth cum fusa praef. seu octo 

Ferakim ex R. S. Tibbonides translatione. 
Cod. 363. P. A. seu capitula patrum cum Comm. Maimonidis, etc. Sec. XV. 
Cod. 438. 6°. M. Comm. in P. A. cnm praef. Sam. Tibbonidis. Ad calc. vero 

Com. M. in P. A. haec reperiuntur *'Finita est translatis comm. hujus 

tractatus ex lingua arab. in sanctam mensa tebeth an. 963 (chr. 1202) 

quern vetrit in arce Ltinel sapiens philosophus, eruditus in omnia scien- 

tia, R. Sam. fil. sapientis magni R. Jeh. aben. Tib. fel. m. Granatensis 

hispanus." 
Cod. 1161. 2^. Firke avoth cum commentario M. et fusa ejus prefatione. An.' 

1419. 
Cod. 1246. 1^. R. M. M. Ferachim, Capitula de facultatibus animae seu fusa 

praefatio ad P. A, 

2^ P. A, seu Capitula patrum, cum M. com. ex versione R. aben T. 

Sec. XIV. 

1 Margoliouth, Hebrew and Samaritan Mss., London, 1808. * See supra, 
p. 24. ' Mss> Codices Hebraici, Parma, 1808. 
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Ck)d. 1262. R. Mosis Maim. Tredecim articuli fidei et CJommentarios In P. A. 
cum fusa sen Capitibus de facult. anlmae. Anni 1454. 

Kdniglichen Hof und Staatsbiblioiheh in Muenchen ^ 

128^. Maimonides (ni3M 'Dd 'd) voran die 8. g. 8 Kapp. (297^^, 327^), h. yon Sam. 
Tibbon ; N. 210». Sp. curs XV Jahrh. 

210>. SchOn. ital. rabb. XIV-XV J. daun TerBchied ; 8 ». 

85^, nuM 'DD vn'fi 8. N. 128 am Rand vow. f. 36, S&* Raschi, 946 zu 
E. 6, etc. 

297". 299 f. span. CuT8.groe8bis62, 199b-240, 296ff.a.i^i-d. 231 Maimoni- 
des (o'pnD njiDV 8. n. 108) K. 3 ff. Saml. Tib.'s Yorw. 1 24(fi* angef angen. 

327^ (66 b-71 b) S-tw id«d p n»D uoi paion Snj>n ainS n)3K njro m'\'>D enthfilt 
nur das Yorw. des XJebersetzeis S. ibn Tib. und die o^p-^o njior (so zuletzt, 
Tgl. 128^. Zeile 8, 4 im Akrost. des Abschreibes lautet: 

pwS p^>D pi on 0U1DM 

.ruierS oj 7\p2vh phn pi ^h^Sh 

40r . (Yon der Hand, des Cod. 400 XY-XYI J.) 269.*Mb' acht KapiteL Anl 
und Mitte def ; s. Cod. 128 zuletzt Minuskel 1498. 

Kdniglichm Bibliotheh (BerlinY 

60 (Ms. Or. Qu. 408.) Kleine italien. Cursiy, gegen Ende XY (?) Jahrh. Be- 
sitzer : Benj. Pesaro. (pun p^d) der talmud. Tractat Ahothy Text in 
groBserer Schrift & punktirt mit dem Commentar des Maimonides dessen 
Einleitung, bekannt als o^'^nc n:iDir (8 Kapitel) vorangeht. 

76^ (Ms. Or. Oct. 138.) Pergament, 303 Seiten, grosse sch5ne span. rabb. Hand, 
etwa XIV Jahrh. 8. 86 niaK nsoo ^ 0''aDiS rn^u (zuletzt) Commentar 
des Mose Maimonides zum Tractat Abot (ohne Text, vgl. Cod. 667, Fol. 
498 Qu^). Der erste Abschreiber fand die Yorrede des Uebersetzers 
SamU ibn Tibbon erst n&chtraglich und schrieb sie S. 293-303, etc. 



n. MAHZORIM 

• 

British Museum 

Harley 6686. ^ithd for the whole year, Roman rite. Aboth with M.^s com- 
mentary and his Eight Chapters in SamU ibn Tibbon*s tranal. XYth 
century. 

Add. 16677. iirno Roman rite, includes Aboth with Eig?U Chapters and com- 
mentary of M. in Hebrew translation of Samuel ibn Tibbon. XYth 
century. 

I Steinschneider, Die Heb. Handschriften, Munich, 1876. ^ Steinschneider, 
Verzeichniss der Heb, Handschri/terii Berlin, 1878. 
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Add. 27070. Fart 1 of a -tvnD, Roman rite, including Aboth with tlie Eight Chap- 
ters and Commentary of M. in Samuel ibn Tibbon's Hebrew translation. 
XVth century. 

Add. 10944-19946. -iirnc, Roman rite, including Aboth with the EigJU Chapters 
and Commentary of M. in the Hebrew translation of Samuel ibn Tibbon. 
A.D. 1441. 

De Rossi Library 

Cod. 63. Mahzor . . . item Pirke Aboth cum com. Maimonidis membr. rabb. 

in 4? min. Sec. XV. M.'s com. in Pirke Avoth quern in Machazorim 

passim, addi supra animadvertimus, est ex Hebr. yersione R. Samuelis 

Aben Tibbon. Occurrunt etiam ejusdem M. octo Ferakim sen capita. 
Cod. 260. Mahzor . . . Accedunt Pirke Avoth seu Capitula patrum cum com. 

M. . . . memb. rabb. fol. min. sec. XV. M. com. Pirke Av, et epistola 

de resurrectione sunt ex versione R. Samuelis Aben Tib. ; ac prior ille 

praefixaim, habet fucam auctonus praefationem, seu Capitula de facultati 

bus animae. 
Cod. 378. Mahzor seu Purim et Pesach cum libro Esther, etc. — et. M. Com. 

F. A. ex versione S. Aben T. memb. rabb. Mutilis in 4° : maj. sec, XIIL 
Vetustus codex singularibus, instructus lectionibus, etc. 
Cod. 408. Mahzor hisp. cum Sect, biblicia ac Psal. occurr. , , . P. A. cum 

com. M. Minhag seu Treves, memb. rabbin, in 8° an. 1470. 
Cod. 420. Mahzor ital. ; cum Ruth, etc. P. A. cum Com. M. sec. XV. 
Cod. 740. Mahzor ital. . . . Pirke Avoth cum conmi. Maimonidis, membr. 

rabb. fol. min. vel. 4° Maj. Sec. XV. 
Cod. 767. Mahzor ital. . , , P. A, cum comm. M. membr. rabb. in fol. an 

1468. 
Cod. 770. P. A. cum M. Comment, hebr. verso a R. S. aben Tib. Sec. XIV. 
Cod. 802. Mahzor italicum . , , P, A, cum com. M. ei Perachim seu VHI 

capitibus. Sec. XV. 
Cod. 814. Mahzor ritus italici . . . P. A. . , . cum comm. M. ej. ^ Perachim 

membr. ital. 1489. 
Cod. 956. Mahzor hisp. . . . P. A. cum com. M. ; membram hisp. fol. sec. 

XIV vel XV. 
Cod. 969. Mahzor romanum ^ vel italicum . » , P, A, cum com. M. ac Jarchii 

ej. M. Perachim an. 1400. 
Note. — Maimonides com. in P. A. qui est consueta Sam. Tibbonidis 

versione praemittur interpretis et auctoris altera fusior de animae facul- 

tatibus quam scemone perachim seu octo capitula inscripsit. 
Cod. 1212. Machazor italicum . . , P. A, cum com. M. ac fusa ejus praef. seu 

Octo Capitibus. Sec. XV. 

Jewish Theological Seminary (New York) 
Mahzor, Roman rite, fourteenth or fifteenth century.^ 

1 See sifpra, pp. 24-26. 
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EDITIONS OF THE SHEMONAH PERAKIM 

m 

The Perdkim are found in all editions of the MUhnah and 
Talmud which contain the Commentary of Maimonides.^ The 
text of the Perakim contained in the first edition of the Mishndh 
agrees substantially with that found in the Commentary on Abot 
which has been collated by the editor, and designated by So. 
Both were printed by Soncino.** The Perdkim in the first 
edition of the Talmud are practically in accord with these. 

The Commentary on Abot with the Perdkim was incorporated 
into the Italian ritual (1484) and also into the Greek ritual 
(since 1520).' They may also be found in the Mdhaorim of the 
Soncino Brothers, Soncino, 1485 (finished, Casal Maggiore, 
1486),^ and Rimini, 1521, and in the Bologna edition of the 
Mahzor, 1540-1541.* 

EDITIONS OF ABOT WITH THE SHEMONAH PERAKIM 

• 

1. Abot with commentary of Maimonides, including the She- 
mmuth Perdkim^ Soncino, 1484 ; described on page 25. 

2. pn p bioanaic pmr jn '^bi oaonn '^t us niSK •'pnB 
■* msK nSro ntn -laRan Dtra Knpi Swanan imT, 1545. 
nnrr nK-^mi.* 4°. 

8. niSK "^p^, with commentary of Maimonides, London, 
5532 (1772).* 12^. 

SEPARATE EDITIONS 

1. Hurwitz, Abraham.* . . . DmSK tt JWW DmSK nOH nfiD 

DpnB TOIOtrr hv y^rrm •'row na. LubUn, Kalonymos 
ben Mordechai Jafe und sein Sohn Chojyim. 1574. 

2. l05»nS3'« ^ID'n OnK . . . t'^J Vienna, 1798. 8^ 

1 See FQrst, Bibliotheca Judaica, Yol. 11, p. 309. i» See supra, p. 26. > HUb. , 
pp. 437-438. Catdl. Badly 1890, 2483. > See Antonacci, Catalogo, etc., p. 116. 
HUb.y p. 438, n. 477. « Rosin, Ethik, p. 31, n. 2. ^ See Catalogue of the 
Cohen Library, Baltimore, Md. * Other editions of the same are Lublin, 1616 ; 
ib.y 1622 ; Krakau, 1677 ; t&., 1602. See Fttrst, loc, cU, Hurwitz was a pupil 
of R. Moses Isserles ; see Monatich, JUr OescK und Wissenschaft des Judenthum 
(1903), vol. XI, p. 163, n. 1. ^ According to the preface, it follows a Latin 
text, presumably that of Pococke, but its text Is hardly different from that of the 
(r editioDS. 
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3. Lichtenstein (Abraham ben Eliezer). pp^ni pl2 I^^ IM 

S-piJtt }ia'"»o "o ntro iran ^pna "n Ss two nnan. 

Wilna, 1799. (Wpfl) wS^II. 4°. (Contains only chap- 
ters I-V.) 

4. T": a3ixsDn5y« ptr^n nsT tt'^o DaannS opnB reiotrr 

53ieD1« SDn^DSanSB y:M. Basel, 1804. Printed by 
Wilhelm Haas.^ 
6. Salomon, Gotthold.a . . . DTp^t r\m^ SSl3 ppTlO flpSn 

iT'aS psb iTHDa la^i naStr «» jnsnsfi laipnsa^H 

iSn. Dessau, Moses Philippsohn, 1809. 8^. With 
vowels. 

6. Beer, Michal. Dn&nS Dp^fi TOIfitT. ie AmY Ohapitres 

de Mdimonide^ etc., frac?. en franc. 8®. Paris, 1811. 

7. ^cA^ J. J«cAm*tte ^ . . . atis dem Arabischen, Braunschweig, 

1824. 8°. 

8. Falkenheim, S. Die Ethik des Maimonides oder Schemaneh 

Perakim; deutsch bearbeit. Konigsberg, 1832. 8*^. 

9. D''aanS DpnB ™iatr. De Acht Hoofdstukken van Mai- 

monides. Bevattende zijne Zielkundige Verhandeling. 
Het Hebreeuwsch op nieuw nagezien en in het NederduitBch 
vertaald.^ Groningen, S. J. Oppenheim, 1845. 

10. siucki, David. D-aa-inS Dpna naatrr in hirw^ nosn. 

Contains also a biography of Samuel Ibn Tibbon and 
notes. Warsaw, 1863. 

11. Wolf, Michal. jwbS tmniB pr\'s^ DoiBnS D^pnB roiatr 

nnsn rSs ^idw p]Shii byi^ riKa wsrh «im \am^ 

matr" D5 nwnn. Lemberg, 1876 (Follows ed. Dessau, ' 
1809). With vowels, but unreliable. 

COMMENTARIES, ANNOTATED EDITIONS, AND 

TRANSLATIONS 

The commentaries on the Perakim are found in some of the 
above-Tpentioned editions. They are the Dmim 'IDn *1BD by 

1 Haas was a member of the Acad, der mech. KUnste in Berlin. ^ HUb., 
p. 438. Salomon was a teacher at the Freischule in Dessau ; Beer, Bahhi Moses 
ben Maimon, p. 72. * CcUalogue of Hebrew Books in the British Museum, 
p. 687. * A copy is found in the Columbia University Library (N.Y.). 
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Hurwitz, which is found in all editions of the Talmud which 
contain Maimonides' commentary,^ and that of Lichtenstein in 

his pnx \^n nsD. 

The annotated editions are those of Vienna, 1798 ; Dessau, 
1809 ; Groningen, 1845 ; Warsaw, 1863 ; and Lemberg, 1876. 

The popularity of the Perakim is evident from the fact that 
they have been translated many times into various languages. 
The following is a list of the translations : — 

a. Latin. — The Perakim in Latin ^ are found in : —^ ' 

(1) tococke's Porta Moiia^ from the Arabic. (2) The trans- 
lation of the Miahnahy with the commentaries of Maimonides 
and Bartinora, by Surenhusius.*' (3) The unedited transla- 
tion of Maimonides' Commentary on Abot, by Jacob Mauti- 
nus.^ (4) The translation of Maimonides' Commentary on 
Abot, by C. C. Uythage*. 

b. Q-erman. — In the editions of (1) Vienna, 1798 ; (2) Haas, 
Basel, 1804 ; (3) Sj^omon, Dessau, 1809 ; (4) Wolff, Leipzig, 
1863 and Leiden, 1903, from the Arabic ; (5) Wolf, Lemberg, 
1876 ; (6) by M. Rawicz, in Kommentar des Maimonides zu den 
Spriichen der Vdter^ ins Deutsche ubertragen^ 1910, pp. 1-47. 
Portions of chapters I and VIII are translated by Beer, in R. 
Moses ben Maimon. 

c. French. — Beer, Paris, 1811 ; Jules Wolff,** Paris, 1912. 

d. Butch. — Groningen, 1845. 

e. English. — Hebrew Review^ edited by Morris J. Raphall, 
London, Volumes I and II (1834-1835). « 

1 See Fiirst, loc, cit. ^ Jaraczewski {ZPhKr, XLVI, p. 28) refers to a 
Latin translation which appeared in Bologna in 1520. ^ Mishndh sive totius 
Hebraeorum juris, rituum, antiquUatum, ac legum oralium systema cum Maimo- 
nidis et Bartenorae commentariis integris. Accednnt variorum auctorum notae 
Latinate donavit O, Surenhusius. Amstelaedami, 1698-1703. ^Jak. Mantino 
(A. in Toitosa) Octo Capita B. Mosis Maimonidis , . . in versione latina, etc. 
Bologna, 1526: 4°. See Furst, loc. cit. ; HTJb., p. 438. * Cnej. Cornel. 

XJythage (in Leyden), Explicatio B. Mosis Maimonidis . . . complectens octo 
capita, etc., Leyden, 1683. 8°. HJJh., p. 438. *» See Jeio, Chronicle (London), 
No. 2265, p. 30. ^ Incomplete and very free. Chapter IV is translated by Coup- 
land in Thoughts and Aspirations of the Ages, London, 1895, pp. 206 ff. 
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FOEEWORD 

The author, Rabbi Moses (may Grod preserve him!) said:* 
We have already explained in the introduction to this work 
(i. e. the Commentary on the Mishnah) the reason the author 
of the JMishnah had for putting this treatise {Abof) in this 
Order {Nezikin)\ We have also mentioned the great benefit 
that is to be derived from this treatise, and have promised 
many times in preceding passages to discuss certain important 
points at some length in commenting upon it. For, although 
the contents of the treatise seem clear and easy to under- 
stand, yet to carry out all that it contains is not a simple 
matter for everybody. Moreover, not all of its contents is in- 
telligible without ample comment, withal that it leads to great 
perfection and true happiness. For these reasons, I have deemed 
it advisable here to go into a more lengthy discussion. Besides, 
our Rabbis of blessed memory have said, "He who wishes to 
be saintly, let him practise the teachings of MoV^K Now, 
there is nothing that ranks so high with us as saintliness, 
unless it be prophecy, and it is saintliness that paves the way 
to prophecy; as our Rabbis of blessed memory said, "Saintliness 
leads to holy inspiration."* Thus, their words make it clear 

* See Hebrew text p. 5, n. 2. The introductory words are by ibn Tibbon. 
2 See Goldschmidt, Der Bahylonische Talmud^ I, Berlin, 1897, EMeitung 

in die MiSnah von Moses Maimonidest p. XXX; and ICebrew Review, vol. 
I, p. 191. 

» Baha Slamma, 80 a: "'^'tt n^^ph nn^n "^TttA *m ]«» ^«n mm^ ^a*^ nto« 
j\yy^Ti ^Vns n^ ^am nn«T ••^^a nan ht\ ]^pm 

* 'Ahodah Zarah, 20 b: «ton r\»v "Th n«^ato mip tv\iv n^^ n«^ato nn^n 
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that the putting into practice of the teachings of this tractate 
leads one to prophecy. I shall later expound the truth of this 
assertion, because upon it depends a number of ethical prin- 
ciples. 

Further, I deem it fit to preface the commentary on the re- 
spective HaUCkot^ proper by some useful chapters, from which 
the reader may learn certain basic principles which may later 
serve as a key to what I am going to say in the commentary. 
Know, however, that the ideas presented in these chapters and 
in the following commentary are not of my own invention; 
neither did I think out the explanations contained therein, ^ 
but I have gleaned them from the words of the wise occurring in 
the Midrashtm, in the Talmud, and in other of their works, 
as well as from the words of the philosophers, ancient and 
recent, and also from the works of various authors, ^ as one 



1 I. e., the verses of Abot 

1 See H. Malter, Sfeew Teh Joseph Palquera, in JQB (new series), vol. I, 
p. 163, n. 21. 

3 The "ancient" philosophers upon whom M. drew, although not always 
from the sources (see Munk, Ouidcj I, p. 345, n. 4; Rosin, Ethiky p. 5, 
n. 4), are Socrates, Plato, the Stoics, especially Aristotle (see Introduction^ 
p. 5, n. 2), Alexander of Aphrodisias (Moreh, I, 31 ; II, 3), and Themistius 
{Ibid*, I, 71). By the "recent" philosophers M. means Abu Nasr al-Earabi 
{Ibid., I, 73, 74; 11, 15, 18, 19; IH, 18), Ibn Sina, al-Gazzali, Abu Bekr Ibn 
al-Zaig {Ibid., 1, 74; II, 24 twice; III, 29), but hardly Ibn Roshd (Averroes). 
The "works of various authors" refers to the ethical writings of M.'s 
Jewish predecessors, among whom were Saadia, Ibn Gabirol, Bahya, Bar 
Qiya, Ibn Zaddik, Yehudah ha-Levi, Abraham Ibn Ezra, and Ibn Daud. 
See M.*s Letter to Ibn Tihbon, in Kobe^f Teshuhot ha-Barnham, II, 28b; 
Munk, Ibid., I, p. 107, n. 1 ; p. 345, n.' 4; p. 433, n. 2; 434, n. 4; III, p. 417, 
n. 2, and p. 438, n. 4; Beer, Babbi Moses ben Maimon pp. 47-50; Geiger, 
Nachgelassene Schriften, III, Moses ben Maimon, p. 41 ; Kaufmann, Attri- 
butenlehre, p. 324, n. 186; Rosin, Ibid., pp. 6-25, 96, n. 3; Wolff, Acht Capitel, 
IntrodiAction, XII-XIII; Cohen, Charakteristik, in Moses ben Maimon, I p. 79; 
in JE, articles on the Greek, Arabic, and Jewish philosophers mentioned 
in this note, and article by I. Broyde, Arabic Philosophy— Its Influence 
on Judaism, II, p. 58. On M.'8 relation to Ibn Roshd, see Munk, Notice 
sw Joseph ben-Jehouda, p. 31, and n. 1; Steinschneider, Catdl. Bodl., Moses 

Maimonides. 

c* 
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should accept the truth from whatever source it proceeds. * 
Sometimes, I may give a statement in fiill, word for word in 
the author's own language, hut there is no harm in this, and 
it is not done with the intention of glorifying myself by pre- 
senting as my own something that was said by others before 
me, since I have just confessed (my indebtedness to others), 
even though I do not say "so and so said", which would ne- 
cessitate useless prolixity. Sometimes, too, the mentioning of 
the name of the authority drawn upon might lead one who 
lacks insight to believe that the statement quoted is faulty, and 
wrong in itself, because he does not understand it. Therefore, 
I prefer not to mention the authority, for my intention is only 
to be of service to the reader, and to elucidate for him the 
thoughts hidden in this tractate. I shall now begin the 
chapters, which, in accordance with my intention, are to serve 
here as an introduction, which is to consist of eight chapters. 

* See Jaraczewski, Die Ethik dea Maimonides, etc., in ZPhKr., XLVI, 
p. 9; and H. Malter, Ibid., p. 169, n. 31. 



OHAPTBE I 

CONCERNING THE HUMAN SOUL AND ITS FACULTIES » 

Know that the human soul is one,^ but that it has many 
diversified activities. Some of these activities have, indeed, been 
called souls, which has given rise to the opinion ths^t man has 
many souls, as was the belief of the physicians, with the result 
that the most distinguished of them* states in the introduction 
of his book that there are three souls, the physical, the vital, 
and the psychical.^ These activities are called facuUies and 

1 For a discussion of the contents of this chapter, see Scheyer, Psychd* 
Syat, d, Maim,t c. I; Jaraczewski, ZPhKr*, XLYI, pp. 9 — 10; and Rosin, 
EtkUct p. 46 ff. A summary of the Ferakim is found in Speier, The Three' 
fold Oord (London, 1891), Appendix. 

2 In Marehj 1, 41, M. explains the term soul (Vfi3) as being ^ the vital- 
ity which is common to all sentient beings." Gf. Aristotle, De Animat 
c. 1 (ed. Hicks, pp.50 and 61), "Hence soul is the first actuality of a 
natural body having in it the capacity of life." On the homonymous use 
of the word ttffiS, see Moreh, loc» cit 

s Hippocrates, the creator of medical science. See Bosin, Ethik, p. 45; 
"Wolff, Acht Capitd, p. 1, n. 2; M. Schloessinger, in J!Ef., VI, p. 403. 

* M. opposes the belief in the existence of three souls, but uses this 
classification to designate a threefold division of the soul's faculties, al- 
though, later in this chapter (see infra, pp. 38 — 39), he divides the faculties into 
five classes* In Moreh, III, 12, he points to the threefold division of the 
faculties, where he says, " all physical, psychical, and vital forces and 
organs that are possessed by one individual are found also in the other 
individuals." See, also, ibid., HI, 46 (end), where the appetitive (mMnn), the 
vital (n^ivnn), and the psychic (p'^t^n) faculties are enumerated. . Bahya, 
Ibn Gabirol, and Ibn Zaddik seem to have believed in the existence of 
three souls in man. See I. Broyde in JE., vol. xi, art. 8otd. Abraham 
ibn Daud, in Emunah Bamah, I, 6 (ed» Weil, 1842), also, opposed the belief 
of the physicians, supporting the Aristotelian view of the unity of the soul, 
aa did M. Consult Scheyer, Fsychol* Syst d. Maim., p. 11) n. 3; Munk, 
Guide, I, p. 355, n. 1; idem. Melanges, p. 38, n. 1; p. 40, n. 3; p. 64, n. 2; 
Rosin, Ethik, p. 45, n. 1; Kaufmann, AUributenlehre, p. 398, n. 60. 
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'paris^ so that the phrase "parts of the soul," frequently employed 
by philosophers, is commonly used. By the word "parts", how- 
ever, they do not intend to imply that the soul is divided into 
parts as are bodies, but they merely enumerate the different 
activities of the soul as being parts of a whole, the union of 
which makes up the soul. 

Thou knowest that the improvement of the moral qualities 
is brought about by the healing of the soul and its activities.^ 
Therefore, just as the physician, who endeavors to cure the 
human body, must have a perfect knowledge of it in its entirety 
and its individual parts, just as he must know what causes 
sickness that it may be avoided, and must also be acquainted 
with the means by which a patient may be cured, so, likewise, 
he who tries to cure the soul, wishing to improve the moral 
qualities, must have a knowledge of the soul in its totality and 
its parts, must know how to prevent it from becoming diseased, 
and how to maintain its health.^ 

So, I say that the soul has five faculties; the nutritive [also 
known as the "growing" faculty], the sensitive, the imaginative. 



* The phrase, the improvement of the moral qucditiea (mfin ppn, Ar. 
PmVSm^H ntt^ltM), is one which M. probably borrowed from Ibn Gabirol, author 
of Tikhm Middot ha-Nefesh {The Improvement of the Moral Qitalities) to 
designate the practical task of ethics. Cf. £>osin, Ethtk, pp. 12, 37, n. 5. 
- M. is not concerned with a theoretical discussion of ethics, but with the 
problem as to how one's moral qualities are to be improved, which is a 
practical question. Therefore, the science of curing the soul is to him as 
practical as is that of healing the body. What Aristotle says in Eth. Nic^ 
II, 2 may well apply here. ^Since, then, the object of the present treatise 
is not mere speculation, as it is of some others (for we are inquiring not 
merely that we may know what virtue is, but that we may become virtuous, 
else it would be useless), we must consider as to the particular actions 
how we are to do them, because, as we have just said, the character of 
the habits that shall be formed depends on these." 

2 Philo, too, speaks of a physician of the soul {Quod Omnis Probtu 
Liber, I, 2). Cf. Eth, NiCy 1, 12, where Aristotle states that it is necessary 
for the Politician (moralist) to have a certain knowledge of the nature 
of the soul, just as it is for the oculist to have a knowledge of the whole 
body, and in fact more so, as Folitica (ethics) is more important than the 
healing art. 
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the appetitive, and the rational^ We have already stated 
in this chapter that our words concern themselves only with the 
human soul; for the nutritive faculty by which man is nourished 
is not the same, for instance, as that of the ass or the horse. 
Man is sustained by the nutritive faculty of the human soul, 
the ass thrives by means of the nutritive faculty of its soul, 
and the palm-tree 2 flourishes by the nutritive faculty peculiar 
to its soul. Although we apply the same term niUrUion to all 
of them indiscriminately, nevertheless, its signification is by no 
means the same. In the same way, the term sensation is used 
homonymously 3 for man and beast; not with the idea, however, 



I M. agrees with Aristotle as to the number of the divisions of the 
faculties of the soul, but instead of the latter's faculty of fnotianj has that 
of imagination. Swdfuis 8' ttrofup ^pewruAw (\t$i), hpuTuAp (I'^iynbn), ala^hfruA^ 
(ttT^'tfin), KunjTutbp icard r^woif, ^uumtprixbv (^V^ttfii). De Anima^ II, 3, ed. Hicks, 
pp. 58 and 59. M.'s division is preferable to that of Aristotle, motion being 
subservient to the appetitive and the rational faculties, as Aristotle himself 
states {De Motu Animalium, chaps. 6 and 8). M. considers motiont espe- 
cially that of the limbs of the body, to be dependent upon the appetitive 
faculty (see infra, p. 43), and to be "an accident pertaining to living things" 
(Moreh, 1, 26). Of., also, ibid. 1, 46 (n pTi nnpD taM ^nn D!i»o ny« snnnw); 
and Aristotle, Physics, V, 2. See Scheyer, Psychol. Syst. d. Maim., p. 11, 
n. 3; p. 14, n. 4. Al-Earabi (mmiD^n n^^rmn, in ffoum nw, Leipzig, 1849, p. 2) 
divides the faculties as follows : mrifin n^m n-iiynDH namC^st^n of M.)n-iinen hdh 
}trilian n^m. In making his division, M. seems to have had in mind the divi- 
sions of Aristotle and al-Farabi. By adding the nutritive faculty (]tn), 
which Aristotle includes in his list, to the list of al-Farabi we have M.'s 
list. See Eosin, Ethik, p. 47, n. 4. 

3 See Hebrew text, c. I, p. 9, n. 9. 

3 Dvn cplWS; Ar. DDi6m itnnVMl, homonymously, i. e. the participation 
of two things in the same name. In Millot ha-Higgayon, c. XII, M. 
defines this term as follows. "If a noun has a number of significations 

it is a homonym The word yv, which is used to designate the 

eye which sees, and a fountain, is a homonym. The common or appelatiye 
noun (see Munk, Gruide, 1, Introd., p. 6, n. 2) designates something common 
to two or more things, and by such a word we recognize, as regards each 
of these things, the class to which it belongs on account of the conception 
of the thing which each shares in common, as, for instance, the word 
living On) which is applied to a man, a horse, a scorpion, and a fish; for 
life, which consists of nutrition and sensation, is a common possession Of 
each one of these species." In this sense, the words nutrition (pt^ anid 
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that the sensation of one species is the same as that of another, 
for each species has its own characteristic soul distinct from 
every other, with the result that there necessarily arises from 
each soul activities peculiar to itselt It is possible, however, 
that an activity of one soul may seem to be similar to that of 
another, in consequence of which one might think that both 
belong to the same class, and thus consider them to be alike; but 
such is not the case. 

By way of elucidation, let us imagine that three dark places 
are illumined, one lit up by the sun shining upon it, the second 
by the moon, and the third by a flame. Now, in each of these 
places there is light, but the efficient cause in the one case is 
the sun, in the other the moon, and in the third the fire. So 
it is with sensation and its causes. In man it is the human 
soul, in the ass it is the soul of the ass, and in the eagle, the 
soul of the eagle. These sensations have, moreover, nothing in 
common, except the homonymous term which is applied to them. 
Mark well this point, for it is very important, as many so-called 
philosophers have fallen into error regarding it, in consequence 
of which *they have been driven to absurdities and fallacies. 
^Returning to our subject of the faculties of the soul, let me 
say that the nutritive faculty consists of (1) the power of at- 
tracting nourishment to the body, (2) the retention of the same, 
(3) its digestion (assimilation), (4) the repulsion of superfluities, 
(5) growth, (6) procreation, and (7) the differentiation of the 
nutritive juices that are necessary for sustenance from those 
which are to be expelled.* The detailed discussion of these 
seven -faculties — ^the means by which and how they perform their 
functions, in which members of the body their operations are 
most visible and perceptible, which of them are always present, 
and which disappear within a given time — belongs to the science 
of medicine, and need not be taken up here. 

The faculty of sensation consists of the five weU-known senses 



sensation (V^^llb) «re homonyms. See Munk, Ghiide, I, Introd., p. 6, notes 
2 and 3; and Eaufmann, AttributenUkre, pp. 420, n. 91, 460, n. 148, 461, 
n. 149. 

i The first four of these powers are discussed with more detail in 
Mor^ I, 72. See Munk, Ghtidej I, p. 367, n. 5. 
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of seeing, hearing, tasting, smelling, and feeling, the last of 
which is found over the whole surface of the body, not being 
confined to any special member, as are the other four faculties. 
The imagination is that faculty which retains impressions of 
things perceptible to the mind, after they have ceased to afPect 
directly the senses which conceived them. This faculty, com- 
bining some of these impressions and separating others from 
one another, thus constructs out of originally perceived ideas 
some of which it has never received any impression, and which 
it could not possibly have perceived. For instance, one may 
imagine an iron ship floating in the air, or a man whose head 
reaches the heaven and whose feet rest on the earth, or an 
animal with a thousand eyes, and many other similar impossi- 
bilties which the imagination may construct and endow with 
an existence that is fanciful.^ In this regard, the Mulakallimun^ 

1 M. defines imagination in Moreh, I, 73, Tenth Jhropontion^ Note, It 
is the opposite of the intellect which *^analyzes and divides the component 
parts of things, it forms abstract ideas of them, represents them in their 
tme form as well as in their causal relations, derives from one object a 
great many facts, which — for the intellect — totally differ from each other, 
just as two human individuals appear different to the imagination; it 
distinguishes that which is the property of the genus from that which is 
peculiar to the individual, — and no proof is correct unless founded on the 
former; the intellect further determines whether certain qualities of a 
thing are essential or non-essential. Imagination has none of these functions. 
It only perceives the individual, the compound in that aggregate condition 
in which it presents itself to the senses; or it combines things which 
exist separately, joins some of them together, and represents them all as 
one body or as a force of the body. Hence it is that some imagine a 
man with a horse's head, or with wings, etc. This is called a fiction, a 
phantasm; it is a thing to which nothing in the actual world corresponds. 
Nor can imagination in any way obtain a purely immaterial image of an 
object, however abstract the form of the image may be. Imagination 
yields, therefore, no test for the reality of a thing." Further {ibid, II, 36) 
it is stated that part of the functions of the imagination is to retain im- 
pressions by the senses, to combine them, and chiefly to form images. 
The most perfect developement of the imaginative faculty results in 
prophecy. See infra, p. 47, and n. 3. 

' The Mutakallimun were a sect of dogmatic or religious philosophers 
who tried to harmonize Mohammedan theology with Aristotelian philosophy. 
Starting with the "word of God" (kaldm, A^Tot), as contained in the Koran, 
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have fallen into grievous and pernicious error, as a result of 
which their false theories form the corner-stone of a sophistical 
system which divides things into the necessary j the possible, and 
the impossible; so that they believe, and have led others to 
believe, that all creations of the imagination are possible, not 
having in mind, as we have stated, that this faculty may at- 
tribute existence to that which cannot possibly exist. ^ 

The appetitive is that faculty by which a man desires, or 
loathes a thing, and from which there arise the following 

they endeavored to reconcile revelation with philosophy. I. T., in his 
Glossary of Strange Words, harshly criticizes them as ^a sect of pseudo- 
scientists without wisdom." T. J* De Boer says of their system of philo- 
sophy, ''An assertion, expressed in logical or dialectic fashion, whether 
verbal or written, was called by the Arabs, — generally, but more particularly 
in religious teaching— Xa/am (A^toi), and those who advanced such 
assertions were called MutakaUimun. The name was transferred from the 
individual assertion to the entire system, and it covered also the intro- 
ductory, elementary observations on Method, — and so on. Our best de- 
signation for the science of the Kalain is ^Theological Dialectics' or 
simply 'Dialectics', and in what follows we may translate MutakaUiimm 
by 'Dialecticians'," Geschichte der PhUosophie im Islam^ Stuttgart, 1901, 
p. 43 ff.; Eng. ed., London, 1903, pp. 42-43. To M. we are indebted for 
a knowledge of the details of the system of the MutakaUifMmy which he 
describes in a masterly way in his famous attack on the Kaldm {Moreh, 
1, 71 — 76). He is vehemently opposed to them, not because of the views they 
held in regard to the universe and God, many of which coincided with 
his own, but on account of the method they pursued in arriving at their 
conclusions. On the Mutakallimun, and the Kaldm, see Yehudah ha-Levi, 
Ouzariy c. Y; Munk, MUanges, pp. 311-312, 318 £f.; idem, article Arabes, 
in Dictionnaire des Sciences phUosophiques', idem. Notice sttr B. Saadia 
Ga^i p. 156 ff.; idem, Cruide, I, p. 335, n. 2; Steinschneider, Seb. Lit, 
p. 117; idem, HUb,, p. 415; Kaufmann, Attributenlehre, see index; M. Gut- 
mann. Das Rdiffionsphil, Syst. d* MutakaUimun nach der Berichte des Mai' 
mun, Leipzig, 1885; Ludwig Stein, in AG Ph., voL XI, pp. 330-334; 
Schreiner, Der KaUtm in der jUdischen Literatwr, Berlin, 1895; S. Horo- 
vitz, in ZDMG, 57, p. 177 £P.; I. Goldziher, Y<yrlesungen Ober den Isl%m, 
(Heidelberg, 1910), p. 100 f.; 127 f.; 129; 172 f.; 177 f.; etc. 

^ Of. Mcreh, I, 73, Tenth Proposition, in which M. describes the theory 
of admissibility of the Mutakallimun, which forms the principal support 
of their doctrine (nban T10P )nti imsr ^w» m'^jfnn rma K^n rrtitnfn noTpnn 
D'ninen). Everything conceived by the imagination, they maintain, is ad- 
mitted as possible. Cf., also, ibid., I, 49; III, 15. See Scheyer, Psychol. 
Syst. d. Maim., pp. 12-13; Munk, GiAide, 1, p. 400, n. 2. 
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actiyities: the pursuit of an object or flight from it, inclination 
and avoidance, anger and affection, fear and courage, cruelty 
and compassion, loye and hate, and many other similar psychic 
qualities.^ All parts of the body are subseryient to these ac- 
tivities, as the ability of the hand to grasp, that of the foot to 
walk, that of the eye to see, and that of the heart to make 
one bold or timid. Sinularily, the other members of the body, 
whether external or internal, are instruments of the appetitive 
fiBW5ulty.2 

Beascn, that faculty peculiar to, man, enables him to under- 
stand, reflect, acquire knowledge of the sciences, and to discriminate 
between proper and improper actions.' Its functions are partly 
practical and partly speculative (theoretical), the practical being, in 
turn, either mechanical or intellectual. By means of the spe- 
culative power, man knows things as they really are, and which, 
by their nature, are not subject to change. These are called 
the sciences* in general; The mechanical power is that by 



t D'^B^Mn DnpJDn, psychic accidents. Cf. Moreh, I, 51. "It is a self- 
evident fact that the attribute is not inherent in the object to which it 
is ascribed, but it is superadded to its essence, and is consequently an ac- 
cident." See, also, Md., I, 73. Fourth Proposition. With M.'s description 
of the appetitive faculty compare that of al-Farabi, in JTiintD^n ni!?nnn, p. 2: 

^H ,iiDtD mTi» i« nann wpynf^ rv'W^^Hn nnnwrinn rrrr na iw« vcn nnni^^tom 
n«Tni ,ni^»ni nip'^vn ,m7^»7V\ n»ywn iTiT \y\ ,inpnT8^ i« ,ino«iD^» w irn«n^w 

.wfiin ""nptt inn maamni mntanni ,pyvn owm ,pnBam 
2 Of. Moreh, 1, 46 : WMn ni^iPB*? D^a d!?id na'»3fim nna ntnn nnK nawa dVid D^ten 

'31 m&^nilDn. All the organs of the body are employed in the various 
actions of the soul. Cf. Aristotle, De Anima^ III, 10, ed. Hicks, pp. 152 
and 153. 

' Cf. Millot ha-Higgai/oni c. XIV (beg.) : "The word dibhur as used by 
former philosophers of cultured nations, is a homonym having three 
significations. In the first place, it is used to designate that power 
peculiar to man by which he forms conceptions, acquires a knowledge of 
the sciences, and differentiates between the proper and the improper. 
This is called the reasoning faculty or soul." Cf. Ibn Daud, Emunah 
Bamahi I, 6. 

* Cf. Eth. Nic, VI, 3 : "What science is is plain from the following con- 
siderations, if one is to speak accurately, instead of being led away by 
resemblances. For we all conceive that what we scientificaUy know cannot 
be otherwise than it is So, then, whatever comes within the 
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which the arts, such as architecture, agriculture, medicine, and 
navigation are acquired. * The intellectual power is that by 
which one, when he intends to do an act, reflects upon what 
he has premeditated, considers the possibility of performing it, 
and, if he thinks it possible, decides how it should be done.2 

This is all we have deemed it necessary to say in this regard 
concerning the soul. Know, however, that the soul, whose facul- 
ties and parts we have described above, and which is a unit, 
may be compared to matter in that it likewise has a form^ 
which is reason. If the form (reason) does not communicate its 
impression to the soul, then the disposition existing in the soul 
to receive that form is of no avail, and exists to no purpose, 
as Solomon says, "Also in the want of knowledge in the soul 
there is nothing good".^ This means that if a soul has not 



range of science is by necessity, and therefore eternal — ^because all things 
are so which exist necessarily — and all e£emal things are without be- 
ginning, and indestructible." 

i Of. MUlot ha-Higgayon, loc, cit: I^^B^ fpom DW D'«onpn h^» HDH^D Dtt«i1 
ntD^niD nean ta imp ,D^ro«ten D^ts^s^Dn ^3 ^p p ni ini^^uM wvp nwn te bv 
n^Wfi nD«te \nh nantsf nw waiJnm rrt'tianto nn« to i«npn ^r^^Yv nD»te h'^wdi^m. 

Of., also, EtL Nic. VI, 4, on "Art." 

2 With M.'s definition of the rational faculty compare that of al-Parabi 

(nw^ttiin nibnnn, p. 2) : ni3«Vom wto^nn m«n tinto tt i»k i«n -imtsn nam. 

See Eosin, Ethik, p. 47, n. 4; Kaufmann, Attributerdehre, p. 398, and 
note 60. On this faculty and its functions, see Scheyer, Ffsychol. Syst. d. 
Maim,, pp. 14-29; Kosin, Ethik, pp. 49-51, and Wolff, Acht Gapitel, 
p. 7, n. 1. 

The following scheme will elucidate the divisions of the functions of 
the rational f acuity y according to M. 

Reason Otewn nan ,nOTn nan ^n'lntDn wain ; 

Ar. po«i^«) 



Practical Otfi^Pto; Ar.*<^toP) Theoretical OiV» p>\ri n3«te; 



Ar.'ifca) 



Mechanical(T(aw\'Cirovh\i Intellectual (^vmt^', Sciences (moan; Ar. mVp); 

^^Wto n^Kte; At. nSB); 

Ar. ^anD) 
Architecture, etc. 

3 Prov. XIX, 2. 
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attained a form but remains without intelligence, its existence 
is not a good one.^ However, this is not the place for us to 
discuss such problems as that of form^ matter, and the number 
of different kinds of intelligence, and their means of acquisition ;> 
nor is it necessary for what we have to say concerning the 
subject of ethics, but is more appropriately to be discussed in 
the Book on Prophecy, which we mention (elsewhere). » 
Now I conclude this chapter, and begin the next. 

1 M. considers matter and form in the Aristotelian sense. The prin- 
cipia of all existing, transient things are matter, form, and the absence 
of a particular form (Moreh, I, 17). Matter (itDin ^irwtD, ^ Ckn) consists 
of the underlyiDg, basic substance of a thing, which has a potential but 
not a real existence, its true nature consisting in the property of never 
being without a disposition to receive a form (ibid., Ill, 8). Every sub- 
stance is endowed with a form (m^il, mi!l, to ttSoi), or incoporeal being 
(ibid,, II, 12), by means of which that substance is what it is. That is, 
through form that which is potentially in existence comes into real exi- 
stence (Aristotle, Physics, II, 3; Metaphysics, I, 3), and upon it the reality 
and essence of a thing depend. When the form is destroyed, the thing's 
existence is terminated (Moreh, III, 69). As soon as a substance has 
received a certain form, the absence or privation ("npnn, Dlrt») of that 
form which it has just received has ceased, and it is replaced by the privation 
of another form, and so on with all possible forms (ibid., I, 17). Gf. 
Aristotle, Physics, 1, 5-7; also ]n nn, c. IX. Matter is constantly seeking 
to cast off the form it has in order to receive another, and so form does 
not remain permanently in a substance. M. aptly compares matter to a 
faithless wife, who, although not being without a husband, continually 
seeks another man in his place (Moreh, III, 8). The soul, according to 
Aristotle, is the form of the body which, as matter, has merely a potential- 
ity for existence. See supra, p. 37, n. 2. He says, "It must follow, then, that 
soul is substance in the sense that it is the form of a natural body having 
in it the capacity of life." (De Anima, II, 1, ed. Hicks, pp. 48 and 49). 
M. agrees with this, and says in Tesode ha-Torah, IV, 8. ''The soul of 
all flesh is its form which God has given it." The human soul, however, 
needs in turn a form in order that it may become a reality. The soul's 
form is, as M. states here, reason (Vstt^, bpv, voOs), or more definitely the 
acquired reason (7MpX\ bytf; see Scheyer, Psychol. Syst d. Maim., c. Ill; 
also p. 59, note E ; p. 65 ff., especially p. 66), and it this that makes man 
what he is. Of. Moreh, 1, 7. "It is acknowledged that a man who does 
not possess this form, is no man." 

3 See Moreh, I, 68; Scheyer, ibid., c. II, c. Ill, and especially Munk, 
Guide, I, pp. 304-308, note. 

3 In Perek Heiek, Seventh Article of Faith (Holzer, Dogmenlehre, p. 24; 
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I. Friedlaender, Arabic Writings of M., p. 32), M. mentions his intention 
of writing a Book on Prophecy and a Book of Harmony (ini« rri« la^fi^l 

'31 w pornD "ifcw nwaan ntooa ik ^mr n»« mismn riTtoi dm itoipfi^), for the 

purpose of elucidating the exoteric lessons, of the prophets and of the 
Midrashim, After haying started, however, he abandoned this intention, 
and later incorporated the material for the Book on Prophecy in the Moreh, 
Part n, in chapters 32 to 48, and that of the Book of Harmony ("IDD 
n«wnn) he scattered throughout the Moreh. See Moreh, I, IntrocL; Bloch, 
Charakteristik und Inhaltsangabe des Moreh Nebuchim, in Moses hen Maimon, 
I» PP* 7, 8 and 15. 



CHAPTER n 

CONCERNING THE TRANSGRESSIONS OP THE 

FACULTIES OF THE SOUL AND THE DESIGNATION 

OF THOSE FACULTIES WHICH ARE THE SEAT OF 

THE VIRTUES AND THE VICES t 

Know that transgressions and observances of the Law have 
their origin only in two of the faculties of the soul, namely, 
the sensitive ^ and the appetitive, and that to these two faculties 
alonie are to be ascribed all transgressions and observances. 
The fkculties of nutrition and imagination do not give rise to 
observance or transgression, for in connection with neither is 
there any conscious or voluntary act. That is, man cannot 
consciously suspend their functions, nor can he curtail any one 
of their activities. The proof of this is that the functions of 
both these faculties, the nutritive and the imaginative, continue 
to be operative when one is asleep, which is not true of any 
other of the soul's faculties. 3 



1 For a discussion of the contents of this chapter, see Scheyer, PsychoU 
Sy&t, d. Maim.y p. 102 ff.; Jaraczewski, ZPhKr.y XL VI p. 10; and Rosin, 
Ethiki p. 54 ff. On the title, see Hebrew text, c. II, p. 14, n. 1 and 2. 

2 In ascribing transgressions and observances to the faculty of sensation^ 
M. differs from Aristotle who asserts that sense is the originating cause 
of no moral action, since brutes, too, are possessed of sense, but are in no 
ways partakers of moral actions {Eth. Nic., VI, 2). M., however, draws a 
distinction between the sensitive faculty of man and that of animals. Sen- 
sation as applied to man and beast is a homonymous term, the sensitive 
faculty of man being different from that of all other animate beings. See 
supra, c. I, pp. 39—40. 

3 M. differs from al-Farabi who ascribes participation in moral and im- 
moral acts to all the faculties of the soul (n^M!ID:n m^nnn, p. 36 ff.). The 
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As regards the ratiandl faculty, uncertainty prevails (among 
philosophers) \ but I maintain that observance and transgression 
may also originate in this faculty, in so far as one believes a 
true or a t&he doctrine, though no action which may be de- 
signated as an observance or a transgression results there- 
from.* Consequently, as I said above, these two faculties (the 



latter, however, does not consider nutrition to be one of the faculties. 
Abraham ibn Daud, including nutrition among the souFs faculties, allots 
to each a cardinal virtue (Emunah Ramahf III, p. 110). Aristotle excludes 
the imagination as one of the faculties directly affecting the performance 
of virtues, but considers it as producing movement through the agency 
of appetency {De Anima, in, 10). M., later, departs somewhat from the 
view he holds in the Perdkim regarding the imagination^ fti^d, in agreement 
with Aristotle, considers it to be bound up indirectly, through the appeti- 
tive faculty, with conscious activity (see Scheyer, ibid; pp. 98, and 105). 
This is the sense of the passage in Morehf II, 4, where he states that 
animate beings move either by inatinct (vafi considered equivalent to TO 
nnis^n&n), or by reason. Instinct he defines as the intention of an animate 
being to approach something agreeable, or to shun something disagi^eable, 
as, for instance, to approach water on account of thirst, or to avoid the 
sun on account of its heat. He, then, goes on to say that it makes no 
difference whether the thing really exists or is imaginary, since the ima" 
gination of something agreeable or of something disagreeable likewise causes 
the animate being to move Onn D"i »jmn^ nilTttf nw nWD VdTW no p^na ^3). 
Furthermore, in Moreh, 11, 12, he declares that all defects in speech or 
character are either the direct or indirect work of the imagination 0?3 ^3 

'hvt nnn -jVDi w \mir\ bvt mn wfloa ii< nana p-ion). In regard to prophecy, 

M. lays great stress upon the imagination (ihid.j II, 35), considering pro- 
phecy to be the most perfect development of the imaginative faculty. 
During sleep this faculty is the same as when it receives prophecy, except 
that when asleep the imagination is not fully developed, and has not 
reached its highest perfection. See supra, c. I, p. 41, n. 1. 

* See Rosin, Ethik, p. 65, n. 1. 

' Cf. Moreh, 11, 4, "But even a being that is endowed with the faculty 
of forming an idea, and possesses a soul with the faculty of moving, does 
not change its place on each occasion that it forms an idea; for an idea 
alone does not produce motion, as has been explained in (Aristotle^s) Metor 
physics. "We can easily understand this, when we consider how often we 
form ideas of certain things, yet do not move towards them, though we 
are able to do so; it is only when the desire arises for the thing imagined 
that we move in order to obtain it." Of. De Anima III, 10. The same 
thought is expressed in Eth, Nic. VI, 2, "And so since moral virtue is a 
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sensitive and the appetitive) alone really produce transgressions 
and observances. 

Now, as for the virtues, they are of two kinds, moroU and 
intellectudl, with the corresponding two classes of vices, i The 
intellectual virtues belong to the rational faculty. They are 
(1) tvisdom, which is the knowledge of the direct and indirect 
causes of things based on a previous realization of the existence 
of those things, the causes of which have been investigated; ^ (2) rear 
soYiy consisting of (a) inborn, theoretical reasoriy that is, axioms, ^ 
(b) the acquired intellect,^ which we need not discuss here, and 



disposition exercising choice, and choice is will consequent on deliberation, 
the reason must be true and the will right to constitute good choice, and 
what the reason affirms the will must pursue . . . But operation of the in- 
tellect b^ itself moves nothing, only when directed to a certain result — ^i. e. 
exercised in moral action ..." See Scheyer, ibid., p. 10^—104; and Rosin, 
Ethik, p. 56, n. 2. 

1 Of. Eth, Nie., (dpenu i^uad and SuuHnnvcaC) 1, 11 (end); II, 1; VI, 2; Eude- 
mian Ethics, II, Ij MiUot ha-Higgayouj c. XIV (wnm ni^PD nnDn rt^jwa). 

3 Wisdom (ntdSn), according to M., is used of four different things 
(Moreh, III, 54). It denotes (1) the knowledge of those truths which lead 
to the knowledge of God, (2) the knowledge of any workmanship, (3) the 
acquisition of moral principles, and (4) cunning and subtlety. In Moreh, 
I, 69, where M. demonstrates that God is the Frimal Cause, in agreement 
with Aristotle (Physics, II, 7), he asserts that everything owes its origin 
to four causes, the substance, the form, the agens (^91&), and the final cause 
(n'^^an). These are sometimes direct (D^anp), and sometimes indirect (^D^pim), 
though each in itself is a cause (jhv or niD, corresponding to Ar. ^Ap and 
t^^A,»^M); oirUt^ iOriov, Of. Munk, Guide, I, p. 313, n. 1.) 

i Literally, first impressions (WiWHin niVsttrifin; Ar. b^»h» nH^lpPD; df)xof 
T&y avodeucrQr e^ftara, intelligibilia prima), which are fundamental principles 
or axioms that would need no proof even though man were left in his 
primitive state (Moreh, I, 51), and which are explained by common sense. 
There are four kinds of knowledge which need no demonstration, one of 
them being the knowledge of axioms, as, for instance, that the whole is 
greater than a part, that two is an even number, that two things equal to 
the same thing are equal to each other (Millet ha-Higgayon, c. XIV), and 
that one cannot both affirm and deny a thing. See Scheyer, note to 
Moreh, I, 51. Of. Eth. Nie., VI, 6 on Intuitive Apprehension; Scheyer, 
JPsychol, Syst, d. Maim,, p. 16 — 17 j and Munk, Guide, I, p. 128, n. 3. 

* For the definition and description of the acquired intellect (nipin batt^ 
or bTi»X} n^^T\ b^Vf; Ar. MKtroAn bpshiH, vow imimrnt), see Moreh, I, 72; I. T. 
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(c) sagacity and intellectual cleverness, wliich is the ability to 
perceive quickly, and to grasp an idea without delay, or in a 
very short time. The vices of this faculty are the antitheses 
or the opposites of these virtues. 

Moral virtues belong only to the appetitive faculty to which 
that of sensation in this connection is merely subservient. * The 
virtues of this faculty are very numerous, being moderation, [i. e. 
fear of sin], liberality, honesty, meekness, humility, contentedness, 
[which the Rabbis call "wealth", when they say, "Who is truly 
wealthy? He who is contented with his lot" 2], courage, [faith- 
fiilness], and other virtues akin to these. The vices of this 
faculty consist of a deficiency or of an exaggeration of these 
qualities. 

As regards the faculties of nutrition and imagination, it can- 
not be said that they have vices or virtues, but that the nutri- 
tive functions work properly or improperly; as, for instance, 
when one says that a man's digestion is good or bad, or that 
one's imagination is confused or clear. This does not mean, 
however, that they have virtues or vices. 

So much we wished to discuss in this chapter. 



Glossary of Strange Words, svh voce (under D); Scheyer, iMd., pp. 17 — 19, 
39—93; Munk, Guide, I, pp. 307—308, note; Rosin, Ethik, p. 57, n. 1; 
Wolff, Acht Oapitel, p. 11, n. 1; and idem, Mttsa b. MainvUns eschatologische 
Gedanken, p. 13, etc. 

* See Scheyer, ibid., pp. 104 — 105, and Rosin, ibid., p. 57, n. 4. 

* Abot, IV, 1. 
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CHAPTER m 

CONCERNING THE DISEASES OF THE SOUL* 

The ancients 2 maintained that the sonl, like the body, is 
subject to good health and illness. The soul's healthfiil state is 
due to its condition, and that of its faculties, by which it con- 
stantly does what is right, and performs what is proper, while 
the illness of the soul is occasioned by its condition, and that 
of its faculties, which results in its constantly doing wrong, 
and performing actions that are improper.^ The science of 
medicine investigates the health of the body. Now, just as 
those, who are physically ill, imagine that, on account of their 
vitiated tastes, the sweet is bitter and the bitter is sweet — and 
likewise fancy the wholesome to be unwholesome — and just as 
their desire grows stronger, and their enjoyment increases for 
such things as dust, coal, very acidic and sour foods, and the 
like — which the healthy loathe and refuse, as they are not only 
not beneficial even to the healthy, but possibly harmful — so 
those whose souls are ill, that is the wicked and the morally 
perverted, imagine that the bad is good, and that the good is 
bad. The ivicked man, moreover, continually longs for excesses 
which are really pernicious, but which, on account of the illness 
of his soul, he considers to be good.* Likewise, just as when 

1 For a discussion of the contents of this chapter, see Jaraczewski, 
ZPhKr., XL VI pp. 10—11; and Rosin, Ethik, p. 77 ff. A short summary 
is contained in H. Deot, II, 1. 

' See Forewardf p. 35 n. 3. 

» Of. Firhe Moaheh^ in Kdbeiiy 11, 20b, rw D^WDlV^Bn nfi«lD WTn p nwb itsK 

« Aristotle, in discussing Fleaswres (Eth. Nic., X, 5), says, *^Yet in the 
case of human creatures they (pleasures) differ not a little; for the very 
same things please some and pain others; and what are painful and hateful 

n* 
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people, unacquainted with the science of medicine, realize that 
they are sick, and consult a physician, who tells them what they 
must do, forbidding them to partake of that which they imagine 
beneficial, and prescribing for them things which are unpleasant 
and bitter, in order that their bodies may become healthy, and 
that they may again choose the good and spurn the bad, so 
those whose souls become ill should consult the sages, the moral 
physicians, who will advise them against indulging in those evils 
which they (the morally ill) think are good, so that they may 
be healed by that art of which I shall speak in the next 
chapter, and through which the moral qualities are restored to 
their normal condition. But, if he who is morally sick be not 
aware of his illness, imagining that he is well, or, being aware 
of it, does not seek a remedy, his end will be similar to that 
of one, who, suflfering from bodily ailment, yet continuing to 
indulge himself, neglects to be cured, and who in consequence 
surely meets an untimely death. 

Those who know that they are in a diseased state, but neverthe- 
less yield to their inordinate passions, are described in the truthful 
Law which quotes their own words, "Though I walk in the stubbor- 
ness of my heart, in order that the indulgence of the passions may 
appease the thirst for them." ^ This means that, intending to quench the 



to some are pleasant to and liked by others. The same is the case with 
sweet things; the same will not seem so to the man in a fever as to him 
who is in health; nor will the invalid and the person in robust health have 
the same notion of warmth. The same is the case with other things also." 
Cf., also, jff. Deot, II, 1, "To those who are diseased the bitter tastes sweet 
and the sweet bitter. Some sick people, moreover, crave and long for food 
that is unfit to eat, such as dust and charcoal, spuming food that is bene- 
ficial, such as bread and meat, according to the intensity of their illness. 
Likewise, people whose souls are diseased desire and love evil character- 
istics, and hate the moral path, being loathe to pursue it, since, on ac- 
count of their illness, it is very difficult for them to do so. Thus, Isaiah 
says of such people, *Wo unto those that say of the evil it is good, and 
of the good it is evil; that put darkness for light, and light for darkness, 
that put bitter for sweet, and sweet for bitter* (V, 20). Concerning them 
it is also said that '(they are those) who leave the path of uprightness to 
walk in the ways of darkness* (Prov. II, 13)." 
> Dt. XXIX, 18. 
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thirst, it is, on the contrary, intensifed. He who is ignorant 
of his illness is spoken of in many places by Solomon, who says, 
"The way of the fool is straight in his own eyes, but he who 
hearkeneth unto counsel is wise".^ This means that he who 
listens to the counsel of the sage is wise, for the sage teaches 
him the way that is actually right, and not the one that he 
(the morally ill) erroneously considers to be such. Solomon 
also says, "There is many a way which seemeth even before a 
man; but its ends are ways unto death".^ Again, in regard to 
these who are morally ill, in that they do not know what is 
injurious from that which is beneficial, he says, "The way of the 
wicked is like darkness; they do not know against what they 
stumble." » 

The art of healing the diseases of the soul will, however, 
form the subject-matter of the fourth chapter. 



t Prov. Xri, 15. i Ibid., XIV, 12. 

• Ibid,, TV, 19. Cf. H. Deot, II, 1, "What is the remedy for those whose 
souls ar» diseased? Let them consult the sages who are the physicians 
of the soul, who will cure their disease by teaching them those character- 
istics by which they may return to the moral path, and recognize their 
evil traits. Oonceming those who do not seek the sages in order to be 
cured, Solomon says, ^wisdom and instruction fools despise* (Prov. I, 7)"» 
The conception of a spiritual healing originated neither with Aristotle nor 
with M. There are many biblical passages based on such a comparison 
with the healinff art, as Jer. in, 22 : DD^nia>ttfDnfi1«; Hos.XIV,5: DrQ1B»«B'W 
Ps. XLI,5: 1^ ^n«»n ^3 '•Vtol n«Bn«, etc. Rosin, Ethik, p. 78, n. 4, refers to 
similar passages in Hebrew, Greek, and Arabic literature. 



CHAPTER IV 

OONOEKNING THE CURE OF THE DISEASES OF THE SOUL i 

Good deeds are such as are equibalanced,^ maintaining the 
mean between two equally bad extremes, the too mtich and the 



i To this chapter, in which the Aristotelian doctrine of the Mean 
QAmr&npj balance) is applied to Jewish ethics, M. later supplemented 
H. Deot, 1, 1—7; n, 2, 3, 7; and III, 1. Of. Eth. Nic. H, 5—9; in, 8— 14; 
IV. Although M. follows Aristotle in defining virtue as a state inter- 
mediate between two extremes, the too little and the too much, he still 
remains on Jewish ground, as there are biblical and Talmudical passages 
expressing such a thought. Such passages are Prov. IV, 26, "Balance well 
the track of thy foot, and let all thy ways be firmly right"; ibid., XXX, 8, 
"Neither poverty nor riches give thou unto me"; Eccles. VII, 16, "Be not 
righteous overmuch; neither show thyself overwise". (quoted in H. Deot, 
III, 1) ; etc. In Moreh, I, 32, M. interprets "neither show thyself overwise*' 
and "To eat too much honey is not good" (Prov. XXV, 27) as a warning 
against attempting to exceed the limits of one's intellectual powers, and 
as an admonition to keep knowledge within bounds. In the Palestinian 
Talmud (Hagigah, II, 77 a bot), there is found an interesting passage which 
sums up well the thought of this chapter, and it is curious that M. did 
not refer to it. It reads, "The ways of the Torah may be likened to two 
roads, on one of which fire and on the other snow is encountered. If one 
go along one path, he will be burned to death, and if he proceed along 
the other, he will perish in the snow. What, then, should one do? He 
must go between the extremes." A similar passage is found in Tosefta 
Hagigah 2 (cf. Yer, Hagigah, p. 20), "They make it incumbent upon man 
to go between the extremes, and not to incline to this side or to that." 
See, also, Sotah, 5 a, "he (the scholar) in whom there is pride deserves ex- 
communication, and also he in whom there is no pride at all." For a 
discussion of Aristotle's doctrine of the Meadrrp, see Grant, The Ethic8 of 
Aristotle, vol. I, pp. 261 — 262. For that of M., see Jaraczewski, ZPhKr, 
XLVI, pp. 11—12; Rosin, EthUc, p. 26, n. 1; p. 79 ff.; Lazarus, Ethik, vol. 
I, Abhang XIV (Eng. ed. vol. I, p. 273 f.); Wolff, Acht Capitdj Introd., 
pp. Xm — ^XIV; YeUin and Abrahams, MaimonideSj pp. 78 — 83; Cohen,' 
Charakteristik, etc., in Moses ben Maimon, I, p. Ill ff. ; A. Lowenthal in 
JE»t II, p. 101; Lewis, in Aspects of the Hebrew Genius, (London, 1910) 
pp. 82 — 83. On the mean in Jewish religious philosophy, see Bosin, Ethik, 
pp. 10, 12, 14, 19, 24; H. Malter, JQB (new series) vol. I, p. 160, n. 15. 

> D^te^, the equidistant (equivalent to the Aristotelian &ror, the exactly 
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too littleA Virtues axe psychic conditions and dispositions which 
are mid-way between two reprehensible extremes, one of which 
is characterized by an exaggeration, the other by a deficiency. 2 
Good deeds are the product of these dispositions. To illustrate, 
abstemiousness is a disposition which adopts a mid-course between 
inordinate passion and total insensibility to pleasure. Abstem- 
iousness, then, is a proper rule of conduct, and the psychic dis- 
position which gives rise to it is an ethical quality; but inordi- 
nate passion, the extreme of excess, and total insensibility to 
enjoyment, the extreme of deficiency 3, are both absoluteley 
pernicious. The psychic dispositions, firom which these two 
extremes, inordinate passion and insensibility, result — the one 
being an exaggeration, the other a deficiency — are alike classed 
among moral imperfections. 

Likewise, liberality is the mean between sordidness and extra- 
vagence; courage, between recklessness and cowardice; dignity, 
between haughtiness and loutishness *; humility, between arrogance 



equalf the normal, or eguibalanced); cf. Moreh, II, 39, '^It is clear, then, 
that the Law is normal (miVfi) in this sense; for it contains the words, 
*Just statutes and judgments' (D^t. IV, 8)j but *ju8t' is here identical 
with ^equibalanced' (D*IW)." 

I D^jnrifiDn, the mean (Aristotelian fiiaoy), Nic. Eth., 11, 6, "By an ob- 
jective mean, I understand that which is equidistant from the two given 
extremes, and which is one and the same to all, and by a mean relatively 
to the person, I understand that which is neither too much nor too little." 

* Cf. ibid., "Virtue, then, is a disposition of the moral purpose in 
relative balance, which is determined by a standard, according as the 
thoughtful man would determine. It is a middle state between two faulty 
ones, in the way of excess on one side, and defect on the other; and 
it is 80, moreover, because the faulty states on one side fall short of, 
and those on the other side exceed, what is right, both in the case of the 
emotions and the actions; but virtue finds, and, when found, adopts the 
mean." Of. H, Deot, 1, 4, and II, 2. 

3 \WHr\n r«pn, is the extreme of excess (Aristotle's ^tpfioM), and TT^ 
priKn the extreme of deficiency (iKKeopa), Cf. jff. Deot, I, 5; III, 1 ; pninK^ 
'y\ p nn«r «^i ne^a ^3tr k^w np ]nn«n nb, where jnnKn •« clearly means the 
extreme of the too little. 

* See Hebrew text, c. IV, pp. 19—20, n. 17. On the gloss nwififi nmm 
'3^, introduced here in some Mss. and edd., see Hebrew text, c. IV, p. 20, 
note. This gloss seems to go back to Eth. Nic^ 11, 7, "He that is as he 
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and self-abasement; contentedness, between avarice and slothful 
indifference; and magnificence, between meanness and profusion. 
[Since definite terms do not exist in our language with which to 
express these latter qualities, it is necessary to explain their con- 
tent, and tell what the philosophers meant by them. A man is 
called magnificent whose whole intention is to do good to others 
by personal service, by money, or advice, and with all his power, 
but without meanwhile bringing suffering or disgrace upon himself. 
That is the medium line of conduct. The mean man is one 
who does not want others to succeed in anything, even though 
he himself may not thereby suffer any loss, hardship, or injury. 
That is the one extreme. The profuse man, on the contrary, 
is one who willingly performs the above-mentioned deeds, in spite 
of the fact that thereby he brings upon himself great injury, 
or disgrace, terrible hardship, or considerable loss. That is the 
other extreme. >] Gentleness is the mean between irascibility 
and insensibility to shame and disgrace; and modesty, between 
impudence and shamefacedness.^ [The explanation of these latter 



should be may be called friendly, and his mean state friendliness ; be that 
exceeds, if it be without any interested motive, somewhat too complaisant, 
if with such motive, a flatterer; he that is deficient and in all instances 
unpleasant, quarrelsome and cross." 

1 The virtue which I. T. explains here, owing to the inadequacy of the 
Hebrew terms, is the one which Aristotle calls magnificence (I. T.'s aitt 
a^). The excess is want of taste or v^gar profusion (M^n ym lpr^)i and 
the defect paltriness (nten). See Eth^Nic, loc, cit According to Aristotle, 
magnificence is a higher kind of liberality (m^'H^), and consists of the 
spending of money on a grand scale, with taste and propriety. It is 
prompted by a desire for what is noble, concerning itself with the services 
of religion, public works, and so forth. The vulgar man, whose object is 
ostentation, offends with excessive splendor, while the mean man, on the 
other hand, through timidity and constant fear of expense, even though 
he does expend large amounts, mars the whole effect by some petty charac- 
teristic of meanness (ibid,, TV, 2). I. T. has, accordingly, incorrectly ex- 
plained the terms aifi a^, ntei, and aaSn aiB pnn\ 

2 See JET. Deot, I, and IE for a list and discussion of the virtues. 
Aristotle mentions and discussess the following virtues in Eth. Nic,; courage 
(II, 7, and m, 6 — 9), perfected self-mastery or temperance (II, 7, and 
ni, 10^11), liberaHty (H, 7, and IV, 1), magnificence (H, 7 and IV, 2), 
greatness of soul (11, 7, and IV, 3), love of honor (II, 7, and IV, 4), 
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terms, gleaned from the sayings of our sages (may their memory 
he hlessed!) seems to he this. In their opinion, a modest 
man is one who is very hashfol, and therefore modesty is the 
mean. This we gather from their saying, ^'A shamefaced man 
cannot learn". ^ They also assert, "A modest man is worthy of 
Paradise" 2j but they do not say this of a shamefaced man. 
Therefore, I have thus arranged them." ^ So it is with the other 
qualities. One does not necessarily have to use conventional 
terms for these qualities, if only the ideas are clearly fixed in 
the mind.* 

It often happens, however, that men err as regards these 
qualities, imagining that one of the extremes is good, and is a 
virtue. Sometimes, the extreme of the too much is considered 
noble, as when temerity is made a virtue, and those who reck- 
lessly risk their lives are hailed as heroes. Thus, when people 
see a man, reckless to the highest degree, who runs deliberately 
into danger, intentionally tempting death, and escaping only by 
mere chance, they laud such a one to the skies, and say that he 
is a hero. At other times, the opposite extreme, the too litUej is 
greatly esteemed, and the coward* is considered a man of for- 
bearance; the idler, as being a person of a contented disposition; 
and he, who by the dullness of his nature is callous to every 
joy, is praised as a man of moderation, [that is, one who eschews 
sin]. In like manner, profuse liberality and extreme lavishness 
are erroneously extolled as excellent characteristics.* This is, 
however, an absolutely mistaken view, for the really praiseworthy 



gentleness (11, 7, and IV, 6), friendliness (II, 7, and IV, 6), truthfulness 
(II, 7. and IV, 7), jocularity or liveliness (II, 7, and IV, 8), and modesty 
(II, 7, and IV, 9). Of., also, Eudemian Ethics, II, 3, where a formal table 
is given contaning fourteen virtues and their respective pairs of extreme's; 
and Mag, Mor, I, 20fiP. 

« Ahot, n, 5. » Ahot, V, 20. a See Hebrew text, c. IV, p. 21, n. 16. 

^ Aristotle also mentions the paucity of terms to express the nice 
distinctions he makes {Eth. Nic, II, 7). 

* Better, "the apathetic" ; see Hebrew text, c. IV, p. 21, n. 27. 

• Of. Eth. Nic, II, 9, "for we ourselves sometimes praise those who 
are defective in this feeling (anger), and we call them gentle; at another, 
we term the hot-tempered manly and spirited." 
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is the medium course of action to which every one should strive 
to adhere, always weighing his conduct carefully, so that he may 
attain the proper mean. 

Know, moreover, that these moral excellences or defects 
cannot he acquired, or implanted in the soul, except hy means 
of the frequent repetition of acts resulting from these qualities, 
which, practised during a long period of time, accustoms us to 
them,* If these acts performed are good ones, then we shall 
have gained a virtue; hut if they are had, we shall have ac- 
quired a vice. Since, however, no man is horn with an innate 
virtue or vice, as we shall explain in Chapter VIII, and, as 
every one's conduct from childhood up is undoubtedly influenced 
hy the manner of living of his relatives and countrymen, 2 his 
conduct may be in accord with the rules of moderation; but, 
then again, it is possible that his acts may incline towards either 
extreme, as we have demonstrated, in which case, his soul be- 
comes diseased. 3 In such a contingency, it is proper for him 
to resort to a cure, exactly as he would were his body suffering 
from an illness. So, just as when the equilibrium of the physical 
health is disturbed,* and we note which way it is tending in 
order to force it to go in exactly the opposite direction until 
it shall return to its proper condition, and, just as when the 
proper adjustment is reached, we cease this operation, and have 
recourse to that which will maintain the proper balance, in 
exactly the same way must we adjust the moral equilibrium.* 



1 Of. Yoma, 86 b; Sotahj 22 a, ''As soon as a man has committed a sin 
and repeated it, it becomes to him a permitted act". 

3 Gf. H. Deotf VI, 1, ''The natural disposition of the human mind 
occasions man to be influenced in his opinions and actions by those with 
whom he associates, and his conduct to be dependent on that of his friends 
and countrymen". 

3 On the acquisition of virtues and vices, see Eth. Nic., U, 1 — 3; and 
H. Deot, I, 2, 7. See below c. VILE, p. 86 E 

* Of. Eth. Nic,, n, 2, "for excessive training impairs the strength as 
well as deficient; meat and drink, in like manner, in too great or too 
small quantities, impair the health; while in due proportion they cause 
increase, and preserve it". 

^ Gf. S. Deot, II, 2. The same thought is expressed by Aristotle in 
Eth. NiCi II, 9. If we find ourselves at one of the faulty extremes, we 
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Let us take, for example, the case of a man in whose soul there 
has developed a disposition [of great avarice] on account of 
which he deprives himself [of every comfort in life], and which, 
by the way, is one of the most detestable of defects, and an im- 
moral act, as we have shown in this chapter. If we wish to 
cure this sick man, we must not command him merely [to prac- 
tise] deeds of generosity, for that would be as ineffective as a 
physician trying to cure a patient consumed by a burning fever 
by administering mild medicines, which treatment would be in- 
ef&cacious. We must, however, induce him to squander so often, 
and to repeat his acts of profusion so continuously until that 
propensity which was the cause of his avarice has totally dis- 
appeared. Then, when he reaches that point where he is about 
to become a squanderer, we must teach him to moderate his 
profusion, and tell him to continue with deeds of generosity, and 
to watch out with due care lest he relapse either into lavishness 
or niggardliness. 1 



must drag ourselves away in the opposite direction, for by bending our- 
selves a long way back from the erroneous extreme, allowing for the 
recoil, as when one straightens a crooked piece of timber, we shall at 
length arrive at the proper mean. Punishment of sin also, according to 
M., forces the culprit to the other extreme of the sin committed. Thus, 
if a man sin as regards property, he must spend his money liberally in 
the service of God; if he has indulged in sinful bodily enjoyments, he 
must chastise his body with fasting, privation, and the like. This practice 
should even extend itself to man's intellectual failings, which may cause 
him to believe some false doctrine, a fault that is to be remedied by 
turning one's thoughts entirely away from wordly affairs, and devoting 
them exclusively to intellectual exercises, and carefully reflecting upon 
those beliefs in which he should have faith {Moreh, III, 46). Compare with 
this Aristotle's theory as regards correction, according to which the 
remedies are of such a nature as to be the contraries of the ills they 
seek to cure {Eth, Nic^ 11, 2). 

1 Cf. H. Deot, II, 2, "How shall he cure them (the moral ills)? The 
sages tell the wrathful man that if he is accustomed to scold and curse 
he should train himself never to give vent to these feelings, and that he 
should continue this course a long while, until he has eradicated wrath 
from his heart. If he is haughty let him train himself to be humble, let 
him clothe himself in ragged garments which humiliate those who wear 
them, and let him do similar acts, until he has uprooted his pride, and 
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If, on the other hand, a man is a squanderer, he must be 
directed to practise strict economy, and to repeat acts of niggard- 
liness. It is not necessary, however, for him to perform acts of 
avarice as many times as the mean man should those of pro- 
fusion. This subtle point, which is a canon and secret of the 
science of medicine, tells us that it is easier for a man of profuse 
habits to moderate them to generosity, than it is for a miser to 
become generous. Likewise, it is easier for one who is apathetic 
[and eschews sin] to be excited to moderate enjojrment, than it 
is for one, burning with passion, to curb his desires. Consequently, 
the licentious man must be made to practise restraint more than 
the apathetic man should be induced to indulge his passions; 
and, similarly, the coward requires exposure to danger more 
frequently than the reckless man should be forced to cowardice. 
The mean man needs to practise lavishness to a greater degree 
than should be required of the lavish to practise meanness. 
This is a fundamental principle of the science of curing moral 
ills, and is worthy of remembrance. 

On this account, the saintly ones^ were not accustomed 
to cause their dispositions to maintain an exact balance 
between the two extremes, but deviated somewhat, by way 
of [caution and] restraint, now to the side of exaggeration, 
and now to that of deficiency. Thus, for instance, ab- 
stinence would incline to some degree towards excessive 
denial of all pleasures; valor would approach somewhat towards 
temerity; generosity to lavishness; modesty to extreme humility,^ 



returned to the middle course which is the moral one; and, when he has 
done so, let him continue in it all his days. He should act in a similar 
way with all his characteristics. If he is far from the middle course, at 
one extreme, let him force himself to go to the other, and accustom him- 
self fully to it, until he returns to the proper course, which is the medial 
trait as regards each characteristic". 

* See infra, c. VI; and M.'8 Commentary on Abot, V, 7. 11. 

3 M. departs from strict adherence to the Aristotelian doctrine of the mean, 
which Aristotle himself does, at times, and especially as regards the virtue 
of justice. M. states here that the deviation from the mean on the part 
of the saints was because of caution and restraint. Later, in JBT. DeoU 
I, 5, he expands this thought in drawing a distinction between the wise 
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and so forth. This is what the rabbis hinted at, in their 

man (D^n) and the saint (TDH). Wise men cling to the exact middle 
course, but "the early saints were accustomed to deviate in their charac- 
teristics from the middle course towards either one or the other extreme, 
now making one characteristic tend towards the extreme of deficiency, 
and now another towards that of excess. This is doing 'more than the 
strict letter of the law demands'." In regard to the two characteristics, 
pride and anger, M. states, in some instances , the Aristotelian view which 
considers the medium course the virtue, only to depart from it at other 
times, and, following the Bible and Talmud, considers the extreme the 
virtue. Thus, in this chapter, pride (m^^) is the one extreme, self-abasement 
(nnn rrt!?D») the other, and humility (miP), the mean, is the virtue; anger 
(D93) is the excess, insensibility to shame and disgrace (nfinn tWy\n yxPT^ 
Viiyi) the deficiency, and mildness (X^uVlD), the mean, is the virtue. In 
H, Deot, I, 4, the medium course Oili^l), likewise, in respect to anger, is 
designated as the virtue. Man should not be insensible to anger (nD3 mVi 
Br»a"\to M^WS)y although he should give vent to his wrath only at great pro- 
vocation (^na nm hv »h» U\vy «!?). In his Commentary on Ahot, IV, 4 
(Rawicz, Commentary pp. 78 — 80), and in JEL, Deot, II, 3, M. asserts, how- 
ever, that excessive humility and complete absence of anger are the virtues, 
and not the medium course. The passage in Deot is as follows, "There 
are, however, some dispositions in regard to which it is wrong to pursue 
even a middle course, but the contrary extreme is to be embraced, as, for 
instance, in respect to pride. One does not follow the proper path by 
merely being humble. Man should be very humble and extremely meek. 
To this end, Scripture says of Moses, our master, that he was *very 
humble' (Num. XII, 3), and not that he was simply humble. Therefore, the 
sages command us, *Be thou very humble* {Abotf IV, 4), and say, further- 
more, that all who are proud-hearted deny an important principle of our 
faith, for Scripture says, *Thy heart will become uplifted, and thou wilt 
forget the Lord thy God' (Deut. VIII, 14), and they also say, *he who is 
presumptuous, even to a slight degree deserves excommunication'. In like 
manner, anger is a very bad characteristic ; one should go to the opposite 
extreme and school himself to be without wrath, even as regards a matter 

at which it might seem proper to show anger The Rabbis of old said, 

* Whoever allows himself to be carried away by his wrath is like a wor- 
shipper of idols' {Nedarim, 22a). Futhermore, they said, *If a wise man 
becomes angry, his wisdom forsakes him; if a prophet, his inspiration departs 
from him' (Pesahim, 66b), and, * Those that abandon themselves to their 
angry passions do not deserve to live' (Pesahim 113b). Therefore, they 
recommend total absence of anger, so that a man may thus train himself 
never to feel it, even at those things which naturally would provoke one 
to wrath. The proper course to pursue, and the way of the righteous, is 
that *they are insulted, but do not insult; they hear themselves reviled, and 
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saying, "Do more than the strict letter of the law 
demands." ^ 

When, at times, some of the pious ones deviated to one 
extreme by fasting, keeping nightly vigils 2, refraining from eating 
meat or drinking wine, renouncing sexual intercourse, clothing 
themselves in woolen and hairy garments, dwelling in the moun- 
tains, and wandering about in the wilderness, they did so, partly 
as a means of restoring the health of their souls, as we have 
explained above, and partly because of the immorality of the 
towns-people. 3 When the pious saw that they themselves 
might become contaminated by association with evil men, or by 
constantly seeing their actions, fearing that their own morals 
might become corrupt on account of contact with them, they 
fled to the wildernesses far from their society, as the prophet 
Jeremiah said, "Oh that some one would grant me in the wilder- 
ness the dwelling of a wanderer, and I would quit my people 
and abandon them; for they are all adulterers, a troop of faith- 
less evil-doers." 4 When the ignorant observed saintly men 
acting thus, not knowing their motives, they considered their 
deeds of themselves virtuous, and so, blindly imitating their acts, 
thinking thereby to become like them, chastised their bodies 
with all kinds of afflictions, imagining that they had acquired 
perfection and moral worth, and that by this means man would 
approach nearer to God, as if He hated the human body, and 
desired its destruction. It never dawned upon them, however, 
that these actions were bad and resulted in moral imperfection 
of the soul. Such men can only be compared to one who, 
ignorant of the art of healing, when he sees skilful physicians 
administering to those at the point of death [purgatives known 

answer not; they do good from pure motives of love; they rejoice amidst 
their sufferings, and of them it is said, ^ Those that love him are like the 
sun going forth in its might' (Judges V, 31, Shabbat, 38b)". See Rosin, 
Ethiki p. 87, n. 5; Cohen, ^larakteristik, in Moses ben Maimon, I, pp. 112 — 116. 
See, however, suprat p. 54, note 1, for biblical and Talmudical passages 
which support the doctrine of the medium course. 

* Baba Me^^a, 35a: pn ntWto D^lfc^ It aitom nBr«n rmv. 

2 To study Twah. 

8 Cf. m Deot, VI, 1, and H, NedaHm, Xni, 23. 

4 Jer. IX, 1. 
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in Arabic as] colocynth, scammony, aloe, and the like, and 
depriving them of food, in consequence of which they are com- 
pletely cured and escape death, foolishly concludes that since 
these things cure sickness, they must be all the more efficacious 
in preserving the health, or prolonging life. If a person should 
take these things constantly, and treat himself as a sick person, 
then he would really become ill. Likewise, those who are 
spiritually well, but have recourse to remedies, will undoubtedly 
become morally iU. 

The perfect Law which leads us to perfection — as one who 
knew it well testifies by the words, "The Law of the Lord is 
perfect restoring the soul; the testimonies of the Lord are faithful 
making wise the simple" ^ — recommends none of these things 
(such as self-torture, flight firom society etc.). On the contrary, 
it aims at man's following the path of moderation, in accordance 
with the dictates of nature, eating, drinking, enjoying legitimate 
sexual intercourse, all in moderation, and living among people 
in honesty and uprightness, but not dwelling in the wilderness 
or in the mountains, or clothing oneself in garments of hair and 
wool, or afflicting the body. The Law even warns us against 
these practices, if we interpret it according to what tradition tells 
us is the meaning of the passage concerning the Nazarite, "And 
he (the priest) shall make an atonement for him because he hath 
sinned against the soul." 2 The Rabbis ask, "Against what soul 
has he sinned? Against his own soul, because he has deprived 
himself of wine. Is this not then a conclusion a minori ad ma- 
jus? If one who deprives himself merely of wine must bring 
an atonement, how much more incumbent is it upon one who 
denies himself every enjoyment." ' 

By the words of our prophets and of the sages of our Law, 
we see that they were bent upon moderation and the care of 
their souls and bodies, in accordance with what the Law pre- 
scribes and with the answer which Grod gave through His 



1 Ps. XIX, 9. 

2 Num. VI, 11. 

' Nazir, 19 a, 22 a; Ta^anity 11a; Baba Kamma, 91b; Nedarim, 10a;xf. 
M.'8 Commentary on Abot, V, 15. 
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prophet to those who asked whether the fast-day once a year 
should continue or not. They asked Zechariah, "Shall I weep 
in the fifth month with abstinence as I have done already these 
many years?" ^ His answer was, "When ye fasted and mourned 
in the fifth and in the seventh (month) already these seventy 
years, did ye in anywise fast for me, yea for me? And if ye 
do eat and if ye do drink are ye not yourselves those that eat 
and yourselves those that drink?" 2 After that, he enjoined 
upon them justice and virtue alone, and not fasting, when he 
said to them, "Thus hath said the Lord of Hosts. Execute 
justice and show kindness and mercy every man to his brother." ^ 
He said further, "Thus hath said the Lord of Hosts, the fast- 
day of the fourth, and the fast-day of the fifth, and the fast of 
seventh, and the fast of the tenth (month) shall become to the 
house of Judah gladness, and joy, and merry festivals; only love 
ye truth and peace."*. Know that by "truth" the intellectual 
virtues are meant, for they are immutably true, as we have ex- 
plained in Chapter II, and that by "peace" the moral virtues 
are designated, for upon them depends the peace of the world. 
But to resume. Should those of our co-religionists — and it 
is of them alone that I speak — who imitate the followers of 
other religions, maintain that when they torment their bodies, 
and renounce every joy, that they do so merely to discipline the 
faculties of their souls by inclining somewhat to the one ex- 
treme, as is proper, and in accordance with our own recommen- 
dations in this chapter, our answer is that they are in error, 
as I shall now demonstrate. The Law did not lay down its 
prohibitions, or enjoin its commandments, except for just this 
purpose, namely, that by its disciplinary effects we may per- 
sistently maintain the proper distance from either extreme. For, 
the restrictions regarding all the forbidden foods, the prohibitions 
of illicit intercourse, the fore-warning against prostitution, the 
duty of performing the legal marriage-rites — which, nevertheless, 
does not permit intercourse at all times, as, for instance, during 
the period of menstruation, and after child-birth, besides its 



J Zech. VII, 3. a Ibid,, VH, 6. 3 Ibid,, VII, 9. 

* Ibid., Vin, 9. 
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being otherwise restricted by our sages, and entirely interdicted 
during the daytime, as we have explained in the Tractate Sati' 
hedrin — all of these Q-od commanded in order that we should 
keep entirely distant from the extreme of the inordinate in- 
dulgence of the passions, and, even departing from the exact 
medium, should incline somewhat towards self-denial, so that 
there may be firmly rooted in our souls the disposition for 
moderation. 1 

Likewise, all that is contained in the Law concerning the 
giving of tithes, the gleaning of the harvest, the forgotten 
sheaves, the single grapes, and the small bunches in the vine- 
yards for the poor, the law of the Sabbatical year, and of the 
Jubilee, the giving of charity according to the wants of the 
needy one, all these approach the extreme of lavishness to be 
practised in order that we may depart far from its opposite, 
stinginess, and thus, nearing the extreme of excessive prodigality, 
there may become instilled in us the quality of generosity.^ If you 
should test most of the commandments from this point of view, 
you would find that they are all for the discipline and guidance 
of the faculties of the soul. Thus, the Law forbids revenge, 
the bearing of a grudge, and blood-revenge by saying, "Thou 
shalt not avenge nor bear any grudge"; ^ "thou shalt surely 
unload with him"* (the ass of him who hates you); "thou shalt 
surely help him to lift them up again"* (thy brother's ass or 
ox which has fallen by the way). These commandments are 
intended to weaken the force of wrath or anger. Likewise, the 
command, "Thou shalt surely bring them back"« (thy brother's 
ox or lamb which has gone astray), is meant to remove the 
disposition of avarice. Similarly, "Before the hoary head shalt 
thou rise up, and honor the face of the old man", ^ "Honor thy 
father and thy mother" 8 etc., "thou shalt not depart from the 
sentence which they may tell thee"^ etc., are intended to do 
away with boldness, and to produce modesty. Then, in order 
to keep away from the other extreme, i. e. of excessive bashful- 



» Cf. Mareh, HI, 36, and H. Deof, III. 2 Of. Moreh, III, 39. « Lev. 
XIX, 18. 4 Ex. XXIII, 5. 5 Deut. XXII, 4. 6 jm.y XXII, 1. 

7 Lev. XIX, 32. 8 Ex. XX, 12. » Deut. XVn, 11. 

E 
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ness, we are told, "Thou shalt indeed rebuke thy neighbor" etc., ^ 
"thou shalt not fear him" 2 (the false prophet) etc., so that ex- 
cessive bashfulness, too, should disappear, in order that we pursue 
the medium course. Should, however, anyone — who would with- 
out doubt be foolish if he did so — try to enforce these commands 
with additional rigor, as, for instance, by prohibiting eating and 
drinking more than does the Law, or by restricting connubial 
intercourse to a greater degree, or by distributing all of his 
money among the poor, or using it for sacred purposes more 
freely than the Law requires, or by spending it entirely upon 
sacred objects and upon the sanctuary, he would indeed be 
performing improper acts, and would be unconsciously going to 
either one or the other extreme, thus forsaking completely the 
proper mean. In this connection, I have nerver heard a more 
remarkable saying than that of the Eabbis, found in the 
Palestinian Talmvd, in the ninth chapter of the treatise Nedarinij 
where they greatly blame those who bind themselves by oaths 
and vows, in consequence of which they are fettered like prisoners. 
The exact words they use are, "Said Rabbi Iddai, in the name 
of Rabbi Isaac, *Dost thou not think that what the Law pro- 
hibits is sufficient for thee that thou must take upon thyself 
additional prohibitions?' " 3 

From all that we have stated in this chapter, it is evident 
that it is man's duty to aim at performing acts that observe 
the' proper mean, and not to desist from them by going to one 
extreme or. the other, except for the restoration of the soul's 
health by having recourse to the opposite of that from which 
the soul is suffering. So, just as he who, acquainted with the 
science of medicine, upon noting the least sign of a change for 
the worse in his health, does not remain indifferent to it, but 
prevents the sickness from increasing to a degree that will re- 
quire recourse to violent remedies, and just as when a man, 
feeling that one of his limbs has become affected, carefully nurses 
it, refraining from things that are injurious to it, and applying 
every remedy that will restore it to its healthy condition, or at 



» Lev. XIX, 17. J Deut. XVIII, 22. s Yer. Nedarim, IX, 1; 

ed. KrotoBchin, 41b: yh)^ n)D«^ BrpSfi nnMW kVk, 
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least keep it from getting worse, likewise, the moral man will 
constantly examine his characteristics, weigh his deeds, and daily 
investigate his psychic condition; and if, at any time, he finds 
his soul deviating to one extreme or another, he will immediately 
hasten to apply the proper remedy, and not suffer an evil 
aptitude to acquire strength, as we have shown, by a constant 
repetition of that evil action which it occasioned. He is, like- 
wise, bound to be mindful of his defects, and constantly to endeavor 
to remedy them, as we have said above, for it is impossible for 
any man to be free from all faults. ^ Philosophers tell us 
that it is most difficult and rare to find a man who, by his 
nature, is endowed with every perfection, moral as well as 
mental. 2 This thought is expressed often in the prophetical 
books, as, "Behold in his servants he putteth no trust, and his 
angels he chargeth with folly", 3 "How can man be justified 
with Grod? or how can be pure one that is born of woman?" *, 
and Solomon says of mankind in general, "For no man is so 
righteous upon earth that he should do always good, and never sin".^ 
Thou knowest, also, that God said to our teacher Moses, 
the master of former and later ages, "Because ye have not 
confided in me, to sanctify me"^, "because ye rebelled against 
my order at the waters of Meribah"^, "because ye did not 
sanctify me".8 All this (God said) although the sin of Moses 
consisted merely in that he departed from the moral mean of 
patience to the extreme of wrath in so far as he exclaimed, 
"Hear now ye rebels" ^ etc., yet for this God found fault with 
him that such a man as he should show anger in the presence 
of the entire community of Israel, where wrath is unbecoming. 
This was a profanation of God's name, because men imitated 
the words and conduct of Moses, hoping thereby to attain 
temporal and eternal happiness. How could he, then, allow his 
wrath free play, since it is a pernicious characteristic, arising, 
as we have shown, from an evil psychic condition? The divine 

1 Cf. Mm-eh, III, 36. 

2 Cf. M.'s Commentary on Ahoty V, 14 (Rawicz, Commentary p. 100). 
^See Eth. Nic., VII, 1, "it is a rare thing for a man to be godlike". 

3 Job IV, 18. 4 Ibid., XXV, 4 » Eccl. VH, 20. « Num. XX, 12. 
7 Ibid,, XX, 24. 8 Deut. XXXH, 51. • Num. XX, 10. 
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words, „Ye (Israel) have rebelled against me" ^re, however, to 
be explained as follows. Moses was not speaking to ignorant 
and vicious people, but to an assembly, they most insignificant 
of whose women, as the sages put it, weife on a plane with 
Ezekiel, the son of BuzL* So, when Moaes said or did any- 
thing, they subjected his words or actions /to the most searching 
examination.3 Therefore, when they saw that he waxed wrath- 
ful, they said, "He has no moral imperlfection, and did he not 
know that Grod is angry with us for demanding water, and that 
we have stirred up the wrath of God, he would not have been 
angry with us". However, we do not find that when Q-od spoke 
to Moses about this matter He wajj angry, but on the contrary, 
said, "Take the staff . . . and giv^ drink to the congregation 
and their cattle". * 

We have, indeed, digressed from the subject of this chapter, 
but have, I hope, satisfactorily solved one of the most difficult 
passages of Scripture concerning which there has been much 
arguing in the attempt to state exactly what the sin was which 
Moses committed. Let what others have said be compared 
with our opinion, and the truth will surely prevail. 

Now, let me return to my subject. If a man will always 
carefully discriminate as regatds his actions, directing them to 
the medium course, he will/ reach the highest degree of per- 
fection possible to a human being, thereby approaching God,* 
and sharing in His happineiss. This is the most acceptable way 
of serving God which the sages, too, had in mind when they 
wrote the words, "He who brdereth his course aright is worthy 
of seeing the salvation of God, as it is said, *to him that ordereth 
his course aright will I show, will I show the salvation of 
God!' 5 Do not read wescm but wesham dereV\^ Shumah 
means "weighing" and "valuation". This is exactly the idea 
which we have explained in this chapter. 

This is all we think necessary to be said on this subject. 

« MekUta to nblBD (Ex. XV, 2). 2 See Morehj 1, 4, on the inter- 

pretation of Ex. XXni, 8. 3 Num. XX, 8. 

* See below, c. VII, n. 5 a. On nearness to God (wnipnn), see Cohen, 
CharaJcteristiky etc., in Moses b. Maimoni vol. I, pp. 106, and 124. 

5 Ps. L, 23. 6 Sotah, 5b; Mded Katan, 5a. 



CHAPTER V 

CONCERNING THE APPLICATION OF MAN'S PSYCHIC 
FACULTIES TOWARDS THE ATTAINMENT OF A SINGLE GOAL i 

As we have explained ^ in the preceding chapter, it is the 
duty of man to subordinate all the faculties of his soul to his 
reason. He must keep lus mind's eye fixed constantly upon 
one goal, namely, the attainment of the knowledge of God 2 
(may He be blessed!), as fiax as it is possible for mortal man 
to know Him. Consequently, one must so adjust all his actions, 
his whole conduct, and even his very words, that they lead to 
this goal, in order that none of his deeds be aimless, and thus 
retard the attainment of that end. So, his only design in 
eating, drinking, cohabiting, sleeping, waking, moving about, 
and resting should be the preservation of bodily health, while, 
in turn, the reason for the latter is that the soul and its 
agencies may be in sound and perfect condition, so that he 
may readily acquire wisdom, and gain moral and intellectual 
virtues, all to the end that man may reach the highest goal 
of his endeavors. 

Accordingly, man will not direct his attention merely to 
obtain bodily enjoyment, choosing of food and drink and the 
other things of life only the agreeable, but he will seek out 
the most useful, being indiflferent whether it be agreeable or 
not. There are, indeed, times when the agreeable may be 



1 For a discussion of the contents of this chapter, see Jaraczewski, 
ZFhKr, XL VI, pp. 2—13, and Rosin, Ethik, p. 105 ff. 

2 Of. Ibn Daud, Emunah Bamah^ III, and Moreh^ III, 51. See I. Fried- 
laender, Der 8tU des MaimonideSf in Moses 6. Maimon, I, p. 430. 
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/ 
used from a curative point of view, as, for instance, when 
one suffers from loss of appetite, it may be stirred up by highly 
seasoned delicacies and agreeable, palatable food. Similarly, 
one who suffers from melancholia may rid himself of it by 
listening to singing and all kinds of instrumental music, by 
strolling through beautiftd gardens and splendid buildings, by 
gazing upon beautiful pictures, and other things that enliven 
the mind, and dissipate gloomy moods. The purpose of all this 
is to restore the healthful condition of the body, but the real 
object in maintaining the body in good health is to acquire 
wisdom. Likewise, in the pursuit of wealth, the main design 
in its acquisition should be to expend it for noble purposes, 
and to employ it for the maintenahce of the body and the pre- 
servation of life, so that its owner may obtain a knowledge of 
Grod, in so far as that is vouchsafed unto man. 

From this point of view, the study of medicine has a very 
great influence upon the acquisition of the virtues and of the 
knowledge of God, as well as upon the attainment of true, 
spiritual happiness. Therefore, its study and acquisition are 
pre-eminently important religi6us activities, and must not be 
ranked in the same class with ijhe art of weaving, or the science 
of architecture, for by it one learns to weigh one's deeds, and 
thereby human activities are; rendered true virtues. The man 
who insists upon indulging in savory, sweetsmelling and palat- 
able food — although it be injurious, and possibly may lead to 
serious illness or sudden death— ought, in my opinion, to be 
classed with the beasts. His conduct is not that of a man in 
so far as he is a being endpwed with understanding, but it is 
rather the action of a man in so far as he is a member of the 
animal kingdom, and so "he is like the beasts who perish", i 
Man acts like a human being only when he eats that which 
is wholesome, at times avoiding the agreeable, and partaking of 
the disagreeable in his search for the beneficial. Such conduct 
is in accordance with the dictates of reason, and by these acts 
man is distinguished from all other beings. Similarly, if a man 
satisfy his sexual passions whenever he has the desire, regardless 

1 Pfl. XLIX, 13. 
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of good or ill efifects, he acts as a brute, and not as a 
man.i 

It is possible, however, for one to shape one's conduct entirely 
from the point of view of utility, as we have stated, with no 
aim beyond that of maintaining the health of the body, or 
guarding against disease. Such a one does not deserve to be 
called virtuous, for, just as he strives for the enjoyment of good 
health, another like him may have as his aim the gratification 
of eating, or of sexual intercourse, none of which actions leads 
towards the true goal. The real duty of man is, that in adopting 
whatever measures he niay for his well-being and the pre- 
servation of his existence in good health, he should do so with 
the object of maintaining a perfect condition of the instruments 
of the soul, which are the limbs of the body, so that his soul 
may be unhampered, and he may busy himself in acquiring the 
moral and mental virtues. So it is with all the sciences and 
knowledge man may learn. Concerning those which lead directly 
to this goal, there is naturally no question; but such subjects 
as mathematics, the study of conic sections, ^ mechanics, the 
various problems of geometry, ^ hydraulics, and many others of 
a similar nature, which do not tend directly towards that goal, 
should be studied for the purpose of sharpening the mind, and 
training the mental faculties by scientific investigations, so that 
man 'may acquire intellectual ability to distinguish demonstra- 
tive proofs from others, whereby he will be enabled to com- 
prehend the essence of God. Similarly, in regard to man's 
conversation, he should speak only of those things that will be 
conducive to the true welfare of his soul and body, or that 
will tend to avert injury from them, whether his words concern 
themselves with science, or virtue, or praise of virtue or of a 
virtuous man, or with censure of vice or of a vicious person; for 
to express contempt for those who are loaded with vice, or to 

« Cf. JHT. Deotf III, 2, and Moreh, III. 8, "Those who desire to be men 
in truth, and not brutes, having only the appearance and shape of men, 
must constantly endeavor to reduce the wants of the body, such as eating, 
cohabiting, drinking, anger, and all vices originating in lust and passion." 

3 See Wolff, Acht Oapitd, p. 88, n. 1. 

) See Sachs, Beitragej vol. n, p. 78; and Bawicz, Commeniarf p. 22. 
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depict their deeds as contemptible — if done for /the purpose of 
disparaging them in the eyes of other men /who may avoid 
them, and not do as they do — ^is indeed /a virtuous duty. 
Does not Scripture say, "After the doingp of the land of 

Egypt ye shall not do, sufA after the doings 

of the land of Canaan"?* Also, the stof'y of the Sodomites 
and all the passages occuring in Scripture^ which censure those 
laden with vice, and represent their doiiigs as disgraceful, and 
those passages which praise and hold the good in high esteem, 
endeavor, as I have said, to induce liian to follow the paths 
of the righteous, and to shun the wajf of the wicked. 

If man has this as his ideal, he .will dispense with many of 
his customary deeds, and refrain from a great deal of ordinary 
conversation. 2 He who follows this line of conduct will not 
trouble himself with adorning his ^alls with golden ornaments, 
nor with decorating his garments with golden fringe, unless it be 
for the purpose of enlivening his f soul, and thus restoring it to 
health, or of banishing sickness i?rom it, so that it shall become 
clear and pure, and thus be in the proper condition to acquire 
wisdom. Therefore, our Rabbis' of blessed memory say, "It is 
becoming that a sage should hscve a pleasant dwelling, a beauti- 
ful wife, and domestic comfort '.^* for one becomes weary, and 
one's mind dulled by continued n^ental concentration upon difficult 
problems. Thus, just as the bddy becomes exhausted from hard 
labor, and then by rest and refreshment recovers, so is it 
necessary for the mind to pave relaxation by gazing upon 
pictures and other beautiful objects, that its weariness may be 
dispelled. Accordingly, it is related that when the Habbis be- 
came exhausted from study, they were accustomed to engage in 
entertaining conversation * (in order to refresh themselves). From 
this point of view, therefore, the use of pictures and embroideries 
for beautifying the house, the furniture, and the clothes is not 
to be considered immoral nor unnecessary. 

Know that to live according to this standard is to arrive at 



1 Lev. XVIII, 3. 2 See H. Deot, II, 4, and 5, for a further 

discussion of this subject. 3 Shabhat, 25b. 

* Of. ibid,, 30b : '31 «ninnaT Krt^to "ittH \^Th \r\h nnfii ^»piD 7\iy\ «n ""d. 
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a very high degree of perfection, which, in consequence of the 
difficulty of attainment, only a few, after long and continuous 
perseverance on the paths of virtue, have succeeded in reaching. 
If there be found a man who has accomplished this — ^that is 
one who exerts all the faculties of his soul, and directs them 
towards the sole ideal of comprehending God, using all his 
powers of mind and body, be they great or small, for the at- 
tainment of that which leads directly or indirectly to virtue — I 
would place him in a rank not lower than that of the prophets. 
Such a man, before he does a single act or deed, considers and 
reflects whether or not it will bring him to that goal, and if it 
will, then, and then only, does he do it. 

Such striving does the Ahnighty require of us, according to 
the words, "Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, 
and with all thy soul, and with all thy might", ^ that is, with all 
the faculties of thy soul, each faculty having as its sole ideal the 
love of God.* The prophets, similarly, urge us on in saying, "In 
all thy ways know Him",^ in commenting upon which the sages 
said, "even as regards a transgression (of the ritual or cere- 
monial law),"* meaning thereby that thou shouldst set for every 
action a goal, namely, the truth, even though it be, from a 
certain point of view, a transgression.* The sages of blessed 
memory, too, have summed up this idea in so few words and 

t Deut. VI, 5. 

2 Cf. Morehj I, 39 (end) which refers to this passage in the Ferakim, 
and to the Miahneh Torah (Yesode ha-Torah, II, 2). 

3 Prov. ni, 6. 

^ Berdkoty 63a. This does not imply that the end justifies the means ; 
that crime may be committed to bring about religious or charitable ends. 
It refers only to the violation of the ceremonial or ritual laws, as the 
breaking of the Sabbath, and eating on Yom KippuTy for the sake of saving 
life, etc. Cf. Ketuboty 5a, '*You must remove debris to save a life on the 
Sabbath"; and Shdbhat, 30 b, ^'Better to extinguish the light on the Sabbath 
than to extinguish life, which is God's light", etc. The distinction in 
regard to the various kinds of transgressions which M. makes below, 
Chapter VI, pp. 76—78, applies here. See Shemonah Ferakinij ed. Wolf, 
1876, p. 53, n. 5. 

* Cf. M.'s Commentary on Berakot, IX, 5 : aion -I5rn T^nil^ "ivn ^l^h *?33 
5VI n^ni. Cf. also his Gommentary on Abot, V, 20 (Rawicz, Commentary 
p. 108), and Moreh, HI, 22 (end). 
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so concisely, at the same time elucidating the whole matter 
with such complete thoroughness, that when one considers the 
brevity with which they expressed this great and mighty thought 
in its entirety, about which others, have written whole books 
and yet without adequately explaining it, one truly recognizes 
that the Rabbis undoubtedly spoke through divine inspiration. 
This saying is found among their precepts (in this tractate), 
and is, "Let all thy deeds be done for the sake of God".* ~ 
This, then, is the thought we have been dwelling upon in 
the present chapter, and what we have said must be considered 
sufficient for the needs of this introduction.^ 



* Abot, II, 12. 

3 That is, the Shemonah Perakim^ which constitute M.'s introduction to 
his Commentary on Abot. See Introduction, p. 5. 

H. Deotf HI, 3 contains a summary of the contents of the latter part 
of this chapter. 



OHAPTEE VI 

CONCERNING THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THE SAINTLY [OR 

HIGHLY ETHICAL] MAN AND HIM WHO [SUBDUES HIS 

PASSIONS AND] HAS SELF-RESTRAINT i 

Philosophebs maintain that though the man of self-restraint 
performs moral and praiseworthy deeds, yet he does them desir- 
ing and craving all the while for immoral deeds, but, subduing 
his passions and actively fighting against a longing to do those 
things to which his faculties, his desires, and his psychic dis- 
position excite him, succeeds, though with constant vexation 
and irritation, in acting morally. The saintly man, however, 
is guided in his actions by that to which his inclination and 
disposition prompt him, in consequence of which he acts morally 
from innate longing and desire ^philosophers unanimously agree 
that the latter is superior to, and more perfect than, the one 
who has to curb his passions, although they add that it is 
possible for such a one to equal the saintly man in many 
regards. -In^^ general, however, he must necessarily be ranked 
lower in the scale of virtue, because there lurks within him 
the desire to do evil, and, though he does not do it, yet be- 
cause his inclinations are aU in that direction, it denotes the 
presence of an immoral psychic disposition. Solomon, also, 
entertained the same idea when he said, "The soul of the 
wicked desireth evil ",2 and, in regard to the saintly man's re- 
joicing in doing good, and the discontent experienced by him, 

* On the contents of this chapter, see Jaraczewski, ZPAJSTr, XL VI, 
pp. 13 — 14, and Rosin, Ethikj p. 92 ff. See Schechter, Some Aspects of 
Bahbinic Theology ^ p. 201 ff., onHasidut (SaintUness). QLEth,, Nic*, VII, 
on Self-control. 

> Frov. XXI, 10. 
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who is not innately righteous, when required to act justly, he 
says, "It is bliss to the righteous to do justice, but torment to 
the evil-doer". 1 This is manifestly an agreement between Scrip- 
ture and philosophy. 

When, however, we consult the Rabbis on this subject, it 
would seem that they consider him who desires iniquity, and 
craves for it (but does not do it), more praiseworthy and perfect 
than the one who feels no torment at refraining from evil; and 
they even go so far as to maintain that the more praiseworthy 
and perfect a man is, the greater is his desire to commit iniquity, 
and the more irritation does he feel at having to desist from 
it. This they express by saying, "Whosoever is greater than 
his neighbor has likewise greater evil inclinations". 2 Again, 
as if this were not sufficient, they even go so far as to say 
that the reward of him who overcomes his evil inclination is 
commensurate with the torture occasioned by his resistance, 
which thought they express by the words, "According to the 
labor is the reward ".3 Furthermore, they command that man 
should conquer his desires, but they forbid one to say, "I, by 
my nature, do not desire to commit such and such a trans- 
gression, even though the -JLt^iw does not forbid it". Rabbi 
Simeon ben Gamaliel summeu^,^ this thought in the words, 
"Man should not say, *I do not^want to eat meat together 
with milk; I do not want to wear clothes made of a mixture 
of wool and linen; I do not want to enter into an incestuous 
marriage', but he should say, 'I do indeed want to, yet I must 
not, for my father in Heaven has forbidden it'".-* 

At first blush, by a superficial comparison of the sayings 
of the philosophers and the Rabbis, one might be inclined to 
say that they contradict one another. Such, however, is not 
the case. Both are correct and, moreover, are not in disagree- 
ment in the least, as the evils which the philosophers term such — 
and of which they say that he who has no longing for them 
is more to be praised than he who desires them but conquers 

^ Prov. XXI, 15. 2 ^iMah, 52a. See Lazarus, Ethics, 11, pp. 106—107. 
^ Ahot, V, 23. 

^ Sifra to Lev. XX, 26, and Midrash Yalkut to Wat/ikrat 226, although 
referred to as the words of B.. Eleazar b. Azariah. 
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his passion — are things which all people commonly agree are 
evils, such as the shedding of blood, theft, robbery, fraud, injury 
to one who has done no harm, ingratitude, contempt for parents, 
and the like. The prescriptions against these are called com' 
mandinents (ni2ttD), about which the Rabbis said, "If they had 
not already been written in the Law, it would be proper to 
add them".i Some of our later sages, who were infected with 
the unsound principles of the MutakaOimun^ 2 called these rational 
law8.^ There is no doubt that a soul which has the desire for, 
and lusts after, the above-mentioned misdeeds, is imperfect, that 
a noble soul has absolutely no desire for any such crimes, and 
experiences no struggle in refraining from them. When, how- 
ever, the Habbis maintain that he who overcomes his desire 
has more merit and a greater reward (than he who has no 
temptation), they say so only in reference to laws that are 
ceremonial prohibitions. This is quite true, since, were it not 
for the Law, they would not at all be considered transgressions. 
Therefore, the Habbis say that man should permit his soul to 
entertain the natural inclination for these things, but that the 
Law alone should restrain him from them. Ponder over the 
wisdom of these men of blessed memory manifest in the examples 
they adduce. They do not declare, "Man should not say, *I 
have no desire to kill, to steal and to lie, but I have a desire 
for these things, yet what can I do, since my Father in heaven 
forbids it!"' The instances they cite are all from the cere- 
monial law, such as partaking of meat and milk together, wear- 
ing clothes made of wool and linen, and entering into con- 

^ Yomat 67 b. See iw/ra, p. 78, n. 2. 

2 See supra, p. 41, and n. 2; infra f p. 90. 

3 M. refers especially to Saadia who, in Emunot we-De^ot, III, 2, 
divides the divine commandments into rational (nv^Stt^ ni^^tt), and revealed 
laws (nirttiy W^a). See Scheyer, Psychol. Syst. d. Maim,, pp. 24 and 
106; Kaufmann, Attributenlehre, p. 503; Rosin, Ethik, p. 93, n. 5; 
Schreiner, Der Kaldnij etc., pp. 13-14; Wolff, Acht Capitei, p. 45, n. 1; Gold- 
ziher, Kitdb ma ant al-Nafs, Berlin 1907, p. 22*f., and text p. 17, n. 6; and 
Cohen, Charakteristik, etc., in Moses hen Maimon, I, p. 77 ff. M. refers 
also to Saadia in Moreh, I, 71: ,D''«npn V^»1 ,n'»31«in nspb ]^»n ntto nbinaw nDl 

n"'b«pttBrn p n^-m»n p DinpV D-'rip on. See Munk, CruidCf I, p. 336, n. 1. 

On Saadia's relation to the Kaldm, see Kaufmann, Ibid., p. 3, n. 5, et al. 
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sanguinuous marriages.^ These, and similar enactments are what 
Grod called "my statutes" (^nipn), which, as the Rabbis say are 
"statutes which I (Q-od) have enacted for thee, which thou hast 
no right to subject to criticism, which the nations of the world 
attack and which Satan denounces, as for instance, the statutes 
concerning the red heifer, the scapegoat, and so forth".^ Those 
transgressions, however, which the later sages called rational 
laws are termed commandmetits {r\Vib), as the Rabbis explained. ^ 

It is now evident from all that we have said, what the trans- 
gressions are for which, if a man have no desire at all, he is on 
a higher plane than he who has a longing, but controls his 
passion for them; and it is also evident what the transgres- 
sions are of which the opposite is true. It is an astonishing 
fact that these two classes of expressions should be shown to 
be compatible with one another, but their content points to 
the truth of our explanation. 

This ends the discussion of the subject-matter of this chapter. 



1 See Bosin, Ethik, p. 94, n. 4. 

2 Yomaj 67b: lan^w «in p nnsa vh «teV«i8^ D'^nm i»yn '•Bfiiws n« ]xn lin 
D^iai n»wn ^npn n«[i] own nanai bni D^n rrtsfitsn nr\v ^^) mt miap ]n i^«i 
nrhn\ taew nerabi nnn rt^D» p i^«i \nAv yTvna ubxpn niiDi«i nrrhv anfins \Bwn}ff 
^iK 'n ""iK MSi)h TiD^n on >nn rwjm nfiwi «iDt8n rhnamn y^vm n^so nnnei nea" 
]na "vnnb men ^b ym vnppn 'n. 

3 Cf. Eth, NiCy V, 10, where the "just" is spoken of as of two kinds, 
the natural and the conventional, the former corresponding to "command- 
ments" (niSD), and the latter to "statutes" (D'p''). The former, says 
Aristotle, have everywhere the same force, while the latter may be this 
way or that way indifferently, except after enactment, being, in short, 
all matters of special decree, such as, for instance, the price of a ransom 
being fixed at a minaj or sacrificing a goat instead of two sheep, etc. 

M. discusses the nature of the commandments in Moreh, III, 26. He 
makes, as here, a distinction between commandments whose object is 
generally evident, such as the prohibition of murder, theft, etc., and those 
whose object is not generally clear, such as the prohibition of wearing 
garments of wool and linen, boiling milk and meat together, etc. The 
former he calls judgments (D^fi&tS^, termed ni^t) here), and the latter he 
designates statutes or ordinances (0''pn). See Scheyer, Dalalat al Haiirinj 
Part in (Frankfurt am Main, 1838), p. 178, n. 2j and Lazurus, Ethics, I, 
pp. 118-119. 



CHAPTER Vn 

CONCERNING THE BARRIER (BETWEEN GOD AND MAN) AND 

ITS SIGNIFICATION t 

Many passages are found in the Midrash, the Haggadah, 
and also the Talmudy which state that some of the prophets 
beheld God from behind many barriers, and some from behind 
only a few, according to the proximity of the prophet to Him, 
and the degree of his prophetic power. 2 Consequently, the 
Eabbis said that Moses, our teacher, saw God from behind a 
single, clear, that is transparent, partition. As they express 
it, "He (Moses) looked through a translucent ^ecularia^\^ Spe- 
cularia is the name of a mirror made of some transparent body 
like crystal or glass, as is explained at the end of Tractate 
Kelim.^ 

1 For a discussion of the contents of this chapter, see Jaraczewski, 
ZFhEr, XL VI, pp. 14—16; Rosin, Ethik, p. 113 flF., and Graetz (Eng. ed.), 
vol. Ill, pp. 483-484 on M.'s views on prophecy. 

3 For a detailed discussion of prophecy, see Morehy II, 32-48. See aupra^ 
c. I, p. 45, n. 3. See also Bloch, Chardkteristik und Inhaltsangahe dea Moreh 
Nebuchim, in Mosea hen Maimon, I, pp. 35-39. 

3 Yebamotj 49 b: h^r\u^ irai niB^D ,nT«tj nr^B^ «n^pBD«a i^anoa D^«'»ain ^3 

iTY'HDn ton^pfiD^S. Cf. also Leviticus Babbah, I. In Perek Heleky M. 
describes the four points in which the prophecy of Moses was distin- 
guished from^that of the other prophets. See Holzer, Dogmerdehre^ pp. 24-25. 
Cf. also Mishneh Torah, Sefer Madda\ I, 7, 6; Morehy I, Introduction (beg.), 
and II, 35. 

* The passage in his commentary on Keliniy XXX, 2 to which M. refers 

is as follows: niDiio nte "b^n wni mn«a n\»rh nw nr« nosDn trn «"»"\^pfiD« 

ni8^« n«tt 'vn:!:} noDDn D^iaann i«*^pM ^nonn m^t^ hv n«T hV ]3i ^nD«n iDipoa 
n^rfymh n"pD nwna bansn ns bp "\id«i »nY«Dn «^n^pBD« vnin«D -an thd^ »b 

^n^ m«n ^i«T «b ^d nm in^" na«» ^w. /Sjpecwtorwi (Lat.) = «nfkioM^aw«», a 
tvindaw. Job 28,17, n^3«}, glass «= «']^ptD« (Targum). Cf. Sukkahy 45b; 
Gen. £a55aA, sect. 91; etc. 
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Let me now explain the above statement. In accordance 
with what we have made clear in Chapter II, virtues are 
either intellectual or moral. Similarly, vices are intellectual, as 
ignorance, stupidity, and want of understanding; or they are 
moral as inordinate lust, pride, irascibility, anger, impudence, ava- 
rice, and many other similar defects, a list of which we have 
given and explained in Chapter IV. Each of these defects is 
as a partition separating man from God, the Most High. This 
is what the prophet meant when he said, "But your iniquities 
have ever made a separation between you and your God";^ 
which means that our sins — which, as we have said, are the 
evil qualities — are the partitions which separate us from God.2 

Know, then, that no prophet received the gift of prophecy, 
unless he possessed all the mental virtues and a great majority 
of the most important moral ones. So, the Rabbis said, "Pro- 
phecy rests only upon the wise, the brave, and the rich ".3 By 
the word "wise", they undoubtedly refer to all the mental per- 
fections. By "rich", they designate the moral perfection of 
contentment, for they call the contented man rich, their de- 
finition of the word "rich" being, "Who is rich? He who is 
contented with his lot",* that is, one who is satisfied with 
what fortune brings him, and who does not grieve on account 
of things which he does not possess. Likewise, "brave" stands 
for a moral perfection; that is, one who is brave guides his 
faculties in accordance with intelligence and reason, as we have 
shown in Chapter V. The Rabbis say, "Who is brave? He 
who subdues his passions ".^ 

1 Isa. LIS, 2. 

2 On man's nearness to God being determined by the conduct of man, 
and God's removal from the earth by sin, see Schechter, Some Aspects of 
Rabbinic Theology, pp. 33, 83, 232-3, 241. 

3 Nedarim, 38 a; Shabbat, 92 a: hvy\ T»P1 *iUi Dsn bv «b« nnw nrsvn ]"« 
nblp. Cf. Moreh, n. 32. 4 ^f,ot, IV, 1. 

5 Ibid,f IV, 1. See, also, Yesode ha-Torah, VII, 1, for an account of 
the characteristics necessary for a prophet. Cf. Moreh, II, 36, and 
III, 51, where M. briefly describes those who form the class of prophets 
as directing all their minds to the attainment of perfection in metaphysics, 
devoting themselves entirely to God, and employing all their intellectual 
faculties in the study of the universe, in order to derive a proof for 
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It is not, however, an indispensable requirement that a 
prophet should possess all the moral virtues, and be entirely 
free from every defect, for we find that Scripture testifies in 
reference to Solomon, who was a prophet, that "the Lord ap- 
peared to Solomon in Gibeon",* although we know that he 
had the moral defect of lust, which is plainly evident from 
the fact that he took so many wives, a vice springing from 
the disposition of passion which resided in his soul. It plainly 
says, "Did not Solomon sin by these things?" 2 Even David 
— a prophet, according to the words, "To me spoke the Rock 
of Israel" ^ — we find guilty of cruelty, and, although he exercised 
it only against the heathens, and in the destruction of non- 
believers, being merciftd towards Israel, it is explicitly stated 
in Chronicles that God, considering him unworthy, did not 
permit him to build the Temple, as it was not fitting in His 
eyes, because of the many people David caused to be killed. 
So, God said to him, "Thou shalt not build a house to my 
name, because much blood hast thou shed".* We find, also, 
that Elijah gave vent to his anger, and although he did so 
only against unbelievers, against whom his wrath blazed up, 
the sages declared that God took him from the world, saying 
to him, "He who has so much zeal as thou hast is not 
fit to guide men, for thou wilt destroy them".^ Likewise, we 
find that Samuel feared Saul, and that Jacob was afraid to 
meet Esau. These and similar characteristics were so many 
partitions between the prophets (peace be unto them!) and God. 
He of them who had two or three qualities which did not 
maintain the proper medium, as is explained in Chapter IV, 
is said to have seen God from behind two or three partitions. 

Thou must not be surprised to learn, however, that a few 
moral imperfections lessen the degree of prophetic inspiration; in 
fact, we find that some moral vices cause prophecy to be entirely 
withdrawn. Thus, for instance, wrath may do this, as our 

i 

the existence of God, and to learn in every way possible how God rules 
things. 

1 I K. ni, 5 2 Neh. XIII, 26. 3 II Sam, XXTTT, 3. 

< I Ch. XXII, 8. 6 Sanhedrin, 113 a. 

p 
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Rabbis say, "If a prophet becomes enraged, the spirit of pro- 
phecy departs from him".* They adduce proof for this from 
the case of Elisha, from whom, when he became enraged, pro- 
phecy departed, until his wrath had subsided, at which he ex- 
claimed, "And now bring me a musician!" ^ 

' Grief and anxiety may also cause a cessation of prophecy, 
as in the case of the patriarch Jacob who, during the days 
when he mourned for Joseph, was deprived of the Holy Spirit, 
until he received the news that hip son lived, whereupon Scripture 
says, "The spirit of Jacob, their father, revived", ^ which the 
Targum^ renders, "And the spirit of prophecy descended upon 
their father, Jacob". The sages, moreover, say, "The spirit of 
prophecy rests not upon the idle, nor upon the sad, but upon 
the joyous".* 

When Moses, our teacher, discovered that there remained no 
partition between himself and God which he had not removed, 
and when he had attained perfection by acquiring every possible 
moral and mental virtue, he sought to comprehend God in His 
true reality, since there seemed no longer to be any hindrance 
thereto. He, therefore, implored of God, "Show me, I beseech 
Thee, Thy glory".^ But God informed him that this was im- 
possible, as his intellect, since he was a human being, was still 
influenced by matter. So, God's answer was, "For no man can 
see me and live".*^ Thus, there remained between Moses and 
his comprehension of the true essence of God only one trans- 
parent obstruction, which was his human intellect still resident 



1 Pesahim 66b. Cf. Moreh, 11, 36 (end). 

« II K. m, 15. See F^ahim 117 a. 3 Gen. XLV, 27. 

* M. attached a great deal of importance to the Targum of Onkelos 
in the elucidation of many biblical passages, and refers to it many times 
in the Moreh* In Moreh, 1, 27, he speaks of Onkelos, the proselyte, as 
being thoroughly acquainted with the Hebrew and Chaldaic languages. 
See Erankel, Hodegetik^ p. 322, and Bacher, Die Bibdexegese Moaes Maimunis, 
pp. 38-42. 

* 8habbat, 80b; Feaapim, loc. eit: Hb\ rwhtv ivua ¥h rrm nrsiwi ]"«» 
^T\ lints »h» D^^ba Dnm ivio vfy wki t\\bp iwd tnh^ pinw Tints k^i nini)> imti 
n«ts h^ nntDW. Cf. Moreh, II, 36 (end). 

« Ex. XXXIII, 18. 7 jtid., XXXni, 20. 
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in matter. God, however, was gracious in imparting to him, 
after his request, more knowledge of the divine than he had 
previously possessed, informing Imn that the goal (he sought) 
was impossible of attainment, because he was yet a human being. ^ 
The true comprehension of God, Moses designates by the 
term "beholding the Divine face", for, when one sees another 
person face to face his features become imprinted upon the 
mind, so that one will not confuse him whom he has seen with 
others; whereas, if he sees only his back, he may possibly 
recognize him again, but will more probably be in doubt, and 
confiise him with others. Likewise, the true comprehension of 
God is a conception of the reality of His existence fixed in 
the mind (of the knower) which, as concerns this existence, is 
a conception not shared by any other being; so that there is 
firmly implanted in the mind of the knower a knowledge of 
God's existence absolutely distinct fi'om the knowledge the mind 
has of any other being (that exists). It is iii|possible, however, 
for mortal man to attain this high degree of comprehension, 
though Moses (peace be unto him) almost, but not quite, reached 
it, which thought is expressed by the words, "Thou shalt see 
my back parts".^ I intend more fully to discuss this subject 
in my Book on Prophecy.^ 

So, since the sages (peace be unto them) knew that these 



1 The corporeal element in man is a screen and partition that prevents 
him from perceiving abstract ideals, as they are. It is absolutely impossible 
for the human mind to comprehend the Divine Being, even though the 
corporeal element were as pure as that of the spheres. The Scriptural 
passages Ps. XCVII, 2 and XVIII, 12 express in figurative language this 
idea, that, on account of our bodies, we are unable to comprehend God's 
essence {Moreh, III, 9). 

5 Ex. XXXin, 23. Of. Yesode ha-Torah, I, 10. "But my face shall 
not be seen" (Ex. XXXIII, 23) means that God's true existence, as it is, 
cannot be comprehended (Moreh, I, 37), and "thou shalt see my back" 
(Ex. loc. cit) signifies that J[ God allowed Moses to see that which follows 
Him, is similar to Him, and is the result of the Divine Will, i. e., all 
things created by God {Moreh, I, 39). Gf. also Moreh, I, 21 and 54. See, 
on the interpretation of "my back" (nn«) and "my face" ^Ifi), Kaufmann,. 
AUributenlehre, p. 405, and n. 72. 

3 See supra c. I, p. 45 n. 3. 

F* 
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two classes of vices, that is, the mental and the moral, separated 
man from God, and that according to them the rank of 
the prophets varied, they (the Rabbis) said of some of their 
own number, with whose wisdom and morality they were ac- 
quainted, "It is fitting that the spirit of God should rest upon 
them as it did upon Moses, our teacher".* Do not, however, 
mistake the intention of the comparison. They did, indeed, 
compare them with Moses, for they were far (God forbid!) from 
giving them equal rank. In the same way they speak of others, 
characterizing them as being "like Joshua". 

This is what we intended to explain in this chapter. 

^ Stikkaht 28 a; Baba Batra^ 134 a. See Rosin, Ethik^ p. 114, n. 5. 
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OHAPTEIl Vm 

CONCERNING THE NATURAL DISPOSITION OF MAN i 

It is impossible for man to be born endowed by nature 
from his very birth with either virtue or vice, just as it is im- 
possible that he should be born skilled by nature in any part- 
icular art. It is possible, however, that through natural causes 
he may from birth be so constituted as to have a predilection 
for a particular virtue or vice, so that he will more readily 
practise it than any other.^ For instance, a man whose natural 
constitution inclines towards dryness, whose brain matter is clear 
and not overloaded with fluids, finds it much easier to learn, 
remember, and understand things than the phlegmatic man 
whose brain is encumbered. with a great deal of humidity. But, 
if one who inclines constitutionally towards a certain excellence 
is left entirely without instruction, and if his faculties are not 
stimulated, he will undoubtedly remain ignorant. On the other 
hand, if one by nature dull and phlegmatic, possessing an abun- 
dance of humidity, is instructed and enlightened, he wHl, though 
with difficulty, it is true, gradually succeed in acquiring know- 
ledge and understanding. In exactly the same way, he whose 
blood is somewhat warmer than is necessary has the requisite 



^ The title applies only to tlie first pail^ of the chapter which is mainly 
a discussion of human free will, and is be supplemented by parts of M.'s 
Oomment<m/ on Ahot^ by H. Teahxibah, V and VI, and Morehf III, 16 — ^21. 
On the contents of this chapter, see Jaraczewski, ZPhKr^ XLYI, pp. 15 
—15; and Rosin, Ethik, p. 62 ff. 

2 Of. Eth. NiCf II, 1, "The virtues, then, come to be in us neither by 
nature nor in despite of nature, but we are furnished with a capacity for 
receiving them, and are perfected in them through custom". This applies 
to nations as well as to individuals; see Firke Moshehf c. XXY, fol. 53a. 
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quality to make of him a brave man. Another, however, the 
temperament of whose heart is colder than it should be, is 
naturally inclined towards cowardice and fear, so that if he 
should be taught and trained to be a coward, he would easily 
become one. If, however, it be desired to make a brave man 
of him, he can without doubt become one, providing he receive 
the proper training which would require, of course, great 
exertion. 

I have entered into this subject so thou mayest not believe 
the absurd ideas of astrologers, who falsely assert that the con- 
stellation at the time of one's birth determines whether one is 
to be virtuous or vicious, the individual being thus necessarily 
compelled to follow out a certain line of conduct. We, on the 
contrary, are convinced that our Law^ agrees with Greek 
philosophy, which substantiates with convincing proofs the con- 
tention that man's conduct is entirely in his own hands, that 
no compulsion is exerted, and that no external influence is 
brought to bear upon him that constrains him to be either 
virtuous or vicious, except inasmuch as, according to what we 
have said above, he may be by nature so constituted as to find 
it easy or hard, as the case may be, to do a certain thing; but 
that he must necessarily do, or refrain from doing, a certain 
thing is absolutely untrue. 2 Were a man compelled to act ac- 

» Of. Morek, m, 17, Fifth Theory. 

^ Saadia was the first Jewish philosopher to dwell at length upon the 
question of free will (Emunot we-Deot^ III), being influenced by the dis- 
cussions of Arabic theologians, although Philo, who generally followed 
the system of the Stoics, professed a belief in this doctrine {Q^od Deus 
Sit ImmutdbiliSt ed. Mangey, p. 279). He was followed by Bahya (Hobot 
hU'Lebctbot, III, 8); Ibn Zaddik ('Olam Sjoton, p. 69, ed. Jellinek, Leipzig, 
1854); Yehudah ha-Leyi (Oiusar% pt. Y, ed. Cassel, p. 418); Abraham Ibn 
Ezra (Yesod Morah, VII); and Ibn Daud (Emunah Bamahj p. 96, ed. Weil, 
Frankfurt a. M., 1842). For references to passages in M.'s works where 
he discusses free will, see p. 85 n. 1. M. undoubtedly had Eth. Nic. Ill 
in mind when he said that "Our Law agrees with Greek philosophy". 
See especially Eth. Nic, III, 5. 7, where are found the following statements, 
**So it seems as has been said, that man is the originator of his actions", 
and "if it is in our power to do and to forbear doing what is creditable 
or the contrary, and these respectively constitute the being good or bad, 
then the being good or vicious characters is in our power". See Bosin, 
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cording to the dictates of predestination^ then the commands 
and prohibitions of the Law would become null and void, and 
the Law would be completely false, since man would have no 
freedom of choice in what hCj^does. Moreover, it would be use- 
less, in fact absolutely in vain, for man to study, to instruct, 
or attempt to learn an art, as it would be entirely impossible 
for him, on account of the external force compelling him, ac- 
cording to the opinion of those who hold this view, to keep from 
doing a certain act, from gaining certain knowledge, or from 
acquiring a certain characteristic. Reward and punishment, 
too, would be pure injustice, both as regards man towards man, 
and as between God and man.^ Suppose, under such conditions, 
that Simeon should kill Eeuben. Why should the former be 
punished, seeing that he was constrained to do the killing, and 
Reuben was predestined to be slain? How could the Almighty, 
who is just and righteous, chastise Simeon for a deed which it 
was impossible for him to leave undone, and which, though he 
strove with all his might, he would be unable to avoid? If 
such were the true state of affairs, all precautionary measures, 
such as building houses, providing means of subsistence, fleeing 
when one fears danger, and so forth, would be absolutely use- 
less, for that which is decreed beforehand must necessarily happen. 
This theory is, therefore, positively unsound, contrary to reason 
and common sense, subversive of the fundamental principles of 
religion, and attributes injustice to God (far be it from Him!). 
In reality, the undoubted truth of the matter is that man has 
full sway over all his actions. If he wishes to do a thing, he 
does it; if he does not wish to do it, he need not, without any 
external compulsion controlling him. Therefore, God very properly 
commanded man, saying, "See I have set before thee this day life 
and the good, death and evil . • . . therefore choose thou life", 2 

Ethik, p. 5, n. 4, and p. 66, n. 1. Consult on this subject I. Broyde, in 
J. E.f voL V, art. Free WiU, and works mentioned there; Wolff, Acht Ca- 
pitel, EaccursuSf III, pp. 84 — 85; and Cohen, Characteristik, etc., in Mosea 
ben Maimon, I, p. 76. 

1 M. mentions the same argument in the Moreh, but it had often been 
advanced before him. See Eosin, Ethik, p. 67, n. 2. 

2 Deut. XXX, 16. 19. Of. Jff. Teshubah, V, 8. 
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giving us, as regards these, freedom of choice. Consequently, 
punishment is inflicted upon those who disobey, and reward 
granted to the obedient, as it is said, "If thou wilt hearken", 
and "If thou wilt not hearken".^ Learning and teaching are 
also necessary, according to the commands, "Ye shall teach 
them to your children",** "and ye shall do them and observe 
to do them",^ and, similarly, all the other passages referring to 
the study of the commandments. It is also necessary to take 
all the precautionary measures laid down in the Law, such as, 
"Thou shalt make a battlement for thy roof; that thou bring 
not blood upon thy house", 3 "lest he die in the battle",^ "wherein 
shall he sleep?" ^ and "no man shall take to pledge the nether 
or the upper miUstone",® and many other passages in regard to 
precautions found in the Law and the Prophets.^ 

The statement found in the sayings of the Eabbis, "All is 
in the power of God except the fear of G-od"^ is, nevertheless, 
true, and in accord with what we have laid down here. Men 
are, however, very often prone to err in supposing that many 
of their actions, in reality the result of their own free wiQ, are 
forced upon them, as, for instance, marrying a certain woman, 
or acquiring a certain amount of money. Such a supposition 
is untrue. If a man espouses and marry a woman legally, then 
she becomes his lawful wife, and by his marrying her he has 
fulfilled the divine command to increase and multiply. God, 
however, does not decree the fulfillment of a commandment. 
If, on the other hand, a man has consummated with a woman 
an unlawful marriage, he has committed a transgression. But 
God does not decree that a man shall sin. Again, suppose a 
man robs another of money, steals from him, or cheats him, 
and then uttering a false oath, denies it; if we should say that 
God had destined that this sum should pass into the hands of 
the one and out of the possession of the other, G^d would 



t Deut. XI, 27. 28. i» Ibid., XI, 19. 2 n^^ y, 1. 3 md., ^ 

XXII, 8. * Ibid., XX, 5 or 7. « Ex. XXH, 26. « Deut. XXIV, 6. 

7 See H. Teshubah, V, 4, and Moreh, m, 20; cf. Ibn Baud, Emunah 
Bamt^ II, 6, 2, p. 96. 

8 Berakot, 33b; Niddah, 16b; Megillah, 25a. 
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be preordaining an act of iniquity. Such, however, is not the 
case, but rather that all of man's actions, which are subject to 
his free will, undoubtedly either compl^ with, or tramgress, 
God's commands; for, as has been explained in Chapter II, the 
commands and prohibitions of the Law refer only to those actions 
with regard to which man has absolute free choice to do, or 
refrain from doing. Moreover, to this faculty of the soul (i. e. 
the freedom of the will) "the fear of God" is subservient, and 
is, in consequence, not predestined by God, but, as we have 
explained, is entirely in the power of the human free will. 
By the word "aU" (^DH), the Eabbis meant to designate only 
natural phenomena which are not influenced by the will of man, 
as whether a person is tall or short, whether it is rainy or dry, 
whether the air is pure or impure, and all other such things 
that happen in the world, and which have no connection with 
man's conduct. 

In making this assertion that obedience or disobedience to 
the Law of God does not depend upon the power or will of 
God, but solely upon that of man himself, the sages followed 
the dictum of Jeremiah, who said, "Out of the mouth of God 
there cometh neither the bad nor the good".^ By the words 
"the bad" he meant vice, and by "the good", virtue; and, ac- 
cordingly, he maintains that God does not preordain that any 
man should be vicious or virtuous. Since this is so, it be- 
hooves man to mourn and weep over the sins and the trans- 
gressions he has committed, as he has sinned of his own free 
will in accordance with what the prophet says, "Wherefore 
should a living man mourn? Let every man mourn because of 
his sins".2 He continues, then, to tell us that the remedy for 
this disease is in our own hands, for, as our misdeeds were the 
result of our own free will, we have, likewise, the power to repent 



1 Lam. Ill, 38. This verse is, however, generally translated, "Out of 
the mouth of God, the Most High, cometh there not evil as well as good?", 
which is exactly the opposite of M.'s interpretation. This verse is also 
quoted in JS, Tesh/ubah, Y, 2, where M. states that it is wholly in the 
power of man to be as righteous as Moses or as wicked as Jeroboam. 

2 Lam. in, 39. 
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of our evil deeds, and so he goes on to say, ^Let us search 
through and investigate our ways, and let us return to the 
Lord. Let us lift up pur heart with our hands to Grod in the 
heavens".* 

As regards the theory generally accepted by people, and 
likewise found in rabbinical and prophetical writings, that man's 
sitting and rising, and in fact all of his movements, are governed 
by the will and desire of God, it may be said that this is true 
only in one respect. Thus, for instance, when a stone is thrown 
into the air and falls to the ground, it is correct to say that 
the stone fell in accordance with the will of God, for it is true 
that God decreed that the earth and all that goes to make it 
up, should be the centre of attraction, so that when any part 
of it is thrown into the air, it is attracted back to the centre. 
Similarly, all the particles of fire ascend according to God's 
will, which preordained that fire should go upward. 2 But it 
is wrong to suppose that when a certain part of the earth 
is thrown upward God wills at that very moment that it 
should fall. The MutaJcallimun^ are, however, of a different 
opinion in this regard, for I have heard them say that the 
Divine Will is constantly at work, decreeing everything from 
time to time.* We do not agree with them, but believe that 
the Divine Will ordained everything at creation, and that all 
things, at all times, are regulated by the laws of nature, and 
run their natural course, in accordance with what Solomon said, 
"As it was, so it will ever be, as it was made so it continues, 
and there is nothing new under the sun".* This occasioned the 
sages to say that all miracles which deviate from the natural 
course of events, whether they have already occured, or, according 
to promise, are to take place in the future, were fore-ordained \ 



1 Ibid^ III, 40—41. Of. H. Teahubah, loc. cit. 

2 Aristotle uses the example of a stone and fire, in Eth» Nic^ 11, 1, to 
show that nature is not affected by custom. A stone by custom can never 
be brought to ascend, nor fire do descend. Moral virtues are, however, 
the result of custom. 

3 See auprat c. I. p. 41, n. 2 ; and p. 77. - 

* Of. Moreh, I, 78. Sixth Proposition, See Munk, Guide^ I, p. 286, n. 8. 

• Eccles. I, 9. 
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by the Diyine Will during the six days of creation, nature being 
then so constituted that those miracles which were to happen 
really did afterwards take place. Then, when such an occurence 
happened at its proper time, it may have been regarded as an 
absolute innovation, whereas in reality it was not.^ 

The Rabbis expatiate very much upon this subject in the M- 
drash KoheUth and in other writings, one of their statements in 
reference to this matter being, ^Everything follows its natural 
course".* In everything that they said, you will always find that 
the Babbis (peace be unto them!) avoided referring to the Divine 
Will as determining a particular event at a particular time. When, 
therefore, they said that man rises and sits down in accordance 
with the will of Grod, their meaning was that, when man was 
first created, his nature was so determined that rising up and 
sitting down were to be optional to him; but they as little meant 
that God wills at any special moment that man should or should 
not get up, as He determines at any given time that a certain 
stone should or should not fall to the ground.' The sum and 
substance of the matter is, then, that thou shouldst believe that 
just as God willed that man should be upright in stature, broad- 
chested, and have fingers, likewise did He will that man should 
move or rest of his own accord, and that his actions should be 

1 M. reiterates this view of the miracles in his Commentary on Abotf 
y, 6, which enumerates ten things created on the eve of the Sabbath of 
the week of creation. See Lipmann Heller, in Tosefot Yom-Tob, on this 
passage; and Hofl&nan, Mischnaioth, Seder Neztkin, Berlin, 1889, p. 353. 
Of. Moreh, I, 66, and Munk, Guide, I, p. 296. M. also supported this 
view in Moreh, 11, 29 where he refers to Genesis Babbah, V, 4, and 
Exodus Babbahf XXI, 6, which read, "When God created the world He made 
an agreement that the sea should divide, the fire not hurt, the lions not 
harm, the fish not swallow persons singled out by God for certain times, 
and thus the whole order of things changes whenever he finds it neces- 
sary." Consult on this subject Joel, Moses Maimonides, 1876, p. 77; Bosin, 
Ethikj p. 69, n. 6; Wolflf, Acht Capitel, Excursus, IV; Lazarus, Ethics^ 11, 
p. 77, n. 1; Kohler, art. Miracles, in J". Jg?., vol. VIII, pp. 606—607; Geiger, 
Judaism and its Sistory, p. 348. 

3 *Ahodah Zarah, 54b. See Lazarus, ibid^ 11, p. 74 ff. 

3 Of. M.'s Commentary on Abot, IV, 23 (Rawicz, Commentctr, pp. 89—90); 
E. Teshubah, V, 4, and Moreh, HI, 17, Fifth Theory. See Bosin, Ethik, 
p. 09, n. 6. t 
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such as his own free will dictates to him, without any outside 
influence or restraint, which fact God clearly states in the truth- 
ful Law, which elucidates this problem, when it says, "Behold, 
the man is become as one of us to know good and evil".^ The 
Targutn, in paraphrasing this passage, explains the meaning of 
the words mimmenu lada'at tdb wara\ Man has become the only 
being in the world who possesses a characteristic which no other 
being has in common with him. What is this characteristic? 
It is that by and of himself man can distinguish between good 
and evil, and do that which he pleases, with absolutely no 
restraint. Since, then, this is so, it would have even been possible 
for him to have stretched out his hand, and, taking of the tree 
of life, to have eaten of its fruit, and thus live forever.^ 

Since it is an essential characteristic of man's makeup that 
he should of his own free will act morally or immorally, doing 
just as he chooses, it becomes necessary to teach him the ways 
of righteousness, to command and exhort him, to punish and 
reward him according to his deserts. It behooves man also to 
accustom himself to the practice of good deeds, until he acquires 
the virtues corresponding to those good deeds; and, furthermore, 
to abstain from evil deeds so that he may eradicate the vices 
that may have taken root in him. Let him not suppose that 
his characteristics have reached such a state that they are no 
longer subject to change, for any one of them may be altered 
from the good to the bad, and vice versa; and, moreover, all in 
accordance with his own free will. To confirm this theoty, we 
have mentioned all these facts concerning the observances and 
the transgressions of the Law. 

It now remains for us to explain another phase of this problem, 
which arises from the fact that there are several Scriptural 
passages in which some think they find proof that God pre- 
ordains and forces man to disobedience. This being an erroneous 
opinion, it becomes our duty to explain these passages, since 
so many people are confiised regarding them. One of these is 
that in which God said to Abraham, "and they (the Egyptians) 



i Gen. ni, 22. a Of. E. Teshitbah, V, 1. 
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will make them (the Israelites) serve, and they will afflict them",* 
"Is it not evident", it is claimed, "that God decreed that the 
Egyptians should oppress the seed of Abraham? Then, why 
did He punish them, since, owing to divine predestination, it 
was inexorably decreed that they should enslave the Israelites?" 
The answer to this is as follows. Suppose God had said that 
of those who were to be born in the future, some wer^ to be 
transgressors and others observers of the Law, some pious and 
some wicked. Such would take place, but it would by no means 
follow £rom this divine decree that a certain individual would 
necessarily have to do evil, or that another pious individual 
would be forced to do good. On the contrary, every evil-doer 
would become such of his own free will; if he preferred to be 
a righteous man, it would be in his power, and nothing could 
prevent him from becoming such. Likewise, if every righteous 
man preferred to do evil, nothing would hinder him, for God's 
decree was not pronounced against any certain individual, so 
that he might say, "It has already been decreed that I do this 
or that", but [these words] applied to the race in general, at the 
same time allowing every individual to retain his own free will, 
according to the very makeup of his nature. Consequently, every 
Egyptian who maltreated or oppressed the Israelites had it in 
his own power not to do them any injury unless he wanted to, 
for it was not ordained that any certain individual should harm 
them.^ 

The same answer may also apply to another passage in 
which God says, "Behold, thou shalt sleep with thy fathers; and 
then will this people rise up and go astray after the gods of 
the stranger of the land".^ This is no more nor less than if 
God had said, "Whoever practises idolatry will meet with 
this or that treatment", but, if no transgressor should ever be 
found, then the threat of punishment for idolatry would become 
nullified, and the curses would all be ineffectual.^ The same is 
true of all punishments mentioned in the Law. As we cannot 
say that simply because we find the law of stoning for Sabbath- 

1 Gen. XV, 18. J Of. JT. Teshubah, VI, 6. » Deut. 

XXXI, 16. * Of. H. Tshubah, loc. cit 
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breakers [in the Torah] that he who desecrates the Sabbath was 
compelled to violate it, no more can we maintain that because 
certain maledictions occur there that those who practised idolatry, 
and upon whom these curses consequently fell, were predestined 
to be idol-worshippers. On the contrary, every one who prac- 
tised idolatry did so of his own volition, and so received due 
punishment, in consonance with the passage, ^Yea they have 
made a choice of their own ways ... so will I also make choice 
of their misfortune". * 

As regards, however, the words of God, "and I will harden 
the heart of Pharaoh", 2 afterwards punishing him with death, 
there is much to be said, and from which there may be deduced 
an important principle. Weigh well what I say in this matter, 
reflect upon it, compare it with the words of others,^ and give 
preference to that which is best. If Pharaoh and his coun- 
sellors had committed no other sin than that of not permitting 
Israel to depart, I admit that the matter would be open 
to great doubt, for God had prevented them from releasing 
Israel according to the words, "For I have hardened his heart 
and the hearts of his servants".* After that, to demand of 
Pharaoh that he send them forth while he was forced to do 
the contrary, and then to punish him because he did not dis- 
miss them, finally putting him and all his followers to death, 
would undoubtedly be unjust, and would completely contradict 
all that we have previously said. Such, however, was not the 
real state of affairs, for Pharaoh and his followers, already of 
their own free will, without any constraint whatever, had rebelled 
by oppressing the strangers who were in their midst, having 
tyrannized over them with great injustice, as Scripture plainly 
states, "And he said unto his people. Behold, the people of the 
children of Israel is more numerous and mightier than we, come 
let us deal wisely with it".* This they did through the dictates 
of their own free will and the evil passions of their hearts, with- 
out any external constraint forcing them thereto. The punish- 



* Isa. LXVI, 3. 4. « Ex. XIV, 4. 3 M. probably 

means Abraham ibn Ezra and Ibn Daud. See Rosin, Ethikt p. ^* 
. 4 Ex^ X, 1. 6 Ibid,, I, 9, 10. 
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ment which God then inflicted upon them was that He withheld 
from them the power of repentance, so that there should fall upon 
them that punishment which justice declared should be meted 
out to them. The fact that they were prevented from repenting 
manifested itself by Pharaoh's not dismissing them. This God 
had explained and told him, namely, that if He had merely 
wished to liberate Israel, He would have destroyed him and 
his adherents, and He would have brought out the Israelites; 
but, in addition to the liberation of his people, God wished to 
punish him because of his previous oppression of Israel, as it 
is said at the beginning of the matter, "And ako that nation 
whom they shall serve will I likewise judge". ^ It would have 
been impossible to have punished them, if they had repented; 
therefore repentance was withheld from them, and they continued 
to keep the children of Israel in bondage, as it says, "For even 
now I have stretched out my hand, etc. . . . but for this cause 
have I allowed thee to remain".^ 

No one can find fault with us when we say that God at 
times punishes man by withholding repentance from him, thus 
not allowing him free will as regards repentance, for God (blessed 
be He) knows the sinners, and His wisdom and equity mete out 
their punishment. Sometimes, He punishes only in this world, 
sometimes only in the world to come, sometimes in both. Further- 
more, His punishment in this world is varied, sometimes being 
bodily, sometimes pecuniary, and sometimes both at once. Just 
as some of man's undertakings, which ordinarily are subject to 
his own free will, are frustrated by way of punishment, as for 
instance a man's hand being prevented from working so that 
he can do nothing with it, as was the case of Jereboam, the 
son of Nebat^, or a man's eyes from seeing, as happened to 
the Sodomites who had assembled about Lot^ likewise does 
God withhold man's ability to use his free will in regard to 



1 Gen. XV, 14. 

3 Ex. IX, 15. 16. The same explanation for the hardening of Pharaoh's 
heart is given in H> Teahubtih, VI, 3. On the withholding of repentance, 
see Schechter, Some Aspects of Bahbinic Theology^ p. 332. 

3 See I K. XTTT, 4. « See Gen. XIX, 11. 
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repentance, so that it never at all occurs to him to repent, and 
he thus finally perishes in his wickedness, It is not necessary 
for us to know about God's wisdom so as to be able to ascertain 
why He inflicts precisely such punishment as He does and no 
other, just as little as we know why one species has a certain 
particular form and not another. It is sufficient for us to know 
the general principle, that Q-od is righteous in all His ways, 
that He punishes the sinner according to his sin, and rewards 
the pious according to his righteousness. 

If you should inquire why Grod repeatedly asked Pharaoh 
to release Israel which he was unable to do — ^while he, in 
spite of the plagues which befeU him, persisted in his rebellion 
and stubbornness, which very rebelliousness and stubbornness 
was his punishment — and yet God would not in vain have 
asked binn to do a thing which he could not do, then know that 
this, too, was a part of God's wisdom, to teach Pharaoh that 
God can suspend man's freedom of will when it pleases Him 
to do so. So, God said to him (through Moses), "I desire that 
thou shoiddst liberate them, but thou wilt not dismiss them, so 
that thou shouldst die". Pharaoh should have consented to 
release them, and therely disprove the words of the prophet 
(Moses) that he was unable to obey, but he had not the power. 
Thus, a great wonder was revealed to the people, as it is said, 
"In order that they may proclaim my name throughout the 
earth", ^ namely, that it is possible for God to punish man by 
depriving him of his free will respecting a certain deed, while 
he, though realizing it, is, however, unable to influence his soul, 
and return to his former state of freedom of the will. 

Such was, likewise, the punishment of Sihon, King of Heshbon; 
for, on account of his former misdeed, to which he was not 
forced, God punished him by preventing him from granting the 
request of the Israelites, as a result of which they put him do 
death, as Scripture says, "But Sihon, the king of Heshbon, 
would not suffer our passing by him", 2 etc. What has made 
this passage difficult for all commentators is their impression 
that Sihon was punished for not permitting Israel to pass 

1 Ex. IK, 16. 2 Deut II, 30. Cf. jff. Teshubah, VI, 3. 
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through his land, jufit as they imagined that Pharaoh and 
his adherents were punished for not releasing Israel, and so 
they ask, ''How could he (Sihon) be justly punished, since he 
was not a free agent?" These suppositions are incorrect, and 
the matter is as we have explained, namely, that Pharaoh and 
his adherents were punished by Grod because of their preyious 
oppression of Israel, of which they did not repent, sathat there 
befell them all the plagues; while Sihon's punishment, which 
consisted of his inability to do the will of Israel, thus resulting 
in his death, was due to the former deeds of oppression and 
injustice which he had practised in his kingdom. ^ 

G-od has, moreover, expressly stated through Isaiah that He 
punishes some transgressors by making it impossible for them 
to repent, which He does by the suspension of their free will. 
Thus, He says, "Obdurate will remain the heart of this people 
and their ears will be heavy and their eyes will be shut, lest 
. . . they be converted and healing be granted them''.^ The 
meaning of these words is so plain and obvious that they need 
no explanation. They are, however, a key to many unopened 
locks. Upon this principle also are based the words of Elijah 
(peace be unto him!) who, when speaking of the unbelievers of 
his time, said of them, "Thou hasl turned their hearts back'V 
which means that, as they have sinned of their own accord, 
their punishment from Thee is that Thou hast turned their 
hearts away from repentance, by not permitting them to exer- 
cise free will, and thus have a desire to forsake that sin, in 
consequence of which they persevere in their unbelief. So it is 
said, "Ephraim is bound to idols; let him alone",* which means 
that since Ephraim has attached himself to idols of his own 
free will, and has become enamoured of them, his punishment 
consists in his being abandoned to his indulgence in them. 
This is the interpretation of the words "Let him alone". To 



1 M. cannot, however, point to any biblical passage that substantiates 
his contention that Sihon had previously committed injustice. 

2 Isa. VI, 10, quoted also in S, Teshubah, VI, 3. 

3 I K. XVIII, 37, quoted again in JET. TesAtifta^, loc, cit^ which also 
refers to Josh. XI, 20. 

* Hob. IV, 17. 
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one who understands subtle ideas, this explanation will appeal 
as being excellent. 

Very different, however, is the meaning of what Isaiah said, 
"Why hast thou let us go astray, oh Lord, from Thy ways, 
and suffered our hearts to be hardened against Thy fear?" ^ These 
words have no bearing upon the foregoing exposition. Their 
meaning is to be gathered from the context in which they occur. 
The prophet, bewailing the captivity, our residence among 
strangers, the cessation of our kingdom, and the sovereignty of 
the nations over us, says by way of prayer, "O God, if Israel 
continues to see this state of affairs in which the unbelievers 
wield the power, they wiU go astray from the path of truth, 
and their heart will incline away from Thy fear, as if Thou 
wast the cause of making those ignorant ones originally depart 
from the path of truth, as our teacher Moses said, *Then will 
the nations which have heard Thy fame say in this manner 
that because the Lord was not ableV'^ etc. For this reason, 
Isaiah said after that, "Return for the sake of Thy servants 
the tribes of Thy heritage'^ so that there should not be a 
blasphemy of God's name (by the heathens). Likewise, in the 
'*minor prophets", there is found the opinion of those who, 
following the truth, were nevertheless conquered by the nations 
at the time of the exile, which passage, quoting their own words, 
reads, "Every one that doth evil is good in the eyes of the 
Lord, and in them he findeth delight, or else, where is the God 
of justice?"* The prophet, quoting their own words which were 
occasioned by the length of the exile, continues, "Ye have said. 
It is vain to serve God; and what profit is it that we have kept 
His charge, and that we have walked contritely before the Lord 
of Hosts? And now we call the presumptuous happy; yea, 
built are they that practise wickedness" s, etc. Then, however, 
explicitly stating that God, in the future, will reveal the truth, 
he says, "And ye shall return, and see the difference between 
the righteous and the wicked".* 



> Isa. LXni, 17. J Num. XIV, 15. 16. 3 Isa., loc. cit. 

* Mai. II, 17. 6 Ibid., HI, 14. 15. 

6 Ibid^ in, 18. Of. Moreh, III, 19. 
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These are the ambiguous passages in the Law and Scripture 
from which it might appear that God compels man to commit 
transgressions. "We have, however, undoubtedly explained the 
meaning of these verses, and if one examines it very closely, he 
will find it a truthful explanation. We, therefore, hold to our 
original contention, namely, that obedience or transgression of 
the Law depends entirely upon man's free will; that he is the 
master of his own actions; that what he chooses not to do he 
leaves undone, although God may punish him for a sin which 
he hajs conmiitted by depriving him of his free will, as we have 
made clear; furthermore, that the acquisition of virtues and 
vices is entirely in the power of man, in consequence of which 
it is his duty to strive to acquire virtues, which he alone can 
acquire for himself, as the Babbis in their ethical sayings in 
this very tractate say, "If I am not for myself who wiU be 
forme?"! 

There is, however, one thing more relating to this problem 
about which we must say a few words, in order to treat in 
a comprehensive manner the subject-matter of this chapter. 
Although I had not intended at all to speak of it, necessity 
forces me to do so.2 This topic is the prescience of God,^ 
because it is with an argument based on this that our views 
are opposed by those who believe that man is predestined by 
God to do good or evil, and that man has no choice as to 
his conduct, since his volition is dependent upon God. The 
reason for their belief they base on the following statement. 
"Does God know or does He not know that a certain individual 
will be good or bad? If thou sayest *He knows', then it ne- 
cessarily foUows that man is compelled to act as God knew 
beforehand he would act, otherwise God's knowledge would be 



1 Abotj 1, 14. Cf. M.'s commentary on this passage. 

2 M. feels it necessary here to discuss pliilosophically the prescience 
of God, which he does reluctantly, as the Perakim are intended for readers 
not versed in philosophy. See Introdttction, p. 11. 

3 For M.'s discussion of God's knowledge, see Perek Helek; JOT. Teshubaht 
V, 5; Teaode ha-Torah, 11, 8-10; Moreh, I, 58, and III, 19-21. See Munk 
G^ide, I, p. 301, n. 4. ^ *^ t ^v^ :?/ li i^ w 7v ^^ 
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imperfectf If thou sayest that God does not know in advance, 
then great absurdities and destructive religious theories will 
result." Listen, therefore, to what I shall tell thee, reflect well 
upon it, for it is unquestionably the truth, i 

It is, indeed, an axiom of the science of the divine, i. e- 
metaphysics, that God (may He be blessed!) does not know by 
means of knowledge, and does not live by means of life, 2 so 
that He and His knowledge may be considered two different 
things in the sense that this is true of man; for man is distinct 
from knowledge, and knowledge from man, in consequence of 
which they are two different things. If God knew by means 
of knowledge, He would necessarily be a plurality, and the 
primal essence would be composite, that is, consisting of God 
Himself, the knowledge by which He knows, the life by which 
He lives, the power by which He has strength, and similarly 
of all His attributes. I shall only mention one argument, simple 
and easily understood by all, though there are strong and con- 
vincing arguments and proofs that solve this difficulty. It is 
manifest that God is identical with His attributes and His 
attributes with Him, so that it may be said that He is the 
knowledge, the knower, and the known, and that He is the 
life, the living, and the source of His own life, the same being 
true of His other attributes. This conception is very hard to 
grasp, and thou shouldst not hope to thoroughly understand it 
by two or three lines in this treatise. There can only be im- 
parted to thee a vague idea of it. ^ 

Now, in consequence of this important axiom, the Hebrew 
language does not allow the expression He Adonai (the life of 
God) as it does He FarcCoh * (the life of Pharaoh), where the 



1 For a list and the opinions of Jewish philosophers before M. who 
discussed this problem, see Rosin, Ethik, p. 73, n. 5. 

2 Of. Morehy I, 57: nttl vh jnn D«ni »b ^n pi, and Yesode ha-Twah, 
II, 10. See Kaufmann, AUributenlehre^ p. 423, and note 34. 

' For an exhaustive discussion of the theories which M. merely mentions 
here, see Moreh, I, 50-51, on the attributes of God. See Munk, GuidCf 
I, 50, p. 179 £f., passim; Kaufmann, ibid.f p. 418£r.; Cohen, Oharakteriatik, 
etc. in Moses ben MaimoHi I, pp. 89-90. 

* Gfen. XLII, 15. 
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word he (in the construct state) is related to the following 
noun, for the thing possessed and the possessor (in this case) 
are two different things. Such a construction cannot be used 
in regard to the relation of a thing to itself. Since the life of 
God is His essence, and His essence is His life, not being se- 
parate and distinct from each other, the word 4ife", therefore, 
cannot be put in the construct state, but the expression Hai 
Adonai^ (the living God) is used, the purpose of which is to 
denote that God and His life are one.^ 

Another accepted axiom of metaphysics is that human 
reason cannot fully conceive God in His true essence, because 
of the perfection of God's essence and the imperfection of our 
own reason, and because His essence is not due to causes 
through which it may be known. ^ Furthermore, the inability 
of our reason to comprehend Him may be compared to the 
inability of our eyes to gaze at the sun, not because of the 
weakness of the sun's light, but because that light is more 
powerful than that which seeks to gaze into it.* Much that 
has been said on this subject is self-evident truth. 

From what we have said, it has been demonstrated also that 
we cannot comprehend God's knowledge, that our minds cannot 
grasp it all, for He is His knowledge, and His knowledge is 
He. This is an especially striking idea, but those (who raise 
the question of God's knowledge of the future) fail to grasp 
it to their dying day.^ They are, it is true, aware that the 

1 Kuth, in, 13. 

3 Cf. Yesode ha-Torah, II, 10, and Moreh, I, 58 (beg.). See Munk, 
Gruide, I, p. 302, n. 3. The expressions D\nV« ^n (II Sam. II, 27), h» ^n 
(Job XXVII, 2), and especiaUy yfft^ ^ni mn^ ^n (I Sam. XX, 3; XXV, 26, 
and II K. 11, 2), and Jer. XXXVIII, 16 substantiate this novel linguistic 
argument of M. Amos VIII, 14 p ^^^b» ^n is used in reference to the 
gods of idolaters. , 

3 See Aristotle's Metaphysics, XXII, 9. 

♦ Of. Moreh, I, 69, "All philosophers say, *He has overpowered us by 
His grace, and it is invisible to us through the intensity of His light', 
like the sun which cannot be perceived by the eyes which are too weak 
to bear its rays". Of. Bahya, Hobot ha-Lebobot, I, 10. See Munk, Guide 
I, p. 252; Eosin, Ethik, pp. 75, n. 4; Kaufmann, Attributenlehre, pp. 324-325; 
445, n. 128; and Wolff, Acht Capitei, p. 80, n. 1. 

» See Hebrew text, c. VIII, p. 65, n. 37. 
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diyine essence, as it is, is incomprehensible, yet they strive to 
comprehend God's knowledge, so that they may know it, but 
this is, of coarse, impossible. If the human reason could grasp 
His knowledge, it would be able also to define His essence, 
since both are one and the same, as the perfect knowledge of 
God is the comprehension of Him as He is in His essence, 
which consists of His knowledge. His will, His life, and all His 
other majestic attributes. Thus, we have shown how utterly 
futile is the pretension to define His knowledge. All that we 
can comprehend is that just as we know that God exists so 
are we cognizant of the fact that He knows. If we are asked, 
"What is the nature of God's knowledge?", we answer that we 
do not know any more than we know the nature of His true 
existence. 1 Fault is found, moreover, with him who tries to 
grasp the truth of the divine existence, as expressed by the 
words, "Canst thou by searching find out God? Canst thou 
find out the Almighty unto perfection?" 2 

Reflect, then, upon all that we have said, namely, that man 
has control over his actions, that it is by his own determination 
that he does either the right or the wrong, without, in either 
case, being controlled by fate, 3 and that, as a result of this 
divine commandment, teaching, preparation, reward, and punish- 
ment are proper. Of this there is absolutely no doubt. As 
regards, however, the character of God's knowledge, how He 
knows everything, this is, as we have explained, beyond the 
reach of human ken. 

This is aU that we purposed saying in this chapter, and it 
is now time for us to bring our words to an end, and begin 
the interpretation of this treatise * to which these eight chapters 
are an introduction. 



1 Cf. Morehy HI, 20-21. 2 Job XI, 7. 

3 In his Oommentarf/ an Abot, III, 15, M. maintains that the phrase 
"Everything is foreseen (by God), but freedom of choice is given", is in 
harmony with his theory of the omniscience of God, which does not, 
however, deprive man of free will. See Rawicz, Commentar, p. 76. 

* I. e., Abot 
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65 n pb b^pfe ns)bir 



"hw ,yffti» >KBf tm m ,^rrvirn» V viyn^ yv^rh ^wpy\ ,wv 
)T)xnw inn nan ^dw thh «inw»D ^'•m iTh ijno i^^wn bKir\ 

nitrna nwnorw un«:a nM ^mm ^nnM^n vi«n» nt *n^in n^wii 

5 «iw jnjB^ ^3 jni^ H1W pi ttmKBf t/dn «miD:i ni!?DD mr'T' 

K^ 1D3 nt nn^i «^ umn »io«i .vtd shvi 7»« ^^Ht^a n«i ,«»i 

•isKjron ^Tttf ryh^r\ ip dh «»Dn m^K ipm )h no^ji ,i2'n^ mpn^ 
initnai r^H nnioo onnn ni^ver imiiiD«» no ^3 i4]d j^nni 

te:a pKi wiym ,^iD:ini ^i^niDnni ,i9'7iD''^ni /inn >wn mn m ^^mi 
iTop irnjn nnnnn ^3^ iniityni w in^T n«in dmsh ,pBD nt 

2ipiDfi«i nj^ Tijrxi •iMi .pnen ntn inw dw^ uira» rm ^te mi 

: 23D'»p«iBn 

raised the question of God's knowledge of future things, and they die in 
ignorance of it. Mss. and edd. are corrupt, showing that intdl was mis- 
understood, and that attempts were made to read sense into the passage. 
20 Br mam Drm -i^ini -ivm mvh So witsM oms nsa' nte^M Mim Ma -iiiii -ite^M Mini 
-]infi1 Di-na edd. IIDMI innbM torn l^l^ nvfM Mini. Undoubtedly noMI, WIDM, and 
im&l go back to an original inbl » Ar MO^nfi. By leaving off the *| of Ma 
"jinbl, the proper reading is obtained. 

> Ma wpa ym, J nmnsf np -= Ar. on^ipj^ nnn pp ^nn. Br irw 

25 nwM So imnw. » mirsm . . , i^mw -= Ar. miia Mi&nM no^pa Mi»nM i^ nM, 
Ma rh^^r\ So ^^Dn for ^an. -* Br So pirvn D«nni. Ma on^in. » Br 

nin. » Br So + A I^M. 7 Thus Ma — Ar. mAmo. Br So DM1 

^MiBf lAMttr. 8 Br > Min. » Br So + A. w ^ b9 pmn "tmi 

thus Ma «= Ar. p "^P nSiM npl "and He finds fault with him who". ffTV\n 
80 hv "disprove of, find fault with". See c. IV, p. 28. n. 17; c. VIII, p. 49, 
n. 29. Br So Vwttnan niT pDW laDI. " Br So hv wn!?. " Br Ma 

So > 'TW « Ma Man. «4 Ar. p ^xnnfc; Br h^ytnv\ Ma j-'am 

So ]ani. i6 Br So wnfiMB^. t« Br ^M So vbp Tian\ ^^ Ma 

So nnM. 18 Ma ^i«ni iioVn. i« Br Ma naanni. 20 i^nj^n^ rmp » Ar. 

35 n» n^rpn; Ma > iwn^. ai Thus Br -= Ar. PbpM ^M ^ ]M Tp Ma 'laai 

piD6*? ran So port nrn rm laai. »« Br So nwn Mnaoon. m Wolff 

omits h\$th» rm Mionp Mn^ ^rtM MnaDto!?M nnn nn» ^6 naMi — ny\^7\ . . . ^wimi. 
So + D^pnttf M*ia ^M^ n^nn ny\^ miistwi lan. 



iy^ff^> *rM HTO ,«''nn Htnr^D^^nn Him ,fij^vrn Him ,jnrn Him ,jnon 
Dj^nn^ mpn h^ ntsrp n^y^n ^^hi ^D^nnnn nnr pi ,n^wi idsj6 
9nnD Tra rfrjr d^dhi /imo senSty ih xxrm '»iwd nD^» niM 5 

»iiDH» iM ,">^ "0 iiiDH^ ^layn \wh lOTnn h^ ^n>n ip^j^n ntVi 
>iBf r»^H «*)i&»m *)ii2rDn "o ,f\im^ w b"^ ,i*njrm v ,t»w ^ 
"on D»n iBiin vn tb^hdi ,iD:r^ innn ^''t\ioT h^i D'^pi^n icDnn 
^an «)in2rn 22^n^« vhdh h^ in^it 21V1H in orni i^n 20105^1 n'osf 10 

Jinn 't:ji as^^ni hitw ^^rrt:^ mran ,25%^ ^5 ^-vdh 
2«iiwjnn n^i3> pHttf ya&n innv no mp^n -wa p d^ iH:inn *udi 
28pnDm iniH^SD 27niD^^i86 mi ,niD''VB^n ^y w iniHtro pan^ 
liHfirno 29u^nijn 3o*is^pBn ,|ra jrnv mno imHtro^ pnifin ^^u^nipi 
,Bf«yn 11H i«6in^ irHttf ,\fftxm iih ivms niH%n iih ai^sipa 15 
linn inDi ,iivn^ rrrm "iinn p pm nnv iinn m nr^rh ^^bM 

tDnHiM D^n^H onoHD d^d Dm ,nnvi pj^n mn 
inn Wd »5U''n)n \nh^T 3*h^i p di inyi jn^ h^b^ m ^i^o ^hii 
•wai iBfH Him ,iHfi H^Bi 3«Hin f^H mi ,Hin injni injn hiw 
H^ r^y Hin iBfH mo^Vtyn ^y w imn'wsBf ijrr dw ,37iruDi nms 20 



i Br So wanan o ]ittn^ rA^airrAi nnut f r6 r6pi. > Ar. ht5 rrip w 

Jr^-nai; Ma n'^ntotfii Br + w^msK. » So mm. * Ma > np Br 

rt]> TOiw TP. 5 Br nwi mm vrm mm. • Ma So trrnn mm ^nn mm. 
7 Br So yw^tn mm Ma yw^^ nvm. > Br v^vfis. • Ma > am. 

10 Ma iTnn So m^rw. " Br D^napn So ^nap. Ma > Tfti6. " Ma 25 

own So w«M 'n. »« Br > iniswef So itoHW )M. " Br So mnfi ^ 

^»M ^n. » Ma > «|n»5ttDm. >• Ma > nnm. " Ma ffvtr, 

w Br So **rw ^rti. i» Br So mn. >o Br So + mn. " Br > 

^rm. 2« Br So vnTsm. » Br So + m«a». So + nw wh 'n ^n 

Jimn ttfbii iw )A. 2* Ma > ma miian. 2* So > nan. a* Ma So 30 

irnna. »7 Br rmh\» ^ifto. >» Br noim Ma pnonb). 2« Ar. KA\p^. 
«o Br So nihpv Ma nmpa^ 31 Ma n^npa. »> Br Ma So > ban . . . irwer 

-» Ar. Va Dbtt^M nu tfhh ir\ D^ ]Mb. Found in ed<L Basel 1804, Dessau 
1809, Groningen 1846, Slutcki 1808, Lemberg 1876, etc. >» . . . rwrh 

n^im thus Ma » Ar; Br So mnn niMfi pin vffivn nut (So nrr6 nb) nm ^^&» 35 
3« So iA«n vun p n:i. « la^iun wb^y 161 = Ar. na tmi 1A1 "and we 

cannot comprehend Him". ss So > mn. S7 v>D1 . • . mm » Ar. >m 

WChnt DnnM^ nblt. Wolffs rendering and explanation (see Aeht Capitd, p. 80, 
and n. 2) seem to be correct This wonderful idea has escaped those who 
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P^ ^ 1^ i^H ]^K DK wiDDDn «n«i noiDn 

iona )y^v liyfi' "u^H mjnan hntb^ ^niTnyn wn njri'' «ini /HT h» 
«^:an nty«i ,D%n^Kn nTnnn i^n^^w inTnnef nnn onn nrnn i^ r« 

,n^nD« "nyn^ ^n^a inp^T mnn i« ^i^anpio Dt^n vt nBf« «irm 
biiTi niowy nipmn nm i^n^^nn^ leonpio vt K^Bf nD«n d«i 
HDHn 2i«irw ,i«b u ^anoni ^o^nw iDiwy no i»^^tDD yom ^^snitDin 

tpfiD M^n 

16 ii'»« DBfw ,jrnfin "vrKef no ^i ,nin^«n noDna n«nnn inaef nn 
,iny^Ti Dn«D DniT '•iiy jnoni «in iTrw nj; D^^m ^ 22«^i y^on jnv 
i^Ki ,«3Di^i i^B^ on p DM Di«n ^n^n jnoni j^non ^n^n D^nniy 
,27n^n*i D^aiOTpn ^evm Mn^in ss^vinnD rrn jnoa 24^^^^ taxm rvn 

20 nhp\ nanp mj^a n^nn i? ^nnar md«i ,vn«in to pi ,h\y' 2»«in nn 



1 Ar. V'MSfibM nMDfDM )M1. Foc. -4- et vitiorum » nvmibm* Ar. originally 

must have read yim^m V>MtbbM. Br rvh^vtn for nt^smn. 2 Ma > )Ta. 

s Ma > nrvhv. * Br nDM p!?i. » Br Ma > noi&a ; Br Ma HMD. 

• Br So + inn. 7 So fntn nt. » Ma So ""ixo^. « mm 

26 wTnpn (Br + V4«) D«m nrr — Ar. nnrio^Ka nW« thv m "and it is God's 

knowledge of future things", see Bloch, Sefer Hamiswoth, p. 176; L Fried- 
laender, Sprachgeb., sub c>^> 'Wo*, wm den seienden und toerdenden Dingetu 
to Ma Tvhv. So > na. " Ma > D-mn . . , maifi. « Br So rv^n. 

is Thus Ma » Ar.; Br ttTMH m hmvn bnw^ ^^bD im rmn mnsM^ Dn:i nvm 
30 Mninn ^3 srr So fentnn rr vrim m ^mvn bnw mn mt&Mn lunb irsn nttfin. 
t* Br So uirn nne. w Ma So > mrr. w So rmpD, " Br 

tt^nnn n^m no nipn rr i6v So mo ia«nn». »« Br lo^nai. i» Br So 

WB» pb. Ma > ^ioa. w Br So i?. ^t Br So KW ^3. 2j Ma 

irm. 33 Thus Ma — Ar. JM^nN mnt "and therefore they are two 

36 things": Br So Dnil ^y» tff\ mn pv ]rd1. p DK almost equal to p Vy 
(cr^o). w Br Diwi m\ « So + mo. »• Br So + D^lWDan. 

w At. 1^!«Ak "the eternal things". Br > D-'an. as Ma > WK. 

M So > HOn. 
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1^ mn onfiH D^asy nnn ,3i*Mo«n didd ^ m ^^d rrDnm ,Kinn 

tcrwyn nipn pnef ^^ o^nifin dvitbh p nti ,1^ mn y^v «ini 

onain i^k yyf d^dhi ,1^00 nnnn n^m ir«i /ite rvn nro tt^« 
pDfim ,uwui ,8ni^no Djnn» ^k^w mnti6) ^nth «nBr no ^m 

^hvo) ,ixwTiD Da^ to^ nD«n yrm lyn^ iiD-^nBtDn mnin© p^yn nr 
i^ttnn mwD "TDHon nD«n yirm lua^ i^rfr^n D^teo^ nao nn» n^n 10 

iTiT «^Bf "v ^"^ nn^m ^oniy f "^ap pnD^ nw m nnn idh i«nT 

n«ni ,Dnt D^ntywD um« nnpi nwM vi s^eo n'^ainp iiD^n 01 
p'^TT I'^a Dn>«ni nnaen ^^1^^»^ nonn "wa^ n^njr 22 w «vw now 

n:ii j«n^ 
a^rrnD^ wm Dne 24n«-ts|jf «*^mi mirD d^pbiddh D'^pioen ^^« 20 
2ean Dy wo»< nwa «ini ,pBD «^n Dwy lanna mm ,nn^nyn by 
«tm ,27nTnjmi ni»n Dn«n niarDB^ utrw ^ WKts^ii ♦nua\nnnn 
Hb \rmvb rrxr «^ noi ,nBT ^siniBfj^ nnv no wi^iyfin •wan 
,8iu'T«aBf 1DD \iwn so^tDi'^B^ «tDnty nan ^p D»n in»v» dk pn ,29ntyy^ 



J Br Ma So + imWM; Ma ^sno for pits. » Ma + ort. s Ma 36 

itDHi. * So + n"y rain Br Ma + n"p. * Br So Wa. « Ma 

vift^w no ^M. ' Br So Hinn «^aa?w. » Br So irnAi ^p. • pofcm 
W^nVttnstD -= Ar. 4«aPK»p5m. " Thus Ma; rhtr\ im « Ar. «pwno; Br So 
rhtn Tn m Vjr. " Br So n'nt'isn muin itnar im^rD. " Ma D"«^3on 
for nbiin trtsD^. " Br So (So + n"j>) m*^ nwD naiw ntw. " Ma 80 

> ib¥h. « Br i»bi. " Br So Vnon TOW ^i^^n. " Br w»oi 
nio. " So D^in p. , i« Br + trr^m. «o Br "ttnp. " Br 
So (So wbi) mbin aino p pa Di-naio ntw edd. nAi t^ihjd p\bn onnantD naioi. 

L T. correctly has DiTnaiD, although Ar. has KiVlp p. p W « Ar. k5^«; Ma 

> nAin . . . "ftoo iiwe. 2* Br ipm n» limttm So w iww nr wmom. 85 
» So + nta. 2* Br nnn. » Br rrDto. " Br So a». 

37 Ar. ?r!M«9^m 'wwA« nra iRoa»6H ]«. Br + on So + rrn after mwi. 
M Ma rmth. " Ma > wr lA . . . toi. 30 Bt ^tob wwi ^jr. 

>i Br irttTi -«fio. 
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fc6i nt:i 1 Hin yTi ,nn« rhxft mm^ \npyt:w Ennn wjw y^M 

DTpKf rtch ^D ,pn«Mi T^o pirfi mxf ^T^ *iD:rj;n Tsn nr by\> 

6 ntcfp rm "vhi /iii la UTajrn pmo rtM k^i iio« hot ^^inu-vw iy 

inroi Hm »v^ njnfiv laviw idd ,rroio wm wr ^^T^ "^^^ w'wa 

10 'h)v h» viHtDTO DTp» no hv pn^ b^)v n^n^ ^^^O'^^ ^^ ^^ ^^V 
rap wr w HinBf H^ain i^n^^ n^ ^y hdb^h n«^a xo) 

^Ti m ,f? KB11 ne^i yrn n^i imh nmi ntn oyn a^ twn 

IB nt ^jn ,D>a*^ n^*?v^D^ nnfiD isKin ^^k ,Bfnfi^ yn \y» i^bWB 

nuon nnni ,vi[n ne^iWD D^n^ian ^y i»n'y 1iT^« nan d^d^ih ipyn 



> Ar. iVb in n!?jn — ma mn m; Br Ma So vwnvi. « Br k^ for 

nVl; Br > TWth So f)ixA. » Thus edd.; Ar. Kfmi Br Ma So Wwrt. 

20 * Br nD«D im yon hv\. » Br wtao. « So rts> w». "^ Br 

vm*vn V3^ \&n^^ ny i^isn ^mer Tayna y^ttf So + im^vn iDr6iv 19 
• Br So xsmw ^^bta d!?^ tneni^en Vy nvfp piDfen m f'ly (So + ni^n^) tran i»m 
i6v ^2fe& i6m prro v>y^ 16 ^a. • So yi'Xf. ^^ inu^vw ny . . . x^ ^"^^i, 
Mbb. and edd. are confused and deficient, but the text can be reconstructed 

^ with the aid of the Arabic and Ma. Ar. Mt93 *nnJD vn apMP^ f(0 m^Kpfi 

in 11:1^ Midd i6m "ntMibM D^i hmtr fhta* rh weh nnrtn ^7^ aps^ unfe )m m^b 

h^v\ 'nn maw 16 )m UTtthh p tnpn ms ^^3^ rMnk "uy DTOMpy ]Ma nnrtr) t\v^ 

)M nna^tttt 'ft m'*^ mh rvehh p D*ipn md "hv prro aMp)^ ^na) mtfei^M *|^n rbi ona 

m^np ^nn ^nr natiiM p 3^tt)\ Ma lavrw itsa maitd mm vir t^ ritsMi 
80 ^9 rrn unfiMV ica *]M !?Anttr hm in^«r v6 *ivm ^3^ Dvn& dv^)^ rm \nrDi nyn^v 
no ^3^ piTD v>9 iTm niatsn omb)^ imanef 19 laisr una' i6tE^ DniomD inpv m 
VTUvw IP Winter pr\ ww6 Piaa^ vnaVtaa \bm nobttb mpBr. Br So w» -jh^ ^"^^^n 
(Br. attm *wMa) \avnv i&a laaV rm r&m imn mt nvpn (So 4- Mvner) marb mm 
iba 1611 p piyn f^i b^wb buntr mt in^v ft6v '>bb ft6K ibpi mnb viy^ i6v 

as: u*iiiav. Br So > im^nnv ny vtrbi nnbv. ti Br na"pn. >> Br 

+ main So urai. «» Br «»^. b^bbn. i« Br So Mbnir. *» L T. > Ar. 
MTTb -- na. Br So (So bra m^nan) nwan bra awn nfn. *• Br So ynoio. 

1' Ar. (Poc.) Wi for ^X » Ma > mn. " Br So + nbKa. Jo Br So 
*p)iib mh9 \3m». 
d* 



is^^nxu H^i ,w&ra nwi i*V^d iT^« nnipn^ «^ "ny nnwnn 

vf)\ misn 2innt pn n?^ «onrnn nnon no jm «^ iod ^nn« pna 
^BD WDinn wri ,owMD iwn ^D ^D ^Dn ten ,mnK mis i*? nn'^n 

Mim Dyfi inM oyfi ^M*ui^ hk ni^er^ uod erpi no^ s^^vDMn dhi 

U)tmpjf ^ nniaa TOiy «im as^^y riDDH 1«a HD^I ,Dn*HfiPte yMDi 
DBTHD ntDDH^ i^iTn p Di m .miBfjJ^ 28iBfjDK >|W no 27ntea^ 

si^^H 1^ •TD«i ,n^M^ rRn^'W in^ra ^en'' wm \njrrm sow is 
8*Dn^tyn ¥h nn« k^« ,^w 3sn'>'>n mhw »2^i ,Dn^»w "pD arpM 
5««^^n •inn i^n hk^v ny Drt«6 nnty 35«^n fis iThi ,T\yt^rm njr 
sBfiDDiiM n^na nut mn mm ,^\n^ mn »h) ,r\rr\sih ^^po^ ^irr 
DBrmcf ,fwn ^nn ^w neo pnD^ ^^o-uMt^ ion Dn« ^^n 3»te Vsh 



1 Br So DiTMQ Dn39bi HtH oVv^n onds^fei in!? Man d^ aiavt. > cr&ym SO 

» Ar. Ul; Ma 4- V^; So Dnss^fi. ) Br U'UVt^ So D^3^fe. < Br *^VII3) 

bbn^ So 1&3 for V331. B Br So DIM '^n. • Thus Ma for Ar. btetP ]M bno 
— butfd; Br Vwns So bwas. 7 Ar. Vttn^K ]9 "from taking hold, 

seizing". 8 Br rmiwa. • Br 1931 p nvyy'h rwv nvio So p DynT^ 

Baa Ma -f- cni 11. 10 Ar. my U( Br 119 MfiD^ IK Ma pyn ni&D ut So 25 

V19 MdOb m. According to Ar. ^TV is to be constmed like IT, as the ob- 
ject of bisia. ii Br n9ii6 rwv ^wo So ^vim^. 1 3 Br So d'&dmih 
19* roifc bj>. 13 So > 19. 1* Br > Wa iTbK. i» Br D^a^n \^ ^m. 
i« Br Vmviv. 17 So + m. 18 Ma > viiyn p. i* Ma So ivi9« 
M Br renf? Txs^n rn ma m nf? itfVQ So w^. »i Br t?. «« Br 80 

hvwn Dm. 2» t*j> . . . mm for Ar. rvh^ nHfcH*?n btin iita -jW p piiaa vn. 

Br ntton rhv; Br Ma So + l6 after mA ^ So wwpp). So > ^P. »» So 
+ w 'nfi. M Br \w»pj> by -nDrr mn wiw. a? Br *mn htsA So !?i93V. 

2« Br So + A. M Br *Tn MVT p Dl m ^3. «o Br Ma > W. »i So 

^lin. «a Ar. rhvfm. Br A -» Ar. ft "if'. Ma Am. »» Ar. — nnb» 86 
Br So Ma DnnW. So n'nn. *« Thus Ma -» Ar. fhtn »h pb Br So 

Dn!?wn »6 nniw ^«n^ p. »» Ma -p* "^ 'T'ni So thii kvi iTHI. «» Br 
+ TbHttf So 'OiW main nan. w Ma r«n Br s^iDi rrrp. »• So noDnttoi 
38 Ma > ba. 40 Ma uiemef. 



49 n pfe D'pb mndv 

te) Kin inD\i^i nrfriif vf? k^hq ^w^y^ p nn«i ,mb\»b »f>tff 

6 ^iniK^M TD«iy 1DD i»niD:i hxn uTThy i^jj?i minn 121^ ««sfM nn:n 
/iii 1^ noDrmi n^ i^dd D«pi nn ^w-uy* ^^n Dy wn loy *?« id«''1 
Drr^j; nnvT «!>i dm^ leymi onTnna dhd nmn i*n^iyfin n«n 
is^irw ^ nnwnn p ny^t^h nt ^y dh^ db^h m)y iTm /^niron nn 
,20DBfij^ nw pn p Dn^ -^wn iTnty rib i»iyiij;n p diT^y 

10 lymni m D^n sinn^n imi ,Dn^»> «^ty «in nnwnn p onjr'iDi 

nD«iy tD3 D'Tipn DDDH ^j^ 2»iBf^j;^ nni« 24«>5^n np nri 23DiDHi 
DB^ij;^ iB^fi« '•Ki ,27'\ii ^3i« p ^T^yi -^Bf^ >^in r\« d:ii ,26pj;n rtnns 
Him ,Dnn ipnnm nnwnn p lyiDi p ^jn nymn nw\y rrn i^« 
16 t"\y\ fnnoyn n«t nnyi d^iki ,28'i:ii n'* n« >nn^ty nny ^^ r\t^» 
,3oniwnn p irvionef D*wn wr Qtynty nD«i Dt< 29^^^^^ p-Tp^^ ji«^ 
S3'»fi^i ,D''«tonn 32j;-r w «in o ,nnwnD ^^m^n^ v^« n^y «^i 
onsyfii in^ ntn D*?iyn Bf v^* bnsjfi , mrpn n lyaf n\T nar m ihDDn 



1 Ma > nap aV HKI. « Br So yn^. « Mss. edd. Dno. «to& 

20 "of him" « Ar. nib which context requires. * Br So DTnsib Dm. 

6 Br So p nnn Dwap -pni. « Br So > voro *?di Kin wnsn^i. i Br 

So 7]vn^ m. 8 Br So to. « Br So + Viwn. »o Ar. 

irian V«n*?K D^ 1H T>a ]A. Mas. edd. > Ar. ^pa "it remains" == 1KW. The 

ttf of fHW points to some word that has fallen out. « i Ar. ^oi iAl nnp jn 

26 "without force or constraint". >2 Ma ni >8 Edd. ViP DH^P Apm 

niD4 "and they placed upon them a heavy yoke". " Br So IDKl 1»KD 

Ma > nw^aa. i» Br + npin. t» Br So yna p-i n-on ^Vao DTTnaa. 

17 Br So > nnnan ma om^y nn\T 16. See n. 16. p nnan ^^aia probably a 

misplaced equivalent of nmon . . . l6l* "Br So Aimcf. t» Br So 

30 D^Wiwnto. 20 I. T. > Ar. DnaKpP ir\ ]K "that this should be their 

punishment'* « DWP nw. Ji So lOK. 2» Br mn D^HBf. 23 Br 

So + •^W^ r^"^ ^^ after DHcrv. Ma ^aK So DnbH for D^fiKl. 2* Ma 

wwn» So wwn. 25 Thus Ma » Ar. napr ]«; Br So n»»^. 28 Thus 

Ma — Ar. nto«^it b)» ^ ^«p waa Dipno^K nnthi; ^p Br So Dpno cnpw ma Vy 

55 -iom iTtsorw noa (So maw) miaref. 27 So + bna itnana itnr a"n*n. 

29 1. T + nana y^9 rm ^nw im. 2« of. c. IV, p. 28, n* 17, and below 

p. 55, n. 10. ^yhv ppn^ vhi =• Ar. np«w KitoA^ h6\ »• nawnn j» wj^aDV 

-» Ar. avi^ t6 ]Ha "in that he does not repent". So naivnnb nn^ytru 
»< Br So 'wsh inatp^ ¥h\ 32 Br So iisr w nvi Ma jnr. »' So ^V. 

d 



i^« 2p«.'T^{^ p^^ 1,3 p^ ^^^ j;i^o Yi^y ^^^H n\T p^Ts nvn^ mn iTh i^«i 

,^ten Dnnn i«n DiD«i ,^rhy nwi idd nts^'^ir »tj; yrv tr^« ^j^ 5 
Dn:5on p ty-'Ni iy>« ^D pi ,)m^ Bip-^yD ihthm ^b^h ^d n«wi 

Dpi i^nin« Dj; Mw i^n nD« ^y la^^ty^ nD^jyn nnifcynn n«!i 
ntyj^i T"j; Tinrty *5''o nD« pi m p tyisn )^«Bf ;i«'iii mn mn nj^n 10 
mnenn i^i^nn is^uy'^fcy ••d ^'D^iy^ «»^ «^ D«ty ,i3) la ism 
1^^ ]^« nninn itrK D'»2^iiyn pi ,n^M^ d^:d ni^i?pn 2ovni ,n^ttn^ 
iTn 23n3B^n 22^,^,^ ^^ ^Kif min:i nb^po \n ii«so nt^HD 21*1^31^ 
t"j; nny ntyfcw now^ nwa inaw ni^^pn ^iM h^i ,24^t,^n^ Tro)D 
TTfly inTran 26 ^^^ ,rnn«^ m^hy '^^it^ onn ni!?^pn DiT^j; \hm 15 
"•iH d:i 'iii nn^Dinn iW non d:i 27tyiij^n vbv hrr\ ^rqnjw ^d ^d 

:'ii 28nm^i^j;nn nnn« 
2»DipD n ty^ wtDHi wij; ID nn«i ')y\ nyne n^ n« '•nprm noK ^a« 
v^« Dw ,pyn HD nD«D 31 ^Droni ,^ni trnity ao^^n'^n i^dd n^j;''i nm^ 
iny-'Di nynsty 34Kini , niton i^ nnni 33^n!?i? '^'inn ^y ini« 32'^ni ,^^h 20 
pBiDo )^vn mn ,bmff'^ in^tr «^iy ssnr «!?« «fin on^ mn «^ i^« 
n« 37imnDn ^^n ^d 10m idd Dni« ni^tr^D dv^d 36«vw D'»^fi ^d ^y 



1 Ma imn nta nVi Br So nDntan m ^atD m^i. « So + p»tn. » Ma 
So A PilD. 4 Br So D-i»«. 5 Ma > np. « So > rVp. ' So 

nK»^ for -JKBfil. Mi + r'Hi. 8 Ma So npira. » Mi DflTnnn. »o Br 25 

Dtt. It Mi D*sn vn. 12 Br Br« for vr»7\, Br DiDorrw So Doon'»0. 

" Ma 3W1 14 Edd. + p«n nsi ni'jw nn«. » So ^b ta. i« Ar. 

risai na n^pw **toward8 him shall we do and act". n Ma obwn. 

w At. npJY» "transgress". Br So nni« mnrw Ma t"P '^^1rtf. Originally 
II^^W, but incorrectly copied TiajW, a natural mistake, as inr» is used 30 
so often here. It then became necessary to supply an object. i* So + 

rww. 20 So 1NT1. 21 Ma + Dna. 2j So b^nw rm, 23 Ar. naw. 
24 Ma ihhfh, 25 So ntMW. 26 So nrah. Br IK for taK. 27 Br 

+ 'HW 'M So + nww )D3. 28 Ma DiTamn -= Di-rtibpfQ. Br Ma So 

+ Dn^ «^aK Dxii-rtitsi. 20 Br DipD p»n wwn en. 30 I. T. + 35 

Un^l 31 Ma ^anon. 32 Ar. ninp«1 "and compare it" Br ^rw^. 

33 sffyyi « At. rpfi D^an p ^3 **all those who have spoken about it". 

34 Ma 4. ^^. 35 Br So > m. se Br So "pn nw. 37 Br 

^maam for ^maan ^iK "•a. 



47 n pfi D'pnft mibv 

THHi ,Dnt3 1^ v^iD I'^Hi rrrw nno nt>« nBfjr«i ,yini ymn jn^ wwm 

tD^iy^ w te«i •nm npM it nSefv yfft» ,p ikvw 
6 niton T\)h)vt inTran rwyny V'n Di«n ni«trto:a m ^I'^nxvw in«i 
inn%Tt^i inrncfi •man ^Dm na^^ yvinn ,^my nt^no ,ynni 

n^m pyn DHifif itoM' t6i ,)r\H rxwc^^ m ^^^ nx^nmtn UDts 

10 pi jnn ^K niton p niin»n^ tb^bh pj^ "^d ^d ^niine^n^ i*ni^iD> 

linawy nto ^ste wnnt ^^pyn nt ^ayni ,*6inTnM teni niton ^k yun 

. :niTnyni ni»n pyto 

i9D'»piM mp Bfv «ini pyn nto ir\» •inn n«n^ ii^ nw^ mm 
npBf nn ,i^y 2on'»'in^ D»n»i non niw D^nis^ m« ^in onn ine^n^ 
15 i"TD« nttoi ,22Dnn i^n^nan onn ^^na nnvr ^n .^iqi^^j^ ^^^ d^^tsii 
2»n«nn K!?n inow ,24niBf ni«to ynn« oniH ujn onnjn ,23DiTafc6 
rrrt^i nnnnn nn D»ij^ no^i ,Dmn« pt iDDmiy D^iiiDn hf itx; 
28i^«3 non pvn rm 27nn nnwnm ,26'^t:i» inn onn rt^fmrm 
nn ,8ojni ^tiDm ,iniyi ,29mito ono tvtv n^nj^^ on^unty wn nto« 



20 1 Ma + i-nvo n«a laDl. a Ma > V't. • So Vitti. * Ma 13. 

» So mn tt M»92 nrn, • Ar. 'fniw^H rnn p nin — f nn nm np. The 

absence of YHdn from the text of I. T., and arbore in brackets in Foe, seem to 

imply that rruv^M was not originally in the Ar. Ma T\fh) Ma > ntD. 

T Ma So TTVm. • Ma nyi^rw; Br + p dm after ym\ • Ma > 

25 '•am; Br «Mg. + J^nm. JO So iTTPI ^T^W^ liTttrin im\Tn. *t Thus 

Ma — Ar. mrihH ^M9feM noM nir ]m So trhxpt^ Br m^n ni^iy^a \txi9 b^r^rh. 
ij So + nrtatfn. » Ma wwnfi; So wk for dm. j* Br rhxTX 

IS Ma bav. IS Ar. ^rh nmottbtl im ''and he is the chooser in this". 

«7 Ar. T^Im p\ ^iPDb« inn mil. Br So ^ItDI for *ittpav " Ma > to. 

30 i» Br So > nsrp; So D^DfcD. w Br nn3D. at D'lMl^ 1UI D^D^5I1 — 

Ar. Mnrai^fe *'and so we shall explain them". >> Many edd. > Dn3 • . • O. 

28 Br So "ttDKiW ntt for nDK. »* I. T. + nw who wm. «» Ar. 

ninn «*thou seest Him". 2« Ar. Dn!? ia lA fhni^io Dm DnapHj^ ^ ^vht 

nip MOa DniDlSno^ )M "then why did He punish them, since by necessity 
35 and inevitably they must enslave them as He had decreed?" Ma 7Vef» 

nrvhv nmtt^ i&a Dnn nns^nvi nntn mann ntv dv^s^ Br n^onn ft6m dv>9 nD^i 
ntu«r 1D3 Dnn n»nvn Dvn 'n:ii So Dvn (Mi nnu) nntn nnann ft6n DViy no^i 
Dn>^)^ nnttp 1D3 Dnn nD^nvn. 27 Ma mwnn; Br So %h^uh for mn. 

2« Ma > i!?«3 nDn ppn. 29 Ma n^m DnD; Br mna for miD. «> Br 

40 rom m. 
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,0^0:1 ^r^D p«n ,Tnn» ^ran DBfw ^ntD^ noMD 2«vii ,inttD^ 

«tyKn nvr6 onpe^ jisnn n^jm^ yyiin^ ty«n ^p^no p^n ^d pi 
p«n ]o phnn nt ^j^iinrw nyn ran wrw vh ,T\bvth nyj^iino 

rtwn lomn psnn i^ ,iimK )>o«i p h^i ,i^on ny Tn« nj; nrn ^an 
no *3nD«Bf USD Ton oynb ^y "Dte onmn iMaefo^Bfi ,n^BfHnnn ^d^ 
,»D»n nnn tnn ^3 p«i ,wjw «in wy^Bf noi rPiTBf «in rr^rw 
}f:itsh fin n''«2rvn D^nwon ^^b^t» noi^ D'»D3nn i*iDi:jin nt ^icoi 
isDnn )i2rin oTp ote i^nna njr^ ntDo nvn^ D^Tny i«ti7«i m ne^w 10 
.nnntsf no onn i^ennnnB^ tk D'n:ann ynw Dcnni nnyHin nD"* niwa 
t2op pyn ]w ^rinxun nnjw in nwm injwf nj;n mnn^ ib^«di 
nD 22D*^DKDiDi ,2iirt^n nSnp Bmon nnvi pj;n n?a n^n%n "tmi 
D-'nnin 24n"y onnan ^m nnwi nfcaoni ,23:inu umon n^iy pj^n 
OT«n iD«^ 25T:jn nt hjn ,r\v nnn nyni im nn« nmn jism nn» 15 
n^^nnn lynon oannBr ^"i n»n op oB^n 27 prints^ 26^18^^ oipVD 
Dip^ iDip nys nny nsn «in vh ,im^na n»^i nip^Bf ^^mnn n«'»nD 
3i«^ i« ^iJDnty 3op«n m n^^wn nnv nsn 29^^^ lo^ o^pi ^^lif ik 
n?ri DT«n nwBf asQBfn nsTBf 10D ^D 33j^«r0 32pyn ^^di ,^iBn 
TWT^ ,imj;d niyi ,vj;^in^Bf nsi p ,niyns« ^yn ^mnn nm ^^^noipn 20 
nKnaw 1DD ,inD 37^^ y^^jo «^i orp^y 1^ 36n>*oD ^''w in^nnn ni^iye 
nn«D n'n m«n ]n ,*oj^iyn nt 39nn«aD nnD«i n^no«n 38niinn 
13PP 42)^ psnna^ *i»iTBn oiivin i«^n "udi /wi pi me nsrf? liOD 

* Ma + nwa^ rm\ « Ma mn. 3 Ma rrrw nw. 4 Ma > n^D. 

* Br p^rwD, • So \nv^b for ttr»Hn nrn^, 7 Ma »»i3ivw. 8 Br 25 

D^p^in. » So ^WDBf. 10 Ma ]i2in w. " Ma So ttttnantf. « Br 

+ n. 13 Br *^DHi WK3. 1* Br lynsin la'^fcbv " Br So to ^d. 

" Br So nrH Di). t7 Br 'wn nna np^ n»WD So avttn ona nr» n». 

18 Ma So ]\rff\ nna. i« Ma vrmrw 20 Thus Ma == Ar. nnn vitht 

1^3 D**^) ]«bii niD •)»« niH TTt fo ^iar nbn npib« ^fi. Br -ann mnnn n«f«D ^K 30 
p nmn rm mnna nnpte^ D^«m nwn^ inwn npa So inwn npa annn^ 'w»y\ 
p nmn ]^m lennni nnw n D^Knn nwr. 21 Ma nn^it\ »» Ma So 

D1ID«ID1. 28 Br l^in. 2* So n"P after DItttom. 25 Br hv\ 

D^»n ib^H. 2e Ma yorm, 27 So pina. 28 Br o^wn So 

in«na. 2« Br ¥h i»h^. 30 Br nn innn So nmn ^iKn. 31 So i6. 35 

32 Ma r»n m. 33 So. n p«i«^ "^^^n ^^3^- ** Br > D»n So rrrx^ 

W DWn. 35 Ma ntDip. 36 So I^HI; Ma msfi. 37 Br > 1^. 

38 Br n*^inntD -iHann ne^HD, 3» Br So > niD«\; m«attn for mioti. 40 Br 
+ Dnena So + nnfi«a. ^i Br «nTfca nuvin Ma witm Dunnn niina. 

*2 n iwmw — Ar. mnpn )M "that its meaning". 40 



46 n p^t D^fe nsifiv 

b)f nu mrw -«D«i n» nptr^ ^-hv y^m) u tyrai nniK nj'in ik 

M«:rD^ pBD «^n *Dna inTnan ni«nn ^on^n n^^iye b^ hM ,p 
^Tninm«i minn nirroBf >ityn pien i:n«n nna ^3 eniTnym ni:r»n 

5 p^nn nDi .DB^r lo^^ty^ ntry^ty n^nn ^onn Dn«^ nty« 8ni!?ij^Dn on 
riTnn^ niDDi ^s« ,Dn5B^ ^''Tn ny») D'^oir n«T «Mn trsin p 
D^^j^nan D'^i^^yn i^n i:jt niD« ten didm p Dt< ,i2iin«nty idd onwn 
n»D lemi i« ^i6*«p ^^t -ji-ti^ invn i^pis ,Dnn Dn«^ m^nn ]^« -ity« 
n^it D^iyiB^ no te» isnta «srai ,inniDt i« ti« noen i« ,nn'^y i« 

10 t idinmiai Di«n nyiin 

2 ITS Dy« niT:nyni ni^ontr 20DiMnn n«n niy« ]''ij;n nt niD«i 
23n^DT nsT nn« ntn iDirw ,m«n ^^\ji^^^ te« ,uis'in «^i Dtrn 
D^tyyon 25Dn nipnty ,nitom niynn H^r\ »b )v^y ^fiD ,24nD« K^ni 
Dn«n ^y 26«^ti «^ ntynty ntswi ^n'^sia D^-tyytsn on ;iBni o^'^n 

15 29nDn''i i^i^n^ty uinh ^^^)tn p pyntr nn«i ,nitD i« jn 27niBfj;^ 
pi«n^ no nts«i ,ui2ra ytyfity nn« niTnj;ni D^Konn p ntyjna^ ntD by 
^D i^Tn "'^inn nt n«ifiniy 31 -^t^^^ aoity p in«i ,vmn hv nnn ^n Dn« 
Twtm 32nt in« id«i ^D^nn li^tyyoD nw^ ii^ id u'^n^nss lij^t^siiy idd 
X ssQit^tya ^K ^« D-'M ^« i^m!? wyi 34>^ ^y naw^i ^^niipmi i^m 

20 D-'Mnn '••mn i^d» «sd'' 0:11 Dn« ^^n te« ooniMn no«Dn te« 
vnwiin tei 37^nD^pi Dn«n ny^tff'v; «ini p d:i 36Di«inin nmni 
39^DD «im ,nn« *n hv 38in^jo« la^jo «in ,wBni 'n*" ot^n ]«nn 
nn^ DB^n 4ops-i:jty nn liitsKty ntD»^ mTi Ti«n ^« ]s« f ^nty 



1 At. niH3 )« "or cheat him". See Ro., p. 68, n. 4. Br nsn, Br marg. 
25 niin, hiphU of njj "oppress, maltreat, overreach in dealing" (niK). * I. T. 

> rht^ ^6 -= wiBon. 3 Br mtrg. ^ on. * So viTnaa Jivi^ni 1^ nnwD 
pn for Dna wTnaa nwnn. & Br marg. + ntSi before wi»d^; So witd^i. 

« So + viTrai. 7 Ma nnnnt«i. 8 Ar. h»vtvh» ^6 Br w^wfin 

Ma So ni^lPM. « Ma > ona. 10 So »6» W. " Ma TS. 

30 »2 So + nbviA. 13 Ar. na IITY «tti« fen kn« nn^lps "and when they said 
^3n, they only meant by it". Ma ""W DaftK D^fitt^n '•TD ^sn So O'^Dtt^n n«a ten. 
" Ma > ]U5. 15 Ma -JSpV *« Ma > mi. " So TWn Br VJtttl. 

18 So ]na. 19 Br Ma vninufii. 20 Ma D"«D3n. 21 So *ra. 

" Ma ]\r\y\ l^n teK. 23 So + 7\"V, 24 Br 'D1«. 2* Ma > DH. 

35 2« Br So *Wi iy«. 27 Ma JiWP. 28 Br + 1^ Ma 4- Hin. 29 Br 

nwn^i piKnn^. 30 So ntn 3"nKi. 31 Ma > id«i. 32 Ma So > 

nt •mK. 33 Ma > rry\pny\, 34 Ma > ^^ np So 'n ^«. »» Ma > 

D''t«ya ^« h» D-'fis Vh. 36 Ar. ana^H. 37 Ar. «= via^eri onnn no'^pc^. 

58 I. T. > At. p!? = te«. 39 Br Ma 1DD. 40 Ma ]\r\X 
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niiDi i-iiw npty i^D nn ,)T\m '•n^M "wsh ^« iThv nt:ii nBf« 
^lyn DBfn ^p sniu^i ,4mvin noin anomi 2Bf:i*i^t3ni h^rni^n 
Dte Dn«n ni^iyw u ptn p« nty« nD«n d^dm ,^)^t^t^ ib rh'bn 
imnnDty nnan ^n^M ^rwy^ «^ rm^ dmi rwjn nsT dm i^ nniD» 
n« lODvn ^T^fi^ ^nw n«i id« ,8inis^ ^i«i rrn m >^oi ,r^j; 5 
nn^nnn i^Dtyi ,D^n nnnai ,n'iii ynn n«i nion n«i aitan n«i D^^nn 

Dma^i ,m''in riM omK omo^i ,nntD^nnni tto^n n^ni ,iyDB^n 
p Di i»rw ,ni2rDn i^niD^n «nty nn tei onityy^ Dnnaiyi i^oniw 
«^i T^A npyo n^'tryi i8io«^ .i^nira nirotr im d^d i^miDnn 10 

:24nir5nn ^npyn ntD D''«'^:in 231-1^0^1 nnina 22nnnm ;ui ai^^-^i 
^D-'W wntD yin D-^DBf n^n ten did« «ini 25D^Mn^ Kst^^ef no te« 
^in iytt> 28D'»jDyB nnvw «^« ,iinDW 27nD t6 naiii niD« 26Hini 
,Dn>^jr nnDiD »\7W iriTnnn ni«nn m«n ni^ve rap ntrmi Dn« is 
rw«n n«t ^d ,nDK "nte nn ,iTn 3opDDn nr nvn i« ,29^ii^jD iii?D 
32iom n^sni nn©^ )b rmph) )h rrwo «\ni Y^Mp) nninDi nnp^ siq^^ 
«\T itD^« n^HWin 34rpn^ d«i ,33n«D rv^v^ ^yty nh DB^ni nisTD 
37ni5 1« ,^iite pDD 36^ti iff» nt pi ,35rn^^y -^^ti"^ ^ n^rn rrr^v 

1 Ar. ht»y\ ^Mntd n^3 Mini ''but this is wholly impossible and absolutely 20 
false". a So nwilltom nAstcnon. 3 Ar. Dim, read as noun D-^fri, 

or verb Dim. I, T. construes as noun, Poc. and Wo. as verb. * Ar. 

W'UB^M, generally translated by mwn or mn. See Munk, Quida, I, p. 68t 
n. 3; Holzer, DogmerUehre p. 24, n. 6 ; Peritz, Sefer ha-Mitzwoth, p. 6, n. 1, 
» So w:i%1. e Ar. l^ ]P ^MPn "may He be exalted above this!". 25 

7 At. ^pb^ ifh «w ]«i ^pfi Mv i«. Br So rwi^ »6 Dm Ma v6 nm. « w«b . . . ^ao 

— Ar. f(hhrh» d6 ^^^bfc ifr\ "hv 76 vrp *Al ini V3 p "without any constraint or 
compulsion upon him in regard to it, and therefore the commandments were 
necessary". So wrro^ttf. » Br D3^^^. 10 Ma > DVn. "Br+IHHI 

A 'tD« ^^ So > jnn HHi wton nw. « So dbt. " So > nrm. " Ma 30 

nioii I. T. > Ar. Tirrtm "and the practising of ". "Ma + Dna. i« Ma 

nwiwnn, see p. 43, n. 30. t7 1. T. > Ar. prh» «» nawn. So + man ^3 

ttnn ira. 18 Ma So > IfiMI. i» Br Ma So in^aa . . ♦ n^A for ^Ito^ "3 

ii»is ^Dian. w Ma ^nnn. " Br Ma > aani. 2» 1. T. > Ar. 

mS — i«D. 23 So ^nmai. »* Ma niittn. w So + i^»n nhv. 36 

2« Br So p Di HW. " Ma nish. " Ma nann D"«orfi». 29 Ma 

mht. 30 Ma mn itaon. 31 So wm. 32 Br So irn. 33 Ma 

So mjmn. 34 So rm. 35 Ma m^ayn So rvr^v nnerpa. 3« Ma ^iw\ 
37 Ar. npno w "or steal from him"; Br \ifiD aii Ma > ^aii W So + UbO, 



■< »» 



43 n pft Dyifi nxibw 

Y\y^ DM1 ,mnD ^Dbsp^ inib^iTi mno^^Di ^nneni Tiion "nh p\i^ i«ini 

i?yn IK n^yo ^v:i )rvy^ m» ih)ti\ff \:i\tnw^ nrnnDH D-^nDi^n 
5 jnr 7Hij< QjoK ,mDn:3 onn D^jn^n ^y rroiD w^^rw) ,xnon 
ntD«n nivb ininD«B^ idd p^ ^fiiDi^^Boi lymino v^y dddidh i^^tto 
iniK MOD K^i Dm 9r^y sn^nsb pK i!? nnioD Dte D^Kn ni^iyety 
"mon iTiT iiDH K^K ,]nDn ts^ i« n^yo ts^ loina^ ^!?d ya^v rh)\ 
i« n^^nn^ ^:j« ,^^i2y ik pj^ i3ns i^ hp^^ uikib^ id3 n:i^ n^:itD 
10 ni!?M 15 vn wi^iyiD ^v htdid dikh n\n i^ki ,!?^d nt }-k y^Di iTiT* 
non mnh rrrm Y»m vik niDi npty ^dh iTm iTnmmi niinn n«D 
,rDBfnD roKte ^d tid^i nnD^nnni TiD^n ^lea n^^nne hnt pi ,wj;ny 
••^jDD ^te 1^ 18-^BffiK ^« DiKW viK i7n^i3i^i b^n nt !?d i6iTni 

15 ^iT'ii^JDn rrtcn )b ^^ivnrm ,r('yhtr] nDDnn i^yrvf ao^n^^tDi ,^ii^JDn 
23t6i ,)y^mpb uvisp liDD K^ 22*i^t5i h\p p a m)vrx\ ^iDiin iTm 
nn inrr^ty htdid nw nn« )ni«n^ 24:i*iinn pyDiy mtr ,)^b wnn 
ntTM p-^Ts 'n^ r^hv p D:i pn^ t»ki pyety aniyi hd^ nTjy asjroiD 
Hbtif h^mn )h^tH) ^intrr k^ ^s^i? "tyBH ^«ty ^yifi ^y irwiV"^ «in 

20 DB1D ny D^D 3oniiDnn 29p oi ni^M vni ,^13^ 28rrn «^ 27intyj;^ 
"^D ,34nT n^in nron 33tj^:j ni*D!?i ,32ptDn niipi ,3iD>n^n nuno 



, « Ma HVT X'^^in p. 2 Ma imtap. 3 Ar. nMto "but with difficulty". 

* So U-wa. 8 So WiWWn. « Ma natr So npr cod. 73 (see p. 42, n. 1) 

1"DD\ 7 Mas. edd. '^M, but Ar. rOM (>- nriM), which should be emended 

25 to M^M (= '•^M) rather than Heb. ^^M to nnM. 8 Ma rnDD. « Br So VilM. 

io wft" .. (Ma Vi^lt) ... kVi thus Ma, which = Ar. tAv mn ri«5 p r6 nw K^l. 

Br So (Mi ne^iB^) inetBr V^a (Mi d»5Jp) idjw rtit »rao kVi. ii So + p. 

" Ma niiian. » So > na. i* Ma nm i« f »a. « Ma iTh. 

" Br Ma rrn. it nh\ah) Vnn — Ar. foj^ "sport, play". » "«?6H ^K 

30 construed with rwsn tA» and 3nn!f ^rtaai See Ro., p. 67, n. 1. *» Thus 

Ma — Ar. i*«i p mn^ ^ptna Br viSit pno ww maan D'lwn ^ifiD. So > y ino. 
30 Br + n"« «V». 21 Ma n^ii^fi masnn So n^yht nfiDn So n\nm. 22 Ma 
Vitti So miiDi. 2» Br So ]m . . . jn for kVi . . . Hh. 24 Mi iinv. 

€ 

2* n*tt1t5 «— Ar. ninpD niaio "compelled and constrained". 26 Ma > A. 

35 27 Ma tniwV. 28 Ma mrr. 29 Ma > ]3. 80 Ar. iwimnop^K 

Torsic^^sm^tf^e^t, see Friedlaender, Sprachgehr.^ sub voce. Ma nillDH. 
81 Ma D^nn. 32 Thus Ma«= Ar. nif^K "food"; Br So edd. pDOn. 33 Ar. 
n»; Br So nw. 84 Br So XSh imv\ p DnVw. 



,pnDn hy^ «^i n^yiD ^yn j^sm ir^y ^n^nno onnn n^w nirDH ^« 
sneffiM ^^ ^iitDM^fin p HDM^ bpn j^nen Dnnn n^m nfftH ^raf ids 

rrm e^nrn «^k new wm smn hnttd u ^tWDm ,*nn^t ni^ij^DD 

mi^ DM ^n« ,niDa ninSn t\ ^^n^^b rmh ^ya ir»«D nw "D'^wpn 
nnir, «^i ,^b niD^ "n^SD n^yDn n«T ^« limn lapiDn «inn B^«n 
an "jrnDH nyn nt u^a^i nD^n^D pi ,pfiD K^n too n«B^ i*vid 
iTDty Bf^« «2rD^ iDsyn pDH m "^jn ,i«H8np:3 ^an pn^ jrr nn^n 
D« mn:^ p)t^ V'l in:i i^nwi ^isoj^o Tns» hdd dh nnr in^ lo 
y^w rv^t^ ip inv )^b ym nnw ,2omnDn nn:i rrrr minin innD^^ 

1 Thus Ma So edd. — Ar. H'MD^l^M rn\Stb» ^t ^'concerning human, na- 
tural disposition" or ^'inclination". Br cod. 73 (see Bo., p. 30, n. 4; p. 31, 

a. 2; p. 62. n. 1) HBriiKn paisn. » So rtnna. » So + Dn*6. * wna 
nrtn . . ., thus Ma — Ar. Km^i ^mp&m p n^p ^noK ^^n ^MPtoH ion i^a Br 15 
imian ni^wfco v^p ni^p nnv ono nn^n w^ipt mm So ono nnun nAwto wni 
w^ii nAwtt rtp nApi wanp *vii\ » Ma on^n. « Ma Vp. ' So 

mf». 8 So > nw. • Ma hp Ma > rtp. Br mwg. Vp tapo n nirtm 

rty. *o n^atV) D)ni^ — Ar. htrhlk "the memory". *i Ma D^^iP. 

i» ma^ nn^ iW anna — Ar. naAa yiv p "than a phlegmatic individual". 20 
So ^pno for bv^ ttTKD. 18 Br pion. " Thus Ma for Ar. 

(Poc.) Hip natD niwn i6i. Br wiima n'^ir kVi So rnina iiw i6i. Wolff (p. 93), 

unnecessarily, reads mnn "properly guided" for *lKnn which, however, if 

changed to "iMnn, gives an acceptable Ar. form from ^U "to rise, be shaken, 
roused or stirred" =- I. T. TiW, Poc. excitetur; "and his faculty is not 26 
aroused", "stirred up" or ''awakened". " Thus So edd. — i Ar. 

9ni9^M iAAv( inn; Br ntsn nyn m Ma syn ynan m. i8 Ar. H^^ ion "with 

difficulty and exertion". n So ^9. i8 Ma > bsm. is Br So 

iTiT. 20 Ma > HTiTlDa . . • b""»^ Br nvib So pM ^3 for nviDls. 



41 t pfi D'pb 7M)nVf 

nntyriBf rn D'^wn OiTnnDi nna^nD ihib^ nnn orap !?j; noH D^«^iin 
nni« IDT Dw ]rDin py tod d^r «^i ^ly^i ntwsD nr^Bf DiT^y 

10 I plan n?a n«a^ ii:iiD ity« pyn «in nn ,9Utdt niy^ Tsn 



i So ^nniv 2 Thus edd. ^ Ar. nVBl 'to. Br Ma So IbVn. ^ So 

> iTWH. So + io*<i. Ma vnit. * Ma )myxn. » So pi 'n p 

Di«n. 6 So imittw, 7 Br So > 0tt6. 8 So + pa p. 

« Ma li-ttw. 



^D inoH ,DpD nfi:i^ nwnin ^)v^t^^ nn»n ^nwro rap ii«SD 
}W'^hm rp«n 4iK^ani i^dd np^noo innni Kin K^ni dh ^oyiDn 
noK Kini ,10^3 7TDW Tp Dj^D n»«D 6n«uin i^dd ^np^noi tb^k 

n:ii ]iiD ''V inp snnjn 
np^no:! lO'jDi^ ^j; i^:iKnn ^d^ !?d n")^ u-'Dk sapre^ mKnm nmnni 6 
1DK1 ,Dn^nK npi^"* nn '•nni noK I'^^ra iinB^nwfcy ny ,Bnipn nn udd 
HKin^n ]'•« D^Mnn ]w!?i ,i3jtninK apr ^V nKn:i nnmtri laoij-inn 
; nnDfcy i^^on -iinD k^k nnsy Tino «^i ,ni^:rv lino vh nnw 
''Di nniK TDH K^fcy r»"»nD i^ i«nKW «^ty i^ynn mwD yT ntrtoi 
:i^Bfn^ fcypa D^D wteOT i7jTi^ytDni dSd nnon ni^jm n. iD^Bfi lo 

1^ ^m^ vh mn /nvDinn ^^kt »h '^^ r\t^» «im m» Kin nt^KD 
nTnn nnK n^r^ne k^k 2o^niK^o nnnsK ^y i^Dtrn niityn yni li'^n 
1^ niu Ton Dtyn 2MniK v^j; ^d:ii ,hi^^ li^Kty tfiiKn ^Dt^n K\ni i5 
iny^Tini ,in^Kty mip i^sk nNity nDD ini> i!?kiw inK ^'^nx^m p 
nacfnn nnoK 24n}3i ,DBf:i ^yn Kints^ "^^bd i^ tb^dk '•k 23ni^3nnty 
imw WBin TK 261^ HNnn non ''is nKnt^D DiKn "d ,D-iD n-'Kin 
Kin» 29B"j;i< mnK nKTfcyD 28^nK ,27iri^it dj; i^ nnyn'» vh^ 26tj^ 
p ,in^it nj; i^ nijrn^i r^v ^^pBD> sod^d^b ^^k K\nn n'^Knn itdd 20 
K^ttf 34nD 33tyfii^ 32^nK^D nnDKD ivrw Kin riDKn ^j^ w iwtrn 
iniK^»D WBia KXD^ty ij; niK!»n p in^ir Kinn niK'^^jon f\nm'* 



> Ar. — niwnfcn. Br Ma So nwnfi. » Ma IPitai. « Ma 

> Djnsn te. 4 Br H^ani. * Ma np^now. » uitta np^noi wh 

HHiain «= Ar. ^ni^K DTJ^ n^« "who lacked" or "was deprived of revelation". 25 
^ Ma n^DH WK. « Ma > n«n. » So apr bm. lo i. T. 

> Ar. niSH ■« wa. 11 Br -iB^anrw. n Ma So nxinan. I. T. 

> Ar. W'ai nwD ]P #TnaiH j^Hn^KW miw^H. . " Tar^wm Onkelos to 
Gen. XLV. 27: ])7mH Spy rrt^ n«ni nn rrm. " Br nan So > "m. 

i» So + iT'P. 16 Ma mKWi. 17 Ma niVyoi. • « Br 30 

DWTO So v'»n WiiD. i» Br trcan So ^'vn mian. w Ma 

> wirsiD nrrDH ip. ^i Ma > wik So r^«. 22 So rwinnn iawn. 

»5 So + mnn. 24 Ar. ]P ^»1 "and he qualified, defined". Ma + 

!?P, probably = Ar. JP. 2* Br Ma > \b. »« Ma nplpn. 27 Br 

Ma + nniapa So + WW nHTi ir^w npttD i^^fiH. 28 So i«. 29 Ma 35 

'B«. 80 Ma vn D^tapfi^ ^a«. ^i Br + 1^. " • • • ^^ 

wirjm = Ar. mui rm p ^»rr )m in. Br WHt» nnnaws m«n nrr »rn Ma 
ww^jwa nowfi DnKi iTnv *nn So ww^3» nnbK wvnh rrnrm kvt. dik or d-uA 
probably did not originate with 1. T. »» Br > Wia. . »* Br ntoBl. 



39 t pfi D^pb mi&v 

«^n w^sfc^n ni^jnDH 2^^iDn «in iddhi ,nuyvt ^n:i ddh ^y vhtK 
D^tnip DW ^iBD ^nipDHDnn V'n nn»n 3ni*?j;DD Kin i^vi ,pm 
h"^ ^\phn:i mtffn ^yw)f int ••« r^n 11:11 didk Kim ,n^ pfinoDn 
pi ,1*? 8K^»Dn k!?b^ nan ^^kd^ k^i iidt 1^ ^K'^SDrw^ noi 1^ p^wty 

6 nij^m nynn j^^m rnira ynyiff V'l /innn ioju^m 9p u^ Kin nni 
:ra'' HK tyaiDn nn:i int '^k ^^um^h Kim ^^ar^onn pisa liiKsiy im 
K^ Tp nnon ^^m^yttn to i^sk vn^ K'^a^n ^K^no p pKi 
nKii iiyni:3 ,ainDn Yby Tyn i«K^ain no^iw ^^nwnfi i*innviDn 
nnnn:i niK^a niKnn nn kmi r\m^ nwne 1^ i^ksdi ,rv^h0 ^k "^^ 

10 n^K ^j^ i7KVn iKiD iDKi ,niKnn an niiisn ni^iyuD nn D^^e^in 
iniK i^KMi ,^KiB^^ n» i:n ^^ iok isk^^^ n"? m pi ♦ne^Bf Kon 
mm Dneian n:pin:ji D^in k^k na »db^ K^fcy i«jd"j;ki ,nnDK ^yn 
22in»nn k^ tx^tw D^D>n 211-1^1 20'niKM Ka ^nK ,*?kib^''^ pm 
25njDK ,xvw ntD an^ 24nT!? 23^^^^ ^iki n%n k^i npon mi nun^ 

15 im^Kl liKXDI .28nDfiB^ D^ll D^DI ''D nD»^ 27^^^ HilH J^nnK K^ 

^iK ,DyD nM Dm^yi DnfiDi 29ni twDtrty ryKi ,T\)^\rm nniD V't 
ID 3iDnj< 1^:1:1 vi«n3^ ^iKi i^KKf 1^ iDKi inp^ Dtrnty d'lDDnn 3onKn 
nnw 3»^Kiwya UKM pi ,DnnD^ o ,i^ ty^ 32nM nK^p i^ w^ 
on ,Dna Ksrai nnon i!?k ,3»wy nBf'':iBD ^^H'y^ ^^:ipT^) ,h)»wt^ 
20 ''^^i ^^^h^ IK nno '•niy a^DntD i^ b^'^b^ -^di ,38n"j; D'^K'^iin s^mrnD 
'^rw nnKD ''"B^n nKnB^ n nDK:i .'•y^ivi pnsn mKiB^ im *inivstoD 

iimKB^ nKii^n lunM ^^bj^dd nnon nsrp *3p*\Dn nvn pvi'vi «^i 

t Br Ma Dsnni. » Ma «in V!?«n So + to. 3 So w^pdh. 

25 * Br + m. » Br inv « Ma \rw. ' So iHT. « Ma ]W. 

9 Ma > mn So mn p d^. 10 So tx\bvian. ti Ma ^fiVi. 12 So 

niDH. » Br Ma w^jm. 1* Ma inwvifi^ So \7wnt\ w I. T. > 

At. ¥/yi». i« Br > irain. " Ma So + to. " Br 

Ma + hlKW^ \-A« So > ITM 7\'y. i« So 6"P«. 20 niKM Kl — Ar. 

30 ra; Ma > nwaa. " So '•naito. 22 So vnttnn. «» Br + p. 

2* m^ . . • uww — Ar. ttnp&n n^a \iicxh n^nir n^ nV^H ]k "that God did 

not consider him worthy of building the Temple". ^^ Ar. nh h¥ip\ -« 

^h nttKi. 26 Ar. nn« «V. I Ch. XXII 8: D^ai nnan ^d na»i? iva man «b 

^irt mn« WtW. M. often quoted from memory. »» Br So n^an. «« So 
35 + '•ifc^. 2» Ma kVk IMDV «^V t"9IKlU »o Br So ^Tft«. »i Br So 

+ jna^ Di-A nvnVi. *« Ma So itta. »» Ar. ^«itav Ma + n"P. 

«4 At. ap»^). »» Br So nnfittf. »• So iwa for wv nttritoo. >» So 

-f- t» w Dvn. »8 Ma > iT'jr. »» So > DHtt. *o Ma n-'bttr So 

+ \rm. 4t Ma wnntoDn. « Br + inwD. *» Br Ma > jnon. 

40 ** So n)t99Dbn. 



nwTO •>Tn«o in«Tiy nD dhdi ,nm ni^j-^ntD ''nn«D Dtrn n«TB^ ^i^ 
DitDH Kini nTnm noi^D rrrm nn» nrno ^nnfcnD DB^n snnn 

•^itrn pnsi iin«a limtw i^^^rn ,i^ noi«iy no pyn nn miisni 
hiwnfi ]ri» nwnfin pi ,nnD ni^yo ihdi w^Dty jhd ni^jnDW 
sra *9nno i8nvn'»nB jnoi ,mnnn pnni ,mnnn aiy»i ,ni^DDD nv^Dty 
]ni ,]rh m^nn) ,|iDDn nnn«i ,nityni ,DyDni ,tinni ,m«ini ,ni«nn lo 
D^D mwren i^«i ^^y^nnn pnsn nnjr'«T^ mon i^'tdt nnDi ,n«tD nun 
i«aD «''nin now ,2on^j;n^ wn pi Dn«n )^n ni^nMn r\)Tmn on 
22iynuijrBr nD«^ ,ddm^« 2ipt, j^^j^^^ d'^^^m vn mw^iv q« ''3 nt 
:w 23iy;5^ li^^^n ni^nsDn nwnon on i^'tdtb^ idd niyvi i^« oni 

rrm nKUin !•« didh «ini ,]n^\ff niptnni nnDn ni^yn sni 27 d*?^ 



1 rwnDa "concerning the partition, or wall" «= Ar. lIin^M ^fi "concerning 
the veils, or screens". See Monk, Ghiide^ HI, 56, note 3 ; 459, note ; Geiger, 
Was hat Muh. aus d. Judent aufgenommen^ p. 81; Steinschneider, Mai- 
monides' Maamar ha-Yihttdy p. 21, n. 44; Bo. p. 113, n. 5; Wo., p. 48, 20 
n. 1; Holzer, Dogmerdehre^ p. 38, n. 157. ]^ap, "meaning". So Ma rr^yv^, 

2 Ma wttmoai nnina. » Ma r. * So p bw. » Ma p. 

« Br inKD. T So n'Tsntt. « Ma + rw. •Br So nrwtD. 

10 Ar. trniptoDi. 11 Ma So > DTP. " So > n«niDn DW HnVptoom. 

13 Ma So ntwin. 1* So Ynmn. « Br n-'Sisoi. " Ma n«3n^tBr. 25 

" Ma 4- na. 18 Ma > niwnto . . . ni^^DD. Br nw^nto. i« So nnwi. 

20 Ma So > nW. 21 Ma pi. 22 Ma DynuiPttf So DiTniiiw. 

23 Ma pi. 24 Ma «3iW. 25 Ma nnK^. »« Br So + to. 

27 Br So > ate. 



37 ) p^t ny\t niiD» 

i^«i ,ninvi ,tioyB^ riBfoSi ,a^n:i ntrn ,d^d d'^^^db^ '^u^^yi w'^an 

^nppnfcy D^pin ^inoK '•nipn Qfcyn D«np nB^« dh ons «:jvdi nison 

«jwni DiT^y 6ptWD n!?iyn niowi onD nmn^ rm^ i? *p« i^ 

5 Dni« wnp niy«i /oi n^won t^b^i ,nttn« nne p:i3 ^^jm^^j; y\isipti 

,mQ i«ra> tyniDi DiT^« ppiwttn p nwn viv DiT^h i^ppintrn 

DnDHDH ^ya^ i6TDynn «^m ennn nn ,ifinn p^yn rpiT dho i?^«i 

lofOiD i^no^i 181^31 ,i7^nnn«nB^ no nn^D« hv mn Diw^i 

tp'un nt 



1 Ma > nwK nDV « Ma Di-rnan. a So h'V\». * Ar. r*n. 

• Ma Dn D*onena. « Ma pm, ? Br nna. s Ma + on. 

» Br So wn. 10 So + ^f?. 11 So m. n Ma p. » So > 

15 t6ttr. 14 So ppmner. is Ar. nofia fiii'i «» ivfii Vittna^; see p. 36, notes 

5 and 31. i^ Ar. Tiv p^vni ^^and a wonderful reconciliation'^ i7 Ar. 

nttrn. Br ini:n&M«. is Br Ma nns. i9 Ma i&Vvx 






1 pfe D'pnfi n^iDV 36 

inDKi ,ityfiiD i^B^M rx}» m ^b^ *?n:i WBin V^idh naiw inoKtsf 
,5niTny^ m«nD dtkh 4«iTty irs dw nm nnvi ,k*ok «nj« dib^ 

«u^ ''BfBK ''^ ,wapBf Bfia^^ ii''B^fi« ^« ,n^nn la^n lo^^^^i? ^e(< ^^ 
mwn'' vd^ ^Dtr iidk ib^h i^^n mp D^siDi^'^fin ^s« jn ustk nipTW lo 

230^1^1 D^MH 22nnn 2inD« nty« nisran Dm ,i^«d wsvdi ,20DKm 
irMH nsp Dni« i^np'^i ,26pro^ 25 vn n^wn nroi »h ^^t!6r:hb<w 15 
tTBinty pBD Y») ,28nr^DBfn miuDn DnsiDn ''^n i^n Kff» 27Diinn«n 
k!? nawnn BfBiTtri .mon hmb^ v^« ppimrni dhd nm^ *)iDDn tb^w 
Dnmn bM ,DnD nyionn 29ij;B2rn «^i hb^ niyin i^hd nm^ ni«nn 
nnv i^ittii awn ^2«inv dhd sins'* B^niDrw soanDDnn d.t^j? nD«B^ 
r\^v^ vn «^ minn «^D^fc<B^ nD« nn ,33nrj;DB^n nninn on ,bin^ 20 
K^i 35Dn^K nani« WBi mi-'B^ 34D-i«n t*»sb^ ^"^o« nr ''iBDi ,^te 
^asi^-VDn nam ny nnD^n jrai ,minn 37^^^ qhd y^iiD 1^ 36«in^ 
"•B^BK ''K ,B^Bin n« iivft WB« ^« ni» id«^ 39«^h ^-iofc< ^b nrvff 



1 Ma > te. 2 Br inw. a Ma So TP. < So r\vnb. » Ar. 

HDfi^ fi^fiCl'i— IVfi^n ^tsnb; see n. 31, and p. 37, n. 15. Ma >niTa9^ . . . MiTV. 25 

8 iTntni . . . HiTW -= Ar. ]« Hinai noBi onwi ]«oi«b« py ^« "that man should 
govern his soul, but they forbid that". Br So iniYntn» 19, ' Ma t"VH, 
8 Ma iTtDH. « Ar. bvc^^ p ]WOW ]y\ lOit. lo Br ^31^. ii Ma 

> ^WBK ^H a^na nwa te^^. « So ^tb. i» Ma So idwbo. !« Br 

m. » Br ^^. !• Thus Ma «- Ar. «1H^3 "diversity". Br So npl^n». 30 

" So > \n, 18 Br So nwnian p. i' Ma So nbwi naiil. 20 Ar. 

Vnbw^H. Br So DM1 aK. «i Br So nD*W. 22 Br So urvbv. 

w I. T. > Ar. DhVdVk Drr^P. 24 So )hm. « Ma So on. w Br Ma 

So anD"^. 27 So D^iwnnn. 29 At. fr^p^H r«ni86K. So rrt»s. 

'29 Ma -wttsmn. 30 Ma D-»5n. 31 Ar. nofci^ fiafectbK ]h « WDia ^Bntane^; 35 

see n. 5, and p. 37, n. 15. 3i Ma > DHD. So + «in. 33 Ma «in for 

on. Ar. TOOD^H P^MltB^M. 34 So mM. 35 Ma D». 36 Ar. Vpi\ 

Ma So iTiT. 37 Ma So pn. 3S Br A^tt«3n», later hand. 3« Ma ^H. 



Dn^iyya snj^BStt «ini snn'won ntry^i ,wfi^ ^^^^^^ ^^''^'^^ ^'''^'J^d 

5 ini«n iM^^« vrT-yniy no ihh ioin!?iyM ii^Di «in Tonn ^n« ,pvM 

isDifiiDi^'^Bn p HMon^i ,i2pi^H *jD3ii rn^HD Mini nnien rwy) ir^Dni 

2oinpwnB^ ^ifiD 191JYIH 7W)V u^tw fi"j;.«i ,jnn i8^j;ib^ m«nD invn^ 

10 B^Bi ^s-^jD^ nta «SV3 22no^Bf -TOW IDDI ,^Wt^^ Hp miDH «\T JH^ 

"•» lyosni ,nnittn nBV»:a Tonn ssrinoB^n ntD«i ,p nni« 24^8^*1 
^b))fth nn^ntDi ,0BtytD nwy p'«T»^ rmw •iDWtDn m .Dntsfj;^ p^Ts )ym 
;D'»BiDi^^fin imnsw no^ 28ni«a 27DiK^^in nmo 26n8nin int ,p« 
ni«nDrw mb Hsoi ,piyn ^ont^ n^wn ^•dt 29unpn -rMDi 
15 , DH'^^H nwno «^ w«D D!?Bf V1V1 nwn vii^ DiT^H «)DDini nxr^yh 
nnvi awn nnr 3iBn«n nw Tty« tee^ inD«iy tp ^Dnnam ismT «^i 
nti iK^ani ,hn: nnv ]nninn nyasm niTiaj;^ inpwn 32,Tnn D^Bf 



1 Ar. title TiotA tsniii^m ViMfi^M p pfi^M 'ft — bttn&m Toan p '^vm vnfena 

IVb^l. See Bo., p. 92, n. 8. 2 Ma > iVfi^. > D'livnm D^lfin — 

20 Ar. H^iMfi^M. Ma D'nitemn. « Ar. t\tnih» » D^nten. > ^9 p^n — 

Ar. «|^«3 "differ with, disagree, object, oppose". • Ma So i«. ^ Br 

> rt«. 8 Br nuurg. nni»n nvn. • Ma orr^H "WADD, *o Br So 

w^wfi^. 11 So > rtn. n Ma > ]ppVk. " Ma D^tomi^finD. 

u Br TOrw. i» So + Wfi». " Ma + D-^WoA^M M. " Edd. 

25 Wbii Vvnbnv n&M ^im. is Ma bnt hK ^* So > mn 7W\9. 

w Ma TTpwrw. «i So Wtooa. »> So n"V7W. » Ma > ncK. 

»♦ Ma jn. « Ma nnDV. >« Ma + ^i. " Ar, jntt^K -= iTtinn. 

w Ax. ptmtA» "agreeing". 2« Ma + hv. 50 Ma m bv. »i So DTKn, 
M So + "WW 



1 Ma So nfiMSV. > Ma n^M. 

> I. T. > Ar. MTODfi^M iTiH 'to — waoon nmi. « Ma im. 



33 n fTiB D^pfi naifitt^ 

nysiD HDDi in«i nty«i n«i mn V't didk «ini ,rrtMnn b^pb hdt 

ny nnMn ni3«^»n ^nwys 6*)un n»^ty icd ^Dni^yn n'^'mn 

6 ,iini«^Sn moD niD^jy ny n''«in D''i'«ij;^i n^mns^ lop'ip n'^e^inn nniion 
i\T «^ nxn nt ^ye^ nie^n-'i ,i3«DTiD pnn ^B6n i2^d nawy im 
D'^i^^nn Dnvsni D^nififin "ni^ ^'n ^nn nts^iD «^i i^mp n^« 

10 ir^y inw m« ni«^:jD jDit^trDi ,i9n«t5 ^ni ^m nnwi toj^ «^k 
n^-^i ,D^iD Wfii frtro tWDB^'^fcy ^n d^^'^i^hd nt^rh h)7w nDi« 2oii'.« 

«''nw ntD^ i« ^^nhyi^h «''no «inn i^nn i« «inn ^v^sntr «^« 22^:^ 
^« 25«ii^ D« n«ni npiini ^yis ^m 24^3ritr''i nwH** «im r6yD ^« 

15 :27inBfV'» T«i 8^^'' »b )» 26 «inn iT'^^nn 

^Da l\n^K '"' n« nan«i )^t^»^ v^k pD^jy w udd trpa ib^k inn 
^D 28n^^Dn rwym Tt^fii "p^n ^an V'l ,yY\^i^ ^mi it^ei ^Dni i^n^ 
3on"j; «^ain Tntn naai ,2911 n« nnn«^ «ini nn« n'^ten mDD p^n 
32nDKi D'»Mn itn-'fii ,inp td^i bn ntD«i p d:i ^ip^j^n nt ^y 

20 B"j;« rii3«n «"ini n^^an «inn bv)Sib rrtyne^ V'n nn'»ny nnn^ ^b'^M 
nnspD 1^3 ]-ij;n nt n"j; D-^DDn i^^d nsDi ,nn« isis n^nj; n ty'^ty 
nn«ty ny n«D ntD^^e^ n«nin I'^ivn nt b^ by nniD nitDyi^ niten 
nBf« 34^^5 Di:jj;n ^nin pvn nt ^si-u^o t« ^'»^n ^"^P innnt^D 



1 Br + D^Kl n^^Dl. 2 Br DSn Ttibrh. 3 Br nppril. Ma 

25 niapm. So m»w. 4 Ma \^ nan na. 5 oniDpn "turbid" = 

Ar. nnw!?»t, "difficult, hard". Br edd. Dnwan. So > nniDrn. 6 Ma «|ll 

7 Br So Vrtwa. 8 So in^. » Ma > p D3. lo Ma ivpa. 

11 Br WHjn. 12 So + iin. is Ma i^D^uiai. So + ieninnm ^^d n»« iin. 
1* So ihH. Ma nwn. is Ma rrw So it'W. « Ar. ^iKi«^m -= 

30 D^^sm. 17 Ar. aw-rtm = oniam. i8 m^ani = Ar. rwix^i "and 

difficult to reach". Mss. edd. mioni, which goes back to a very early 
scribal error. i9 Br IHID 1«a. Br > ini. So > IKD, 

20 So ^i«. 21 So ^ni w pep. 22 So > -m. 

29 Ma n^Ptt ^K. 24 Br ^anoM. 25 Ma «a\ 
36 " So mnn Ma > K\nn. 27 Ma So > in«rr mi. 

28 So > n-'^an. 29 1. t. > Ar. ynhn. So -"vn. 

30 At. UV(htshk( un^bv H^aa^VK "the prophets" etc. 3i So > ppn. 
32 Br > VMa»\ 38 Ma nfcDi n»p !"«. 

34 Ma i^Ma Dmn So i^a Dinvm. 
c 



n pfe D^pfe n»ev 32 

ni^jmn y^io 3'^rtnD wfii poynni ,n''D^B^ *)iin nn« nn •ttfH »Mn 
,nijnn pi niMnn p ^imtD*?^ no to pi ,nvtet8fn ni^:ii ni'ion 
7pKty niDi ,«Dnmi p n «pK ,«%nn n'^ten^ 711 ]nD «irwf rm 
,ni^nnnni ,n''»nnn »nMi ,|nB^nn sni^iWD K\nn n^Dna 1^ n^jnn s 
i^«n «:m nnnni no^^pB^Dn ronyoi ^lonon^n^H nhvuim nnin^i 
ny riBiDm ''Dmn ••tetyn ran i?:inni ,teB^n ^^rvnh onn miiDn rriT 
ifiyn nt 1^ iTn'»i .invito i^-^riBiDn Bfpnn ny^T i-^ip m«^ lay^i^Bf 
pn d!?id Dn«n i^n^j^ p^ ^Qg^n ni«''»D nn-isH i^ny'^T^ nn t^'^ 
WMD pm nnT i« n^jnn n ww^ is^iihij^ non »b» inTBf ^tr 10 
i« 2on^iyD IK n^ytD nne^n i« n^yon i« nannn ik ,iBii» i9i« 
n\T DH niii^ Dnnn ni^nonn ^^yn n^^p ••d ,mut3 21^^ nii:i nin^ 
Dn^B^on ityy^ v6) ono ipnnn^ ny m« '•in ^:j« nnon^ in miinn 
'iii D'^'trtD i^nw ne^yM w now n«nn «^n ^n^yo K%ni n^mo «in 
"•^yn nu:iD 23t<npDn wne^ no ^ni Dnsnon niDoi ,^^v^^ p« n»yDni is 
no pi in nmnn !'»« Dn!nini D^niton nnen '»«:iA nnnn nunonn 
\pnr\m ,nh»n n'^nian "pn 24^nnK di« '•in inB^o^fcy ly t^ ^iYTnw 
vni^iVM ^tsn^pvnnt ^« 27inira Dinn D^^ni ,26Dnn D'^pn 25-]nTD 
nnjD^ rwjfrv^ «^ ]^ij;n nt b» y^^'iff nD o ,n«D nnnn nowDO non'^i 
ntn pn^ 28 ^^ ^^ D\n^«n ,ninn nm Dipn rmjih i« nntn n^^nnn 20 
rrrn^ Tv^nm iv ^orvhn moD 29pinTi ,»r\^rw '•nn wm ntiin^ 

» So n. So ni«naa. « Ma tei. » So '•tao. * So innD'?n». 

» So []^H]v noa Vwr ^fi ^p »|«i. • onaii . . . ]^« — Ar. rrfi D«te «^ft. 

7 Ma So + n. 8 So rttW3. • Ma "ifio w. 10 Ar. nbiin^K 

"geometry"; Brnp^in^« Ma KOnin^K So Ttcn^n htK edd. noiinn ^K. " Ma 25 
w^iptWDH. n So + ona. i' So + 1*?. «* Ma nfiiton. " Ma 
•pnn for T^T m. «• Ma nrr f :p^. " So ^ama. " So Hy». 

>» So > IK WMD. «o So I^WD for nVwfi IK. »* So > IK. M Ma 

So > ]»» yiK nwwi. M So + mfiws. »* So b»K. >* So ^Dmts. 

M Dnn D"«nn . . . r6Kn a\»n = Ar. yiffn» , . . "^Kn. " So + ^h. 30 

58 Thus Br Ma « Ar. k!?K Sn'b^K "unless, unless possibly", Lane. So D^Kin 
K^ DK D''n^Kn; edd. K^ DK D^KIH, D^KIT being an attempt to correct the mis- 
understood D\n^Kn thought to be an adjective modifying "niSl; cf. Ro., 
p. 109, n. 1. See on this passage Bacher, Gedenkbuch Kaufmann^Si p. 193. 
See also Saadia, Emunot we-De^ot (ed. Slucki) p. 32, and further p. 115. 35 
where IK K^K DH^^K = Heb. "3. Of. Moreh^ I. 76, Second Argument: p 

'31 7f)t)r\ »h DK (edd. w^T^tKn) D-rtKn n^nmn; 11. 22: D^n^KH «|rtttiD b^7^ 

'31 IfiK'' K^ DK (n\n^K n"i); and Scheyer on al-Qarizi's translation of this 
passage; also Munk, Ghdde, I, p. 453, n. 4, a moiiM, par Dieu!, and Ibn 
Daud, Emunah Eamah, p. 53. >• Ma pm'l. so Br man. 40 



rr\m iid^i B^wn D'»mHy moo «nt:i «srai ntB\T nn«n ni^ni .d'^mh 

ni«'«nnD miDn n-^^Dni ,ifiu sk^s^ nr ^m miDm ,niDD 'miwn 

5 1WI1D rv'tan iTiT lopoi^n nupn pDj;iT»BfD pi .nosn rw^ph »"ibi3 

ny inw^sfi Tts^ttn^i ifii:i '•B^in!? in«:JiD''Bn ,ni^yDi in«niw ^^n^^^p^ 

p mnj^ nnwpy\ m)nh n\Ti nwD«n i^nn^snn b» r^nii ,D«yn 
10 ii"'nb»ij;e ^ym m "^a , i^ni^tini mnra t« iTnn «^i ,ni^nin nnnyn 
mnn '•d ^i^nwowm ni^yDn h» nw-^aD nwii« ni^iye leiiawM 
191^ ni«no m« B^siiy nnn nito ^nn ^« nny pto tew-'i i8«nnyD 
2initDnni nr ,Di«ns nin^o^ i« ntyp '»^in^ nno rr^rw ib^bw 2opitJD nim 
Dn« hv)t «in Dio« ,22dih ^in ntr«D Dn«n ^yiB nt ]^«i ^D-'ity ^i?»K 
16 ""tyiiH ^j;ifi iTiT DiD«i ,iMi 26niJDnnD ^b^di 24Diin ^yn 23«^n ib^md 
^"•piDn mp2 ^SD D«»in ^d«^i snyn rr'i'' d^dj;si nn^ ^'•yion 26^5««.Bf5 
h\}fyito JD1 ,in^iTD vm^iysn Di«n h^^^ ntni njnn '•s^ ^yiB 27nn 
«in nBf«D ^yiDH 28nT )b Br« ,n^j;ii^ni ptin iidb^^ ti^^d nwnnyD 

:Dn« «in iB^MD »b 23D''^n b»j;^ 

20 29in^^Dn D^B^'»B^ «^« ,iinDTB^ im ^^-^yiDn '•b^ nb in:imn n%nnBf nB^B«i 
nr nnsB^ im '•d ^tdh nt )'»«i ,nn^ soQit^^n p ihid^b^i ibi:i ni«nn 
D^iDi !?iB^n 32n«in i« ^3«Dn n«in 3inn«n m nnn ,ni«nnn n«in 
poyiT'B^ no ^D n'^^Dn D^B^tsf pD^n ^a« ,nni?ij;B^ ^sj^^riDH n-^tan p« 



1 At. rQ''WiDto^« rnn!?iH rrntt^K nopb^Ka "by appetising, agreeable, and 
25 palatable food". 2 Ma nupwi. » Thus Ma •= Ar. -nRTiD fi^D "black 

gall". Br n-nn» nintD So 'w nno edd. nninw mo. * So ^I'^eni. ^ So 

n^i^inai. « Ma So ona. 7 Thus Ma =» Ar. tniD^H nww Br ^^in 

niinw Tnnon So edd. minwn men ^^w. s So + nn. • Ma > ibu. 

w Br So ptstt niap^. n So mmapa. " So T^nn. is So 7\v(\v^. 

30 1* Ma nn^sn. ^e Ma > mniani So W'liiDi. i« I. T. > Ar. Ha^«P6K 

« irnAwB. 17 Br So nino«n. «« So Ka^». «• A . . . rfiW « 

At. VW "appetible". 20 p^m « Ar. WlO nitt "unwholesome, and harm- 

ful". Ma 1^ p^m. 21 So nonam. 22 So + iaw i?w. 23 Ma > 

mn. 24 So '•n for n^-'n ^m. 25 So nanaD. 26 *?d«hw3 for Ar. vn» 

35 ^wan "when he takes or reaches for". 27 Ma »«g- m b^)Vt^7\ . . . na^. 

28 Ma > nt. 29 Ma D^BT" ta«. So n^^Dfi. 3o Br n^vhnn p So D''l?nno. 

»i Ma > •^nwn. 32 Ma > n«in. 33 So n\nD«. 



«ini ,nn« n'»^3n Ton sn^y iiih ^mtn ,nt «^aB^ tb^k pnen 
vni^Vfi D'B^^^ ,ifit« njn^ ^<>V'i m«n rtD^ ^bd 9'it ntyn nmn 

ifiu ni«''i^a miiDHi ,ns^ leii i»nwnan inniiDi .inj^uni ^ira'^pM 

X 26«\nn rrten^ 25j;^:i^ tj; nr^se^n 24ni!?jnDi xinDn 
pton p nnD"t5^ ly ^a^ 27n«inn ^« in^iD t« mnn «!? e^pnn nr *?yi 10 

33snvn ^« 32^115^ iM ^,-rrp ziyyf in^i rr,TBf pnwDi ^aorm^ any 
niiitfin inTj;>i to«tD^ inwn rrtihrw ^sijdd 34ni«iBvi hmh t^t bv 



• Ar, «|'»n5in ^to. «^y^ "to turn, change direction" ; Lane "employ", Poo. 
dirigendis, Wo., Ro., Bichtung^ but here rather "employ, make use of, as 15 

I. T. 2 1. T. + wrtoK mHn. » Ma mn. * Ar. mino^ "subjugate", 
Br Tnrtsr So rrvf Mi. Edd. TaPttraf, «Aa/€/ of inp, "subject, subjugate". 
» So nijnn. « Ma ^ifi^v. ' Ma d^«p mm. 8 Ma So + Ten; 

Poc. + semper. « Ar. ^3l Tp tMik Ma fp mnn. lo So > Vn. it Ma 
yrfiV\m So rmiPB^. »« Ma So nA. » Ma 1\T. i* Ma rfhvtn. 20 

" I. T. > Ar. ni\3. !• Ma Ha\ i? Ma nt. i» Ma So in^xwai. 

» So wmnia. 20 Br So D^D^bttn. at Br > nwpt So nuf6. J^ Ar. ^6 
DApi?M. So wtoann. » Ma > nupi. a* Ma n^jmm. 25 Ma 

rtBTV. 26 Ma mnn. 27 Ma 7]»inh. 2$ Ma rvwm. 2« So 

WiHinn. so Ma > rriT. 31 n«i3> ^nta = Ar. rrta "hateful, disliked". 25 

Ma + H^. 35 Ma pDD. 33 Ma + »b». 34 So HHIfiin. 3» ns3 

for Ar. {M brmOf I. T. evidently having correctly read )D instead of ]M. 



29 n pfe hy^ 

t »nTpn n«i ,rnyn n« n^ptrni ntton n« np •»« ^ik 
n i-iD«ity minn -^md pBD i:innn ^n« ijns^n rorao ii«r mm 
6 nDfcOBT no 5n«ni ,«ton KtDn m>« *n^nn d'^dj;© ^«tyii n^ni n^inn 

:Dm •n«T nD«m ,iim« n linofew msi ,ia 
^« r\DDi Ton vm^iyfi ^pw m«n mmfcyD s'^d ^ii^^i^^j ^iBf«i 
Dtjfn !?K nnpiT" mm ,Dn« ^in numoD mi'^^yn miiM mm nnip»« 
lODiDDnn To\ 1M1 ^mrnyn •»D*niBf o^iyn^ xnn imi ,«uia ^k :i^''1 

mn ufin'»fi nirK pyn vin ,«inDm mytrn «in i^msiBi .i^TnT oBfi vhn 
tpiyn mn i^^j'nw im^^«iBf ms nij«y nn ,nwn i^n pnen 



* So ii«i. « I. T. > aii nil. s Ma > nn« . . . T\ymr\. * So 

16 Ma na,\ 6 At. ppm, imper. "compare". • Ar. nv. So nwr. 

7 So ^ni13 i«. « Ma > ^. » Ar. map ne bwi'l "and he will procure 

what i« with Him". lo Ma D^DSn So + V'T. i* Br > llttKl. " So 
+ (Mi Da) 'TO rrawtsi. " Ma ronara. i* Thus Ar. Br Ma So ^pn. 
i(» MsB. edd. D«n m!^M DVn. «• Mas. edd. ntsivm or HD'Vm. 17 Mi 

20 ^n5^^. 



n fnt ayy^ mt&v 28 

^ntniran nnon w^y ^^b mr pi ,^row im ynn ntyyo iniie^n 
^n^niD Dn><^ -WJDH ^Hty 3^ioTpw itDD Ton nrrtHfin^ ^nnehi ,)h i»« 
y^M msw '•0 5«»tif pimi Kin tm iid« -dd d'^wdi^^bw ^^p'tdh 
^nK ,6pitD pm nv^»n ni^yo^i nnon ni^yo^ ^n nte ni^yo^ 
]nsK^ K^ v^inyi |n 1D« ,8navT nnn m ksdi D'^K^n^n ^iibd 5 
,rwH Dh^ mv noi ^« dj^ en^K pTr ioto ,»n^nn mtr rDHteni 
K^i nib rwfy^ -WK p«^ pns f K an« ^d dhd nD« ny no^vi 
12113 n")r i^^ni mwD D^iinn«ni n^iw«nn ii}n«Bf pnr nnni ,Korr 
^fi n« Dn^iD "WK ^y ,''^ttnpr^ ^3 DWD«n «^ |y^ a»n rhn noH 
Kin n"y i^iKtim i!?id nt /niK onB^Tp »h wk ^y ,i3nnnD mds 10 
nii^Mn Kim nnon leni^yoD n^jme i^niispn p inK t:6 neiBf 
Dtrn i^y i7pnpT /i:i^ Qi^vit^n k^ lyw inoKi niitm i:sh ma:) ttkd 
/dopDn 11 ^iKi pKty nipD3 !?KiBr» my "^^th oyiD inuaD dtk mnv 
D^iD 2oiiriiyi:jnDty '•iCD DB^n ^i^n Kin Kinn Bf^Kn i»pn nn Ksrioi 
ntn nhrsfn 23nn^n ^k nnn y^in^ D^^pD vm 220^0^ ^^m mntDi 15 
,iinKaty 1DD ,jnn ni^iyjDD Kim oyan 24v^j^ hkt t^ki ,Kan D!?iym 
nmiD 25py:i ^dk ^dk ^t^Bin niiDno nyi miDHD dk '•d k^ k^i 

^D Oy K^l 27 01^30 Dy 1310 mn K^ Kim ,^MX9 1M Kin 26^1 

p ^Kpmo nnM Dmtyi3Bf mDpn» o^Bf^K oy ^nK ,28n^yo 1^ ^kb^ 
iBfKDi ,ini^i^ HB^r 1H noK^ no tei ,D^DDnn 29^i3tttf iM nn 20 
mnBf 33^^i^i 32rnD nwne 1^ fK 3in"y soHinB^ iidk ovm wki 

i Mi vuvD. 2 Ma mn^nfin. > So ^yaw. 

« Ar. r^pa VmoiuM ipy* ]» na M^ ^M *<8ince necessarily man has vices". 
6 MID^V Br on m«g- later hand. • p& p\tQ — Ar. M1I9&; So pi& pD Mi 

piidi ]tsim. 7 Mi nfion. > ^Mp ir\ mrvt vd npfi m^^m!?k nro m&m <<as 25 

to the books of the prophets they say much in them concerning this". 

« I. T. + nbrm u^ VDHteni. 10 Ar. nw. " Ma + Detrain. *> So 

> nnD. 13 1. T. + nana naa ^fc nn. «* Ar. naA nte kth; So wen ite nt 

nt«. » Ar, dual. i« Ar. V^nifcbK p n*?^D p. Br Ma > rhwA So W^POV. 
" DtWl rtp pnpi — Ar. ST^P rt^H npA, "God blamed him". Of. infray c. VIII, 30 

p. 49, n. 29, and p. 55, n. 10. is Ma DPS. i> ]nn = Ar. pn ^fi 

"with regard to", Friedlaender, Sdectiona, p. 113, note to p. 51, line 3. 
So wnn vrnQ for «inn eritn pa. w So rwiianoi vwipfiow. «» So 

> vn iniTDi. 22 Ar. a nnpK "imitate". »» Ma ""«»• nn^n. 

2* Ma > rt». So n. »« Ma -h 11. " Ar. "1, Mss. edd. ^fi. »' Ar. 35 

DM1P "laymen, common people". s^ DH^ nV^fi t6 \0 M^l "and those who 

did not possess virtues". 29 So imnatv. so Ma Mi MfiV. '^ Br 

vto nmt. iJ Ar. p^b nbnn rt p in ho. So rt^ »« Ma So i6iiv 



37 n pto D^ipft nsitdV 

Tt^n p p'^mn 2p nn«i ,nB^un n^Dn ip^ini ni?j;n misn tionty 
3iiDD itan «^ /iii ^rmv n« rr^Din ir^Din it3«i nennn nn V'n }nn«n 

^DHfin niDH'ty iM ,Dnnnn ^)b» h)f f\V)rh ^nr»i pM «^n ^Don 
6 ^ *)DiD mn eiDto i« ,D^^D«Dn p iD«ity Ht) ^^ *)Dio nntyDm 

i*«im lioD «te^ nnr ^te ^nj^w «^ i^^m pjrn mn D'»DDn^i 
10 DDsry ^y D^^npDn ni^n nm nm^D y^trnn pnw «niyD ""im «nb:in 

nBDin «^n nwi 201^*01 ity« ]'»iyn i^nin nn fi'^m^ nnm ^^j; 

mnty^Bf i:i?d n«TtyD ni«iB'in nD«^»n yim nnwrw im ,iBnn n:i^3 
n»^t^ h» ^^ymr^ *iy ptnnn^ '•^mn n'»i'' «^ ratr «^ •'irty oyo 
pmm Ton imfity'' tri^n 24v'T^«t3 -T^^ty pityai ,n''^Diu rpm 

Ten wniD ^'ow ^^1h y^ ^^nb^n m«n p ,nty^in ij^ov «^ ny 
ntDi^ WBi 28n«Tt^ nfi ^31 ,w nr WBi wiDn pnn rni^VB ^iptri 
pmnn^ nyin miDnn rr^'* «^i n«ifiin nno^ nrapn p ^^mp t6 



« Ma nriw Br jnim. « So 13. 3 Br Ma niitfi So ^ifio niin »A 

25 ttr«. 4 So "iWttn. » Ma i^KD.. • Ma niDK. ' Ma 

4- noKattr. 8 Br So *?r; Ma nifm. « So nipT!in ijn WBnpnn hy. 

10 Ma p*»j>n ^jn. 11 Ma nn nwtD Mi hbto. i» Ma *in«n. 

i» Ma > *on. 1* Ma wn. « Ar. rDW "like the appearance 

of, similar to, a sort of. Ma ^"•W. i6» Some edd. ^tsn. i« Ma So ntDa. 

30 17 Ma So > 1^. 18 Ma So mm. i« So > wn. w Br So 11*0W. 

21 Br So + 1^. 22 At. dual. 23 h» pwrtsr = Ar, ^i« innrr. 

24 Ar. ntDDi *wp« itD = 1BU ^naHO. 25 Ma *in«D. 2$ oVvn Dn«n ■= 

Ar. ^&M!)^M fttD^M^M. Wo., der Memeh, tvie er sein soU, In support of this 
translation, Wolff (p. 29, n. 1) says, 80 iat hier woM sinngemafi J^l^ Sfu 
35 nehmen; "voUkommen^* ware unpaasendj da "Vollkommenheit** (im Denken 
und Sandeln) ja erst erstrebt werden 8oW\ But Munk, Ghiide, I, 77 ]MD^m 
bDK3 « homme parfait «» Ma > \b. 28 Ar. 'Hi Mfi tefi "as soon 

as he sees". 29 Ma nvp. 



1 pfi Dy\iD mitdter 26 

rvix>rm mw u'^tffw ne nnriy ny« nm ,Dnn dm "^d nme '•yn^ 
vrw nD ,tywn r\)mh nia^n pi ^y «^« DrrniHin piMi DniBi:i 
nwty ^«nty p^tn nti ai^^^^nty no "»m tsyD nn«n T»n ^« tD^bii 
nfi niD« «^ minrw kct ,n«:i« nef^D ^dhd nijnD int ,\d m«n 
pmroBf •'•tt ^1 ny^n n«T ^^m «^« nniijraf no nnii:^ «^i moHty 5 

snninM ^T^'Tirw noi nttfnpn hv nnntwm ,nniDKn eni^'^j^an nin«i 

nwnn nn nspD i3pninn^ oirn m^ DiD« i^id i2nti ,|mniDn 10 
^Bfi-'iinty ny ttj«D n«nn nt^m iiyn •» ^« y«'»on p n«2r^i ^ra pmn 

,n«Bni ^nretrni ,top^ni ,nntyj;Dn i^niwo minsty mo ^d pi 
:inp i^D nt ,\y\um n npTsm ^avi ^to'^db^ pi ,i6n^^iyni ,ttnDni 
^ipii ^ni 2opnn n^nn mpD i»pniity ly ism^ nia i^p'vi'^o is 
22m^n3n n«tni ♦ni» n^ ii^ ptnnnr 1^ 22h nib pin^ ^i^pD 
,Bffiin niHD 24nif?'«:ii»i nnD^o ]nty ote D«siDn ni!«Dn nn 23pnn 
«^i Dipn «^ ntDKi n*in rb)»y\ ,26nTwni ^ntD^p^n mD«Ef im 
ntrn pi ,nnni Dpn ra ly^n'ty ij; ,Dpn Dpn ,nityn nitjr ,nion 
^ifi mnni ,nipn T\yi» "^e pi ,ni^''Dn raiDn ii\^m ny ,Dytyn 20 
ip ;i:ii i? it:i'' "ie^m 26'Tmn p iion k^ ;iii Tn« n« tm /ui jpt 



Dessau, 1809; Groningen, 1846; Lemberg, 1876, have n&MD, with note 
endeavoring to explain the passage. 

1 At. b^& = nnv D^eia. J Br > no. So ^rot. » Ma wwd «irw. 

* At. niiri^« nna ^^P "by means of the practice of good works and prayers". 26 

* So D^te«ttn. « Ma mVtrfcn. ^ T'nsnv r^\ — Ar. tfh^m "trouble, 

fuss, ceremony". Ma jyn^TW nttl. « Thus Ar.; Mss. 7WH ny\rQ or 

7W» nttiro. Mi nt8^« nn^roa. » Edd. n^ttmp rwK (or nnvo) wavo yiw. 

<» Thus Ar.; Mss. and edd. nn^n. n irnnin ^Mn « Ar. »a3tW«; Ma 

b^ttsn So 'nn. " Br Ma m. *» 'fi pmnn^ own wis « Ar. n5nfi« 30 

]P IPlib nhb» "God prescribed it in order that we should go away from". 

Ma > Dttrn. in» (Ma) = rrhfcK Br So WW. We expect pn-iwter instead of 

pvnmh. 1* ptnw aiBr^nxiw np = Ar. rorln ^nn So a^nnrw Mi y^nm. 

» Edd. WWS. w Mi mWw ftlW. Mi XilWw. " 'o aiip = Ar. 

p mp. Edd. ]nn"a. i8 Ma naV. «» Ma pmwtj^. 20 So pim. 36 

2« Thus Ma. Br So rvxph, see a«pra, n. 17. 2» Ma niiann. »» Br ]na. 

24 *n^^i*ioi niTote \rw =- Ar. ni^i np. See supra, n. 4. a* HTtoim ntDpan 
« At. DMpmMl^M. 2« Br •onn tee. So te». 






25 n piD D^p^ nsidv 



mff no ^DH^ ,5iTj«DHn Tin^ i^in i^yita m«n ni\n^ mra d^dhi 
31^ mnsty no ^lys'^i ^'•iwn ntre^ i^ b^hs^ to nnri ,'»iwn ^idh^ i^ 
^nnsntsn jiDty^ «^ «muD«i nt^vs finii^Dn paty^i ^^Mu^n ^lya^ 

Dnmn H^m ,"pn p ms^v yiotr i*^y ,m «ttn m^ nr« ^y i^^di yt 

nTDBn '•wn ^^h» wiidd i^orw ii''«i i8U'»min '•Mm ii«''ni '•nnnai 

10 '»fi^ i«^n^ T ^y w Dtyn n^yi ,nninn 2iinn''^nnty no ^y dbwi oe^si 

25WTD?^ nno« «im ,^^»h w 23i>^j; TDn'» dm ^^n^^^ nn« or m:6 ^«Bfty 

^D Dni« mj;i ,n''ity nw nt we^y ityfto non ^ty'^onn iyTn:i nM«n 

2«'»Di ^^M ''iinD:^ Disn mty D'^v^tr nt t^b^^i '^m^ nisoi nriDS 

Dni« ni^ 27p •^nw ,Dwtyn Dn«i D'^tei^n nm «Sn intyn '•di i^D«n 

15 n^vh nwM •"• iD« nD on^ ini3« «ini ,dim »b nn^ n^yDii 281^^111 

HD p in« -uDHi ,vn« n« tir» wj; D^Dmi nom itDW nD« mb^d 

n^Bfyn DW1 T^B^n d«i ny^onn d«i ^^a'ln nis 29ni«M ^^ niD« 

,nn« Di^B^ni nD«m D'»:iito n-iiinD^i nnw^i pBW^ mw n^n!? vrr 

1DD liiw »h niWDH iHBf '•iBD m^^DBfn ni^jnDH on 3onD«B^ j;ni 

20 ubtffn n\T nnn ib^h nnDn ni^pD nn Di^ni .^^B^n pnsn )y\^w 

1 At. «^rib "by nature". a So rWMDHn Ma ^p»3Kn. « 1^ "WDW HD 
— At. n^ Mt). * Ma > ^ittD ^13D^ . . . rmtsn. « So wa^tDa. e a of 

25 Ittn^a = "practising" or "seeking", miom -= Ar. *i»«1«Vhi "and justice". 
Ma naitMO So niiD«3i. t At. f[)nA» "caves". 8 So •wm nfiim. 

» Ar. naw DDi^K ^fnr ]K m^i "and that he should not reduce his body to 

destitution nor torture it". lo Ar. bpA» M^i MOn "according to that 

which tradition brings to us". " Mi ifiW. i^ I. T. > in^n. 

30 *' I. T. + Vl. So V'tn. Br > ^31. w Br Ma > nt. So t6» for ^P. 

« So + n-ifcs ^^•«. t« Br "0 noi Ma ^b no So nt nm. " Ma Mi 

inv 18 irnivi IDDm -= Ar. «inpn» nmni "and those who handed down 
our Law". »• Mi vrw. ^o Mi Vy. 21 Ma a^nnw. 2» Mss. 

and edd. ubvf but Ar. JWS^^H ^fc « nittD "a year". Error goes back evi- 

35 dently to I. T., who must have read D^M9 *>& or dVmsAm *•& » D^ivn. '3 So 

> vto. 24 Mi w^. 2» So irain innatV noK «ini. " Mi ^d. 
" Mi ^D nnKI. 28 ittn^ « Ar. ^mWK^Ka — rather, ^IttD. 29 Ma 

> mKi^r. 30 Ar. nD«n ih. a* Ar. WD^iea; Wis = "people, nations". 
Ma mitSMa. Edd. Basel, 1804, and Slutcki have correct reading. Edd. 



n p-A ny\t rM\ts9f 24 



^ ,n"jr n^Di^ *«^^n 3no«DD jn dih DCf p«» Dtpoh m-OTo^ 

n:»B moi r6yo ddsj6 up nw ina^nM /u^ ^^nD ten oniBU 
"mnni ^un Hiw atwi i^hd ,iidb6 m«n iipn^ lonnan ,«nto wj«fi 

n«iVD i^niHiB^vi ro«ten yni^ ii^K» Br«H^ ift«^« nh'^tmrA |^ki ♦tywn 

Dngf wjD i^mpaar do niD^ D1DU iSD^^in IptWW "D^«fim p n^«^:i 10 

.24^m^K tJ^Vai nnini ,23n.i^prn ty^a 22«^i1J3pD«l ,21niWipiip tj^m 20^ai5^j|} 

n^:rn nion ]o leteii d'^^to wenmi ptDn dhd ipofii ,26|3nn «5i^i 
te 27i^inn p D^Hfi-UD n>nmn i^Hty nnn «ipn teon id«i ,26miDi 

^in DH i^H p ,pM «te n^n^ 29i^^nBf D^^inn nin^nii :ininn^i .Ton 

iniM'<*Dn by nMi&nn pnpte peo K?n rmt^ is 

,ntfi "Dn mD? 32«^ ^infi noonD niD«i ^"'» r»iny ,»fii lO't^D nD^en 



i Dni39n . . . >Nn^VD » Ar. )in onbMy&M rri-n DnmtEmaDi p w nn^ iMn mai 

DnpM^Sn TMDfe MTTfi pppUT mSd DnniVP ''when they saw that by associating 
with them and witnessing their deeds they might become perverted, and 
that by having social intercourse with them they feared their morals might 20 
become corrupt". a Br So Drt. 3 Ma > Pi; noiwa for 1tDll»3. 

« So > mn. <^ Mi Ttirsm. • Mss. edd. -J- DHJU . . . lltMI. • So 

D^tean. I. T. > At. T^n/m — n^Kn. • I. T. > Ar. mhvy\ — iWvi-n. 

• So row WW Ma row. lo Ma + nin. n Ma ovn ^m. t2 Ma 
So mnni. 13 ran^ » Ar. n^M^m nanSl "its perdition and destruction". 25 

14 Br So n. » Ma DM ^D. »• So nmfiin. n Edd. D^HfcnnD. t« Br > 
D'Wi. 13 So D^Mipin Dn». >o Br ^iD^n Dnv So Ma h^m Dnv. 

31 Ma iTiD^'pt^p So MTDiip^p. 3> Ma M'^iDpDm So ntr^iDpiMn. >» Ma 
mDpVM. 34 Ma UI^M mnv nsm. >> M. mentions three purgatives, 

TlSf^KI rrnDHD^m ^DIH^M DHV ''juice of the colocynth, scammony, and aloe". 80 
He mentions colocynth and scammony in a letter; see Ker. Hem., Ill, 
p. 16. Of. MiUot ha-Higgayon, 0. VHI (ed. Slucki, p. 41): ^l«6»3 
]DaV iTiltopWMn. See Bo., p. 88, n. 3; Wo., p. 23, n. 1. »• rfrxn 

vrm^ "a complete relief ■= Ar. WifW I«mV3 "by a wonderful ealvation". 
37 Br D^*«nn D^MtonD. 28 pu to "so much the more" — Ar. mitVm nnK^Kafc 36 
quanio magis. ^ r6rP tnnv . . . b^nnm "and if . . . then". so Mi 

nd^. 31 Ar. Knfi*iM9. Ma ni\ 3s Ma t6). 



ifhi •wr vh) iDiT^y mpBfM niinn r^hxf^ b^ Tonn^ imsii 

noiT 
Hb hM ,*nrmih) rwb^n ni^ij^B ^r\WTfb in«i itBD 2in«*iiBf3 pi 
Kin 'men »nnn «nti ,iitfin hv)t *iniityD mm D^Dye ni^^Dn ^yiB mtsn 

6 -invi ^p nnv nuni^ nitfin p Dn«n »nim8f «ini ,miDi nKienn b-^td 
VTti nMnn mr\n myi nw pi ,r\)ynib ni^^Dn p initWD lo^np 
^j^ ^iBDi m^i ^vni niiKnn ^pi nienD io:inp vin ^i^p viv mbh kti 
wnnn nnyi by hv^^ye^t^ nnv ntonn I'vn ism^iye i^niiKrin ^pn 
"TOD ini^ i^niiDD^ notf nTDD M!?n p ^j^ y^mi ,mKnn ni^iye 

10 nib pvi^n ^:iin ^'»:inii ,M^n nian i^ni^so^ iD2jy i«iDiDn n''W» 
r\»^t^ rto in? , n^ain ni» n*? pin^ i^ ty^sf ••» ^••iiiiWD is'^ni'' M^n 

t iniDn nnisn 
2inii3n 20DrpnwBi niiDn dw^d D'^Tonn rn i6 i»}"'vn n\b) 
i^^on TIT ^ nonn i« nnrn rah ttjno D^eu m ^« ,nwn nysiDDn 

15 /wm myn n:j^ niTmn id dw^ vmr ^b^d t^t ^y ^n ,22?nnDtyn) 
M^n nitooi ,aj;D 24niiDD:a imv htdd ti^ min^n ^^p\ ,tojrD nwinn 
,26nHBfn pi ttjm ninn nite» ti^ m^n p\ ttjnD M^n iud pm'^ lA 

tjnn nnitWD n^^^ nno«:i iron p^yn m ^ki 
Di onD D^i« n!rpi ^TQ^^tDtn nspn nn'^onn aeonw wyaf no ^n« 

20 Ttrn n^-^DH nnini ,3oni^^^n Dipi ,290^33 28'Tn«n nspn nn« nitDie p 
,Dnnn 32nyDB^i ^lyt^ni nxin trn^i ,D''wn pnnni ,3ip\T jy^rm 
^^yow 1DD nKiB'in ti*t »h» nm nnn ib^ «^ ni'tnM nniinni 
niHit Dnnnnn a^nofii ^^nm i«ni8fD p 'n^ mniDn hs^^h 34«TDBn^i 



26 4 So nniiwVl. » Ma > rtai; VttittD for WiW3. • Ma m. ' 

a^en «« At. nnsiTH. Lane, "a nice, subtile saying"; Wo. eine fein 



» Mi rvhi. I. T. > At. ws^vn — Tbn. a Br Ma nmitto. » Ma to. 

■mnn 

^eine Be- 

merhmg, eine SubtUitat vnin, ^'a novel interpretation or idea". '*The tvnn 
B= novelty, was some new thought on religious topics, or some ingenious 
explanation of a Biblical difficulty", Abrahams, Jewish Life in the Middle 

80 Ages, p. 132, n. 5. « Ar. pa«p «= Kdtrw; Dozy, r^le, rhglement • Br 
So niiw inm Ma aiBWD nn. io So + iitt6. it Ma "ip. i« So 

WHinn. t« Ma > nAwe. " So niao^. « Ma > noo nnr. 

t« Ma *w)o to a«mi. 17 Mi waaoa noa. " Ma > nni\ «• Mi 

X^. 30 Ma nttffii. SI Mi niun. 22 Ma nrtMBfi. 2s Ma 

35 p \s\ miunn mfyisy. ^ Ma m^aoV toM So nu^Di ^vu Mi maon ivfei. 

» So + n^y>pn. »» Ma vrtn. 27 So + wtsipon mpi. »• Br So 

V nmtn. 29 Ma So Di:in. so Ma n^^Vn mpai. So -f* *^VM nrm nnm 

W1M wwi mn\ »i Ma > n-^men. Ma \^m So r- ®' So wiDan. 

" So > W3W \to3. >4 At. TKWD^m "and the corruption of. 3* Ma DW. 



1 pfi ny)t mnsv 23 

p Dii iwrr nvttn jo y^n m *?yi ,«i9n hv -^bite nnw «irw Myao 
rair» DiDHi ,niyto ito nti ^nuiiDn ni^pen p »M^n ma pviM ,^y(itn 
TV TDTi •n^D vmViye hxpvn ,*rD^ ^oth^ ins v^«i ,a«i?n nonn 

7in« loptn nun onDj^jD lorm mon p ni«nn ni^iysn !?iMn p*i 

rrrty im«i ,i«i2n« ^i«i vnnp ":iniD ^jdd ini^tDpis ni^iye pw «Sn 10 
,unfiDty t»D ,i8ninDnD i« ^'niTnio rrw ntycwi ^niysiDD mn ni^iyen 
,rwa nifiui n«ii)n 2o*pnn inKifina la^t!^ ^•'^iHni ,n^in wb^ rrnni 
22n:iiD niDj^ii 2it«^^ ntoi tt nr« ^j; n«n^ viihwd h^ths^d ^irw imi 
niwi iDnn p ii''T pte^ ^anttyntyDi /iwn ^« iw^ty ny iDDna 
n ^ni ,2»fnBfn niTon rwyi p , viw ^y inToy^ty ra 24^^ rmyh 15 

an^ nnitt tee 27 ^Bf^^ nn 26-iDn^ WB^l miDH 1^ nnNTBf D1« n«"U»D 

ym m^iyjDD irwr 'ityH ^yisni t»t^ nvn^nfiis nwro nn .^wVan 

nVty nwn pinDun •nna Dinn vhv 2»'Uity '•d «mi8^ 28^33 mw nnnnn 

nnp'n ,r\)h''^h T\y^mn miann wb^d niDne^ ny nini nnD^fi niton 
nitfin 32ni^iyB udd ptei mi ^ainiten n^Dn 1^ t^vo 

1 Br So iVtt. 3 Mi lltfefi. s Ma > an^n aitt p*vn. « Ma 

mwrg. •pj; DiH for OTH^. » So psv. • Ma > ote. » Ar. 

IDOWK «nn im = mn y^»tt5 in. » So -j- ¥h. » Br wm^. 10 So 25 

]tD»ni. ii Ma + ntl. So f?^n-n Mi V^i^DI corrected to b^y\m. " Ma 

Mi 4- nrm. ^s Mi > wi. So + Dne. Mi "»««• nrsn rnn rn dki rftsm 

DTO. ^^ 14 Ma + n^^nra. i« Br rninita. «« Ma ^niip. iriK ^»iKi 

= Ar. 7r6y\. Mi im in«fiH1, but corrected. " Mi wnmna. 18 Mi 

nnmntt. i« Ma wii. " So pnD. 21 Ma vcn. " Tiiwai 30 

nais «= Ar. n^awpaft. »» Ma nanamifai So nwarwav »* )b nwth awji 

= At. nrAsKpD ^^K H»ini **and we have recourse to its opposite". » Ma 

mwn. a« Mi ^^n\. " Wfii n lorr = Ar. now "f^jr nna -wp "be- 

cause of which he gives bare sustenance to his soul". ^^ Mi 1133. 

M Ma naiief. »o Br ^nn. 31 Thus Ma, paraphrasing the Ar. 35 

Hnan«p 1M "urisK^H Hhnt n^ ^:inn J« n«a^ "until he ahnost assumes the 
disposition of prodigality or approaches it". *' rf&\Vt . . . tw ■- Ar. 

hiKPM nyp w^i rym. Br So mViyfifi it p^D^ tMi Ma m^ipfine p^no' tm Mi 



JU"«_ Hi 



.B"p-»« 



81 



1 p^ ny)b niitdv 



mrpn mm ,p» kVi mie hVi inon ia 2^.jw ntta A^dh nana mn uab ^^w* 
'wrr" DM ib^fim ,aib ate nnatan o^-ann 7tmp}ff mn aaSi aw p-v^M ,\nnim 
^sjwmn mipn ^mm ,nanii •notn w an mib w ^pna im Vni pta *no 

5 jnrioD ^D'^ifi n»ni ,tni nenn hwtt nnym Dpn p j«iidd nu^nom 

w^» ^ iiwn dte« iBT^^ar V't '^n^n ^"iana i^^nKii '^c niiBfi^sni nityn pn 
ana pK inDH nil ,Tb^ i8]»^^an nh ^^n^xoiXb j^natin mn trifc «nai ^wsna an A 
pi ^i^ia D^nino m^i ,"nJ> pb *<i«r^an niMi nil ,pj^ pi o^ift «na nam ,n^i!> 

:i7nnDnn n^iaio n^^^^j^n ViTb^d dh^ nimiD nmab "oiot nh ,^»^ 
10 niwpn 2onn« u»n'»i ,"ni!?vfin i!?«n m« ^'•in ij^id'« D'»DyD nnnm 

wnnfioi ,irin3 niiDD^ dmj^ n^n^M^n i«np''i ,n^y» widd^ m''D»n 
2»iD3y noifii 22rrtiDD^ imv noitDBf yn men n«t n^tenn wnty ^ 
01^ «inty 26nDtr»i mn isrm2\tr ,mpM 26!?si^ D'^Dyei ,24niiiDn nrx^th 
15 «iw 27tyBin nine ^ nD«^i nia mnty inn«n r«pn lae^m n'^oyfii 
^nv^ 29ni«inn nwvi mv^ ^^VJ ,ip^na ntDtr »)7W is^^yn ^yi ,]^nD 



1 Mi > ns. 2 Mi + ^i. ^ Mi 1ii"W^. 

« Ma Dna. s Ma > pnx • Mi lotrru 

7 Mi mm. 8 See p. 20 n. 2. » Mi nttnam. lo Mi + ^h. 

20 "Mi Di:iH mn yirow. i» Mi o'lftHDO. 13 Br iiman Mi janan. 

i* Mi \Bron. « Mi > p» pi. *« The gloss la d^^td mil ... "^6 

is not found in Ma. The use of the first person in the last phrase seems 
to show, however, that it originated with I. T. ^7 mana . . . ]ai =» Ar. 

rhiim ^^NMsm in mna mtM rnrft Mni ImTiti wao» ^in inmrvn Mil MiTi'md -|^ai 

26 HDinAD. God 327 (Parma) has the correct reading. The word Mi, necessary 
according to Ar. and the sense of passage, is missing in all Mss., more 
than thirty of which were examined, except in cod. 327 (Parma). Ma codd. 
71 269 1212 Harl. 5686 (Br. Mus.) have liM or niM, cod. (Parma) 438 
ntlfi liM, which probably go back to an original Mi. Rosin (Ethikf p. 81, 

80 n. 4) properly suggests the reading Mi. Br Mi codd. (Parma) 802 959 

1246: (Mi vmtBT) i\Tva nttaona nni o^miD iyidb* n-'ifi ia hv innwr mion ^mw pi 
'31 D^t»w (Mi mana) nain D^iaifi D^r»n. nfiaon or naaona is found in Br Mi 

codd. 46 802 959 1161 1246 1262 etc. Correct reading niana (Ar. m^i) in 
Ma Mi codd. 71 269 327 438 1212 Harl. 5686. <8 Mi '»D. i* Mi 

35 wmn. M Mi inM. Ji Ma So D^ftpw. 22 waaoi . . . n^iana = 

Ar. liMiTDiM "ip DipiMi iimiiM mMi "fi. 23 Ma > ifisip . . . jiiiaoi. 24 Ar. 
notaa. 25 Ma iiiant^. 2e So + vip. 27 tbwn ninft "coward" for Ar. 
DfiliM pn&iM, but rather "the apathetic, or phlegmatic in spirit", as above, 

HjMnttim «= nai ntm myv\ nnpm. 28 Ma iw. 2» Ma n»m mpi 

40 niMaa. 



1 pfe D^pft m\btef SO 

nnnn pn jnriM nipftnonm ,m%T r\)htm rr\»sn pn njWDO mijrni 

w^tt^ tea <w»jn wtioai ttwa mn ^xih Ttnh v»ii« tew hd D^nip aw a*? 

n&infi^MI f'btltebM y^ ^and wit is the mean between buffoonery and clownish- 5 
ness", evidently going back to the Aristotelian mean eCTp§an>da "wit, liveli- 
ness", and the extremes ftaiMKoxfa ^'bufifoonery, ribaldry", and dypouda *<boor- 
ishness, coarseness" (Eth. Nie. 11. 7); Poc. Urhanitas inter acurrilitatem 
et rusHcitatem. See Bo., p. 80. n. 3. ^w^p "loftiness, distinction" ; Prov. 
IV. 8, njpbe **esteem highly, prize her" (Toy); Ter, Bikkurim, I, 64»D^irD1 10 
Itsspa ^lote uni; JSAddushin 78^ Bekorot 30^ ]t3»D bxchv D'Jna D^imi, Hhe 
priests guarded their dignih/\ 

I. T.'s rendering of the Ar. ^^and dignity is the mean between haughti- 
ness and loutishness" is not exact. A number of Mss. have an explanatory 
gloss, not by I T., but neither is this in accord with the Ar. Br So Mi 15 
codd. (Parma) 46 378 802 959 1161 1246 1262 + Kin ^lote (Mi '^t\) "fi 

Mi irm) U'H (802 959 1262 1161 1246 Mi "MUTo) "Una naan&v (1262 Mvi na) nd 
1262 n)MVin«nn) ntMV^i, (46 1262 + nm^a) (Mi nana) nnana te^nD (46 1262, 
ih "^tiirin p nm^ (46 1262 om. Mi D*iMn) din naamera mn (Mi niMtef^nm 802 
Dna vrv n'*y\x\ ^nte onnm (46 nvrv mit) tnit rwrw mm rmv rh^xts 20 
nfinm nann rttrmt. Harl. 5686 omits this gloss, but after mMVOnnn has 

Br Mi codd. 46 802 959 1161 1246 1262 etc., have an additional virtue 
yaion man pi nuittpm xaopn fa PintSD nnm, and have also an explanatory 

gloss: 802 1161 vHm 1262 mrteo Br ^"j^itt) n'n^io tj>^a xn\fm no won maia Vn 25 
mm urn npi vpae mraa^ mwm ntei (Mi'nm) nan ute mnw ^a mm (959 ht^dw 
:im mm (Mi lyais) d^sdb nrnw Mantf :iiii9pn nna. rn^ib is the old Spanish 

moUidurai Lat. moUitudo '^tenderness, softness". Some Mss. have the 
additional virtue nni*l% but not the gloss. Bosin (p. 31, n. 2, and p. 80, 
n. 4) is of the opinion that I. T. translated here from an Arabic text 30 
which differed from the Pococke text. He attributes the virtue nnim, 
which is not in the Pococke text, to I. T., but not the explanatory gloss. 
Since, however, there are a number of reliable Mss. (among them Ma codd. 
(Parma) 327 71 438 269) which do not contain this virtue, it may be concluded 
that it was added to the I. T. version, and that I. T. did not have before 35 
him a text varying from that of Pococke. See supra, Introdtictianj p. 23. 

1 Mi nteym .. mivm misplaced after )ivinn Tvtpn im nano noDn, p. 21, line 4. 

2 According to Ar., aai ai» . . . a^ aim should come before mpftnonm. 
The virtue a^ aifi is entirely missing from Br codd. (Parma) 46 1161 1246 
1262. The gloss \WtnT\ . . . n^Mil rxvoh f MV ^>fim is found in all Mss. that 40 
have aaV aiB, as Ma Harl. 5686 (Brit. Mus.) codd. (Parma) 71 269 327 438 
802 (on marg. by same hand) 959, also in So Mi from which it may be 
concluded that it originated with I. T. 3 Mi mifia. « Ma l^m in»n. 

Mi uD&ai ixwn. 



nwfi^ nuDn ]n «m^j^Dm ,|nDn •n'^^^m .niBDin ^jmo nn«n ,»j;n 
;MDn 8nnnKni mw imo nn«n ,nip ni^iDn vity ]^^ dt«ido 'O'^i'^ipi 
5 rno «%T0 niTmn n ^BfDni ,Dnn m^iyfin n^^nn^ nb»n nu^nn jd 
K\n nn\ntni ,»n«inn wy^ rtpn pi ni«nn nn i**! nysioD 
nVyo K%n rwrnm moD a'^nn'^ "W« ty^n ionium aian ni^iysD 
n«inn t^ntrinn rnym iw«nn nspn «in ni«nn nn i?n« ,*innDn 

10 miDnn «TO ,i8wmn mym ,mwn mDnn K'^ni ,ni«nn nn a'»^nn'« 

rrr^m p:i ny^jiDD mnini ,y\^trr\ ni^Dn pn ysiofi iinmn pi 
,i7n^:iin p:ii ni«tymnn ]0 jtjidd "^id^dhi ,M^n ti pi r\)^xb 

» So rnvwn ^^n nmfiia. Cf. Ro. p. 79, n. 1. ^ So D-inib. 3 1. T. 
15 > Ar. »rD3 ■= nrr. < Mi p. Ma + irn. » Ma Dntt nnwn. 

» Edd. + J^niDn. 7 ^^ip «an acquired quality" « Ar. rbte "custom, 

habit". 8 Ma edd. nnMHi. 9 Ma So HMinn v:i-in Br mMnn xitvii-in. 

«o Edd. nrnen for a»n. Mi niiiani. " nntan . : . wTmm -= Ar. nfep^H© 

lTp6 nWiD NT HwbH »n» ot^n ^rtn owb« p nirniRi nm^S^K bw6« p ^n "and 

20 abstinence belongs to the good deeds, and the psychic condition from which 
abstinence necessarily flows is a moral virtue". Ma Ttn^ rthw trn. 

" So wnn. " Ma iwivrn. So wra. i* So wn^ro. i* Br 

nvxtinDtS Ma nvrnfets. lo Mss. and edd. depart from the Ar. from ^otom 
p 9!n&& to rrons D^^lts (see infruj p. 21, line 9), each Ms. having one or 

25 more glosses, only one or two of which originated with I. T. Edd. acces- 
sible to editor (Wien 1798, Basel 1804, Dessau 1809, Groningen 1845, Lem- 
berg 1876, see Introduction^ pp. 31 — 32) except ed. Slucki, contain no glosses, 
and omit the phrase rronn D^UIfi . . . \Tmr Hb. Ma codd. (Parma) 71 261 
269 327 438 1212, etc. mention only seven virtues (Ar. has eight) besides 

80 niTnm, omitting the virtues ^ote and nm. Br codd. (Parma) 46 1161 1246 
1262 omit iV niei, but add. nn^ni. Mi codd. (Parma) 802 959 edd. have nine 

virtues: xinni ^litaw ;A ym\ ^^pfenonm ,m»ni ^mm ,^wtorn ,rvN2xr\ ^nnn 
D^iD. 17 ntain pi ... ^tem » Ar. ttwna apWio. 
b* 



:i pnb D^fi mibv 18 

nwfiin "hun p ,j^^ dihd^i aien mra^ nw^i oniM i^^'t^hs^ nj; 
m iHBT i»« *nD«^»n Drrt« wfiTi ,nnitt ]n» pn intrn^ iiyw onn 

iipD^ Kinty yn ;i:ii t^k ^n^ nnna^a '»3 ^nnnai msoD iT^nnswn 
no^ty 15T D^'':iiD Di^«Bf ^y i« ,«DS iDsy^ i2r)iDr i<im ihdst nin^ 10 
rsxpb jmw Vn , i»mn i^rny^ yowi ,ri'»j;n ush ^w 71^ ,i«nD« nann 
niy^ «^ no«D nty"* Kinef i^^nn mvnv «imy '»ibo ,D3n i^conn 
,nit3 ^Tn nnnn«i b^^k ^ic!? n^'* yn tr^ nasi ^is^^yi «in mna^m 
.D^yr noi Dpn'' no D^nv '»n^n onrnn i«n^«n nwfiin ••^ma nD«i 
nwfiin n«iDn ro«^D ^« ,i^tyD'» ntsn ly'T' «^ 2on^fi«3 o^j^tyn ^m 15 

j22ij;i2<^T p^jDH 2inn IfiDft^Bf TOD K%T 

1 Ma D*03n. 2 So Dnw. 3 Ma ni)»'»in. * So ro^tea. * Ar. 

KHi^ni Ma So n-Dm. • Mi «fiin\ "J n(?inn . . . umm = Ar. 

pne^H ^HD pa^ «o^ nn^KOfi. 8 Mi J»»g. nann*' h^u . . nnnnH. • Ma 

D^DtfifDii D'«ttr«i-»n. 10 Mi nnva ]rn. n Br noT. 12 Ma «|''0i\ 20 

»> Thus Ma (now for ntsK) « Ar. ^Hp Ths 7vsh}» DHMift. Br Dsnn nD*?v -isna 
DiT^j? Tfiw So 'DK np"nw no« "Tma Mi idk wfyvm v^p ddhh ruD^v laia edd. 

urrhv nP"nttr nD« lana. Vocalized edd. na^a construed with D^ttTIinD. i« Ma 

So n^b. " So nann. " Ma nan. " Mi > i-nn in»n^^ «inw ^ifiD. 
" Mi > ittr . . . nt5«a. i« So > n^Kn. 20 So rfytno. 21 So + 25 

nnp. 22 Br > '•jrann. 



V^ini nwnn *)i:i^ »•»» im ^^im ni«''ti trw^ ^Kf' D'^^iDTpn i-tD^ 
jni ntyj^rw »niiDr» rrp!?n WDni «nni'on rrnrw «tn t^fi^n ni«nni 
wtDrrt rmittn iTnnaf Hin iT^ini ,niwn BniViyfim ^nman «TtDn 
"DiDK ,ni^iiDn ni^vfim loniym «TDn pn rwym niiiDn iTp^n 

ID i4«irwnDni ,'td i*KiwpinD ^vw nna "oniwin •tdbh^ idt 
nnini oninn pmni ,i'niftO "^n^n «nni» ni«in nrsr^ ,"pinD «intr 

nitt «in» p WW nDii IDT n^nn nnDn '•^yni n''y'Tn b"^ rmti^n 
riDHD on TB^H 24ni:it,^n th)vb m«n^ 2spni ,p mm niD kvw nDni 
d;^0 VTBfD 25|3i^inrw iddi ,nuiD nnty wfii ^^n nnyn rtDTi n^i 
)rwy^ T"*^ HD nijmM D^«Bm i^W8^ nwifiin ro«^D vt «^i 
16 asD^iDn n>D«Din iTQi-DTn nnp^ Dirr*o'»i 26:i*iy iniDTiy hdd Di^ntM 

» So ^ra. 5 Br So tr ^d, At. miW ]1lDlpK^K ^Rp. « Br > 103 

. . . ^Vim; Ma ttr iw«3 — trv U53. * Mi vo«n. » Mi miaa » So 
^nn. ' nia« «= Ar. nHiDiAiti ;iin'»3bK. • Ma w^ton ik. » Br 

Mi n^nn. »o mynn « Ar. mroiw nnirtK. " So Diiwn. " Mi 

20 roi6td3. i' Br aTmvann. i« Ma > mnv. » So and edd. mrw ntaa 
*i& mrw pnb tnnv noni ptno mnv n&. )* Ma imro So nnisn Mi *]iisn 

Mi mug. attempts to correct. t? Ma rf\l6. is Ma ^^3 n'^ncnab. 

i* Ma nPS. 30 Ar. ^unrhm Dn^f^m ^M^M *<mud, coal, and dust". ^i Ar 

rnUDP^M; Br D^fivn; edd. Basel, Dessau, Groningen, Slucki, Lemberg have 
25 variant D^fipn. See ed. Slucki, p. 6 a, n. 36; and Mil. horJSig.^ ed. 
Slucki, c. Vni, p. 41. 2> So > nWD. J3 Ar. -^^tt^W. Br So Ta\ 

VSVKTfi. ^ Thus Br cod. 78 (see Ro., p. 30, n. 4, and p. 77, n. 8) -« 

Ar. lUTMH^M *^aims, purposes, utmost limits". So m^^firA Ma Xi^!?^n^. Edd. 

+ mn nh\st or nip\ « Mi "»»«. edd. + D^ifcwn. «« Br > any. 

80 So + Q^n iftm mm. w Ma omn. m go D^ibm. 

b 



a pfe Dyifi n^i&v 16 

*naitDKm nil^m ,^p^na *ntD»n n^afj^ inr« oniDKa 'nn-rj; D^osn uinpar «im 

tpifin nn "ra? i^^-uy no inn ,nwnfi h!?i »r6jnD i«k^ ib 

> Ma mt\ Br ton n»n\ « mipni — Ar. D^rtm — witao, in c. IV. 

rt^^Btwii — Ar. pimn^w = mi», in c. IV. « Ma WTwn. * Ma 

So n&vtan. > L T. adds n^iDM, and Poc. tnagmficentia. « ^^Mn nonS 10 

« Ar. nnn ^t wntrhm. Br So )^m&. ^ Ma (6n. « Ma So *i&tr. 

» Ma So rhim ¥h. lo nn^ «?p p mnv — Ar. ntsHpnoH bv nui niK. " Ma 
"^yht So ^iibto ttTK. 12 So i^ttP. " nw ^p maTD «in w = Ar. w 

nawpnon "hv n«i in "or it (the imagination) is in good condition". Ar. in 
refers to an antecedent n^bSn *^his imagination", and is not ^^he" as Foe 15 
translates. Of. Wo. p., 12, n. 2. " So > ito. i* Ma rhw. 

i6 So mth. 



16 a pfe D^tt mibv 

t uftm 
ntsD <p Dii ran ma kw now ^iK ten ,»nDiaD ia ten ^hytm pbm i« 

6 wav r6j»^ ^niDH nt^i ,DnD •rrryf w ik ntttt Diif v^jr iidhv 

D-uciDi ,«nrto» frt^jmi nimn ni^jm ,n^i^ ^»f an ni^jmn d^dm 

nitrao njm vw iiwanpm ntpvnn nnon njrr «^m noDnn f» 

,ioipo nt f «i mpi b^ iiddi ,n\iWinn ni^DBfion V'n i^yaw i»ii^ jn:MDn 

Hte mno "ii^ar6i -onn ^y Tioy^ Htm minh aw «»mnnn n\D? itoi 

J i«Diiiaty i« i^K l^n nan m tsniwnjDi .^^anp ]Dta i« pt 

ma B^inon p^nm ,na^ nivnon pbnh i«»d'' mnon m^VD ^a« 

16 ionn^ma ,n«D man p!?nn m m^jmi .nnvnon phrh nfwia pi ii>« p^yn 



reads W3«"nDp beztoingen, but in the later one (p. 9, n. 2), on evidence of 
Berlin Codex, reads as does Poc.'s corrected text. Scheyer (ibid., p. 103, 
note) suggests MKHMp leiteih &nd Rosin (p. 64, n. 4) D^^TUnV lenken, instead 
of W9th, but both revisions are untenable and unnecessary. Instead of 
20 leiten (Scheyer, p. 103, line 1) and Imken (Bo., p. 54, line 15) it would be 
well to read beschrankeih or its equivalent Wolfif (p. 9, n. 2) finds fault with 
I. T.'s translation DI99fi^, but without ground, 'bp yKpmmfo shorten, curtcdl, 
restrict or confine a thing to, which idea is expressed in DfiV&V. 

t Br > 7\bvm. » So + Dn^ mrvmn r&»vn. » Ar. rnn "perplexity, 

25 confusion, uncertainty". Cf. Ar. title of the Moreh p'MH^M Hbvifn. « Ma 

> p m. ^ Ar. mrt ^Mn nNprvK im noMfi ^Mn nkprvM aom "in so far as one 

believes a false or a true article of faith (dogma)". See Kaufmann to 
Ouzari, I, 13 {J^\^ >UX»\ V^); Holzer, Einleitung zu Chdek, p. 24, n. 5 
(ntnMpnPfe6M p hm, '& — nu>dMn p onpya, Frinzipien der Dogmen). 
30 • Ar. trap MK msfi btsp ddm — n-oy im n\tb rmp dv, Scheyer, t&u;., p. 103, 
note; Ro., p. 56, n. 1. Mss. and edd. > iHtSPP. I. T. did not translate hw, 
1 So rhixn. • So nrtDwn. » So nwnto Ma wirnfi. to Br So 

rt^j^D. ii Br Ma rtpmm nn'ipn. " Ma udd terwr. n Ar. 

»A V»r. Br 1^ Wt&in. i« Ma > ynea. i» Late Tahnud edd. 

35 mi3nn mst. In c. YIII, the opposite is 7\xorff\ pmn n>ann isir&i. is mm 

U^n^ — Ar. nB^H ijr onn n-ni wni. ,^ ^>»•>^ deviner, decowvrir 

par vote de conjecture, Dozy. "Qin ^y ivay^ "to understand a thing"; cf. 
r. Sh^im, I, 45d '31 ^V ''mM ^9 *n&9^ ^d"* nnM vm "you cannot understand 
the nature of" etc. " Ar. mi anp — n«D aiTp. i« So nuwfil. 

40 » Ma Ddfen 1M i^K n:i^D run m So D3fen im i^m i^>3 nmn nsn m. so Br 
Ma mnvitx 



rwf\m Twymn iMrmn uisd^ 2q nvM p!?nn njTTai 

,tyfin T>hm D^p^n '»itys itWD^ DiD« nininn ni»Dm niTayrwf yn 
D'p^nn ^iiw n«nn «^n ,»nnH h^vbd nt^vrh w dh^j^d ^n^ 5 



1 Thus Br. » Ar. "SM^ ^fe ^'concerning the disobediences of. Add. 27070 
(Brit. Mus.) n-ttDa Br. «««. Add. 27070 ""g. Ma So Mi edd. TiPi 
Wolff {AZDJt 1902, p. 676) suggested that by changing the Ar. ^M9t) to 
^IKPD it would agree with the Hebrew ^rAPa. This suggestion he himself, 
however, gave up, since he found the reading ^KPfi in the Berlin Codex. 10 
see Wo., p. 9, n. 1. As Wolff points out, ^M913 fits the context, since the 
chapter deals with transgressions. Bosin {Ethikf p. 54, n. 2), with Scheyer 
{Das psychol. Syst, d, Maiin.t p* 102, note), on the basis of the Ar., offers 
nnapa instead of ^^ V^ The reading ^ib^ is to be preferred, however, as it 
has Ms. substantiation. L T. translated ^ftiyb now by TVOf and now by nD. 15 
See chap. VIII (Wo. p. 31, line ^22) rfmwa^Hl npinhH nOH |fi == IWIon |^»D 

miajn, and (Wo. p. 31, line 24) iTJiptt^na mp» nWn iH = nw i«a^ uvrw* 

Rosin (ibid.) is of the opinion that the word nPMbl has fallen out of the 
Ar. text after ^M9b % and suggests that the title should read: nrova 
*y\ Vfi^n Dinab nVH rmm. Scheyer (ibid., p. 102*) suggests as the title ttnaa^ 20 

nurn&ni r[hvrx\ u»&^ n^nn n nvM p^nn iv^t^i vun mna. If a part of the 

title has been lost, this happened before L T. translated. > I. T. > Ar. 
M^M *• nVnn (see preceding note, end), which Mss. and edd. omit. Ma has ih 1M 
after tt, but this is probably a variant of n. a Mi '•JVa. 4 Ar. KttiTb 

— DiTittD. » Br Ma V^3 l^KW =- Ar. Hbrrb nirro«iKi ^inW o^ th 25 

nia tes^. Ma in»b. So Wa nwD vfy\ orriwa (Mi nnn^) nnna rrnny ran piw. 
« Ma miipa. 7 Mss. and edd. nnM n^iybb Dbvb^ — Ar. Mb b^b "to Mbn-i^Kp". 
Poc. Kbnbpb ^ «bm«p, but in the Errata corrects to the proper reading 
of which B^sin and Wolff were unaware. In his first edition (1863), Wolff 



13 M pfe D'^pnfe n^iev 

^y» iffM D«i Mh DM 2iniBfy^ ie^t» w ^\rwyh rrxr -r^ nyn 

lyfiin n«tty ym ♦nn i^wn pj^D *niDt^B^ y^im no m^'ts^ m 
5 ,nn« n^ ^D»ni ."iDira «\n •rv^phn i« iTnina nisD onp nty« ^nn^n 
«\nn nn«n ^np^ nn ^niDnn ni«^»D srpiT ,nni:«n nh ^v^yr^ «VtyDi 
,nifi «^ B^Bi np «ta u loiip^jt «im ,^nn nwsD «^^ i^«di ,nht^2b 
njn «^n Bffii rrnn ^n« "nniin n^^« r^ «^iy ^wt^ ni«"»XDBf V'l 
T«i i«Dn niDD "nvTii ,noinm ,nni»n ^j; i^onann ^d« ^^^aia «^ 
10 ^»«ini ^niTDn ^y is'ini^ ira'W tTnon Tio:r^ «!?i loipD m v« ir^^ 
^^nn«i pnen ntn piDB« ]«d31 ,unD? nt^w n«n^n nfion "»iki 20-iw 



i So > inivp^ miT nvM nva. ^ Ma > initvy^ nvfiN dm. 3 So ntv&M 

)*>M in)V9^. Ma DM for TM. « Ar. -OT fM Ma np^V. s Ma > nnMH. 

« Ma So 7Tjhn\, t Br So m. » Br ViT. Br So + lbM3. » Ar. 

15 iMiyrtDM^M "readiness, ability, aptitude". lo Ma IDM. >< Ma So 

WMH. " Ma m«n. 13 Ma »wg. aiB m^ . . . ^n. i< Br onm. 

^» Ar. ^psr^m. Br iswn ^ytM. Ma wrr. So wnm wtewm edd. ^ta»i-n 

ntnm. See Kaufmann, Attributenlekre, pp. 444, n. 126, and 446, n. 129. 

Scheyer (Baychol. Syst d. Jlfaim., p. 66''') suggests D^^svm or nwnm. 

20 te I. T. > Ar. M «|^31, Wo. und wie sie heschaffen sind. " Br n»i. 

18 Mi nan nrar. w Ma mwfg. wni, 20 Ma > Trt\ 



It pifc Dyifi mt&v 12 

D'»wj^ n'»DT HDH *nny lyT «bi ,it8^fi« n»nD to '•d ,ymnh nnn "^^n 

IK 3in« "^Tjh Dn«n »ppiniy^ n "Ttyw ran «in nnij^non p^nm 
,MiDD nrrnnm lann ne^pa <ni!?iyen p ku^ ran ntoi ,inDKD"» 
,nnini"ii nnfim ^psrnm opni ,i^»fi ^pnmni nnn isn •nnnni s 
^Di^yMn DnptDn i^kd niim ,nKiiyni nan^ni ^BniiDnTii nntDwni 
,ioinv'»ii by) lann r^pb hy rr\ nDD ,»«]wn "»'Ta'»« to ninan i^« '•^di 
i« iinninn^ :hn m) ,niKTT hv ^yn nai ,nD^Snn ^y ^m nDi 
nt^ Qi^D isDH'TinDi Dn D"»nnDini D^«'T^n ^i^n ^la^K ^m pi ,"«t^ 

J miyniDn n^n lo 
n^n^ ni ,i»^^Diy^ ia niy« Dn«^ «swn non «in ^teiyn i^p^nni 
,ni^ij;en p n»^rr\ mmon p ^nn^ iai ,niMnn nip'' iai ,i«ni^on»nn 
i^ratynD roK^D wdd ^j^om ^'•ivy jnoi /tr^D "jmo m^i^fin i^ki 
niin^a ]ym ni«2J0in Dn«n yr in ib^k Kin ^iryni /ne^nD litDDi 
rofffTtQ nDK^oni ,i»DnD niMn wnp^ tb^k Dm ,i8v^y ]n» no by 15 
,niKifiTTi,nDnKnminyi ,21x11*1:1^3 ,ni3K^Dn Jo^t^^i ^^ ^^ nan Kin 

iniB^^ 23^-^1 nt^K nmn tenty"» n niyK mn Kin '•ntynDni ,22n"in!?Dni 

1 Ma m ^. * Ma n fnxwr. So «|iDyi ppnrs^ n. 3 Ma Mi "inK. 

Ar. KO "VV "to something". * Ar. h»VtV(h» p ■nx'^ nip^H rfin ^jn "from 

this faculty result the (following) actions". Br ^iry. So b» for p. Mi 20 

r\hvt. * woo . . rwp:i « Ar. nnn^«i a^o^«. « So nnnai Mi »««• 

iTi^nan. ^ Br pn'inn i«. s Ma Wion'ri. • «)«n . . . ■•!?3i « Ar. 

pa^M K^tt roi ^Ip^tt mn JUI^MI ''and the instruments of these faculties are 
all the limbs of the body". Br «|Un nn"^ (a superlinear) ban mnsn iV^H tel 

So «|un ^"^iK ^3 nan nt ^bai; Ma *|un ^naw ba nan ninan ib« m ^bai combines 25 

the two readings. "Wo., p. 90, note to line 5 from bottom, emends Ar. MpV« 
to sing. nip^M, but Br and Ma point to the plural. Wo.'s emended reading 
agrees with So. The word nina "powers" is used here by M. possibly 
instead of n^b'Wt "actions", the meaning he wishes to convey being that 
the limbs of the whole body are the instruments of the actions of the 30 
psychic qualities just mentioned^ 

10 Ma So nan for nann. iwm . . .^p = Ar. woaV« n^Vp. " Ma nainb. 

i« So nnfcn n»a nrah, is Mi mw^- + obia edd. o^te oVia. 

1* Ma So nai. 15 Ma So nAnnvnn. " ]no partitive, "some". 

17 naterno naHVo== Ar.'*'''ino. 35 

18 X'bv ]IW no *?P = Ar. TVbv \n no ^bp "as they really are". Cf. HUb., 

p. 421, Br. 'M for Vj?. 

*• At. pH^B^a "general or absolute acceptance of a word". 20 Ar. 

••inp' pass. So rveh* Ma nn«n i\th\ 21 Ma > rtni>a. »» Br ntonbon^. 
33 So nsnntr nana nnMn banr ia nvM nan mn. 40 



11 tt p6 D'^pfe nvmom 

nte'» TOi T»Dn 3«2tt5i DHD ni^) ^n»^^ nnvi n^:ii nnv nrh)v^ 
nD 1^ T^« v«i ,6ni«ifivi ro»hish ^i«n ite nt nisrp sp^ ^dhd 

: DIpDH 

]w ,i2*j^:in n»iy ^m ii«Mi i»«ini ,iywam ,nnm ,Dj;oni ,ytDiyni 

2iTnfcM Drep ^« Drop 20:1^3^1 piii^n niyw i«Dwnn iftmnpa DD^n 
10 24Diyiy ,23D:i't5^n "WW 22D>yiyn p ran nt y^yr n6i ,DmptD orap 
^Tn:i n^^M onKn totb^ idd ,Dinyn^ nB^fi« ^«i ,^to asDi^ern «^t8f 
27py *)^«n norai ,i^n«n v^:ini mxf:i w«*r Dn«i ,TiKn 26rw'i 
2»D«^»o"»i noTJon ran d^^dt 28niyiD:in )bm nTm ^b^d "pT ^y 
i^y lin "Ttyw 32^iTin mufin ^iniyttn ^OQ^-Tmon v» i«mi tp'^ana 
15 'MK^nn IK ,iityn dw ,vimm ^niyfiKni ,n''imDn npi^m Dn«ton niD 



* Better, ItB^** noni — Ar. tofcn KMI, not "what" the faculties do, but 
"by what means they work". » So rh^l Vrt^ wni ViV. 3 So nbl 

cna k:jw. * Ma onD noi n^y ontD nw. & Br "im^. • Thus Ma. 

20 Ar. ^th» rofiKTih. Br WKifcnn n3«tea So naiBnn ro«tea. '' Ma nina. 

8 Ar. niniDi^K n» nninttn3^«. n«niniM5^« — ri ii^fa « mfioiiBon. See M^ot 

ha-Higgat/on, c. VIII ; Munk. Guide^ I, p. 39, n. 1 ; Scheyer, Das PsychoL 
8i/8t d. Maim., pp. 22—23. So D^fiDniBtDn. • So WKin Dn. lo Ma 

ttHTOm. ii Br nn-ni. 

26 n Ma + DBfia Dwa wii ]iiD ^t)^ tan m na''H& nnKa Wiia mp'' entWDn ^3 
«iun nw taa wwaa Kin ]3 bv iBii tan ik viinn w n^n iwd tar inn-w tani, 

originally a marginal gloss. i' Mi mnnn. Ma + '^^'^n QW DnnHH 

mm DPtim 9iaem\ i* Mi ntanDn. t» Mi > nnn. " Ma "inm. 

" At. lUtDIDno^K D101 "trace, impression". is Ar. HnWi "their absence". 

30 19 n^mnn . . . •imp n»»e misplaced in So after D'^yi'vn p nnn m my m^i. 

20 Ma n'^nvn D^wn. Ar. nnnnt "to combine, to compose". 

ai Ma T*lWtt. The fern, forms of the verbs probably go back to I. T. 
to agree with Ar. But see Introduction, p. 26. 

22 Ma D^ivtan p, 28 Ma US^n 24 Mi D^y» t». 25 Br 

35 DiVn K^W So orwK v6. 2« Thus Br; Ar. ^nia So pin Ma ttwn 

"float". 27 Ar. \lf (sing.); So D^». 28 Ar. n*tP^tobi« "impossibilities". 

29 At. milrtl "invent". 'o Ar. pD^nnttbH "the Mutakaaimm''. ^ '^ So 

rtWD. 82 Ma muttn ^nin. 23 So w^nm. Poc ittnw i« wfc; Wo. 

(p. 90, note to p. 3. line 17, not 7) unnecessarily emends to KlfiH^MI MUI9. 
40 Ar. Dm IV "to make anyone form an opinion about" (nivn^ irnn). Gf. Fried- 
laender, Spraehgebratich, sub voce. 



M prm D'pfe nm0 10 

•D'"»n "hvy^ DiHn hv idk^ )di ,ttD:ryn nnK 2pj^rtty tA ,ni^ iD»n 

nwKi ,mviK ni^iyfi m vwai ,T\i7Mft m k^d^d i:a^nm .•■tfiwn 6 
in« "nan «]?w ni^ven ^na^n i^agfij? ,nVij;B^ lon^iyc nDnnty 

B^wn r^p i*nmt "dhd thkh ,D^3wn niiDipD wVcf nn Viwsni 
i^un n pSiin ^^ny^^m ,THni m^n rhv "nnt ^i»ni ,T«m 
i^?\jDi ^^tm m md ^n« nwn n mmi dhd thk to *8mn ,T»ni lo 
Htn Dn«n niym ^y\D p ♦isfKn -vi^n ^jnDi ,m\n •inK ^yiw ,iMDtyn 

n^n 26i)int8f i6« 2iMapBf 23pjj; mb p«i ,22-ujfin b^m iiin 2inBfin 
p 28nnnn 27 n iVt^D^ ,nHD «to^ «in» pyn m pm ,26^^^ 
: »2niwa« ^nto nijni s^nipnTi udd 3on"»inM ,29BicDtenDn is 

,TtthDn 3«nDn wdd ]tn p!?nn ^idiki ts^fiin ^p^n "^^ni^o b» iwhi 
^roDHi ."ntDi^T^ T^tDm ,hiyi^rr\ ,rmr\ych rmrm ^^jaom .pnmm 



1 Ar. DDmSm *|MMMa ""homonym''. On ^^, see Monk, G^uic;, I, pp. 133, 
n. 3; 239, n. 1; 262, n. 3, and Kaufmann, AUributenlehre, pp. 460, n. 148, 20 
and 461, n. 149. > So D^r;i9V K^ ; some edd. + D^ian. ]^tf , here like 

At. ^xm "meaning". » D«n toil "animal" — Ar. im^nVni. So "iKtW 

D^n ^a Ma n^rm teni. * So nwi'inn irn mnn fon ^b^h rwi'inn rmrm kS. 
• D^ ""^w •ttWD — At. ^m^n^H ^fc. Br So ^pn. • So nwiTnn. ^ Ar. 

sn^Vn "class, species, kind". ^ IVIM Vfi3 1^ r "has a soul peculiar 25 

to itself'. • ^rmn VM ^nte — Ar. niK^K Dfii Ta. lo So n^rs. 

li So iivm. is Ma DV DHV. 19 Ma > Dma. i« So mt. 

i» At. rttt. Br m^Rn Ma THn. i« Ar. nankin — nrami. " Ar. 

SmD iTfe riD. >• Ma r»m. i« So im&nn. so So Ma }»3r\n. 

31 Godd. 71 1161 n&rm. See mipra, p. 9 n. 9. S2 Cod. 71 mtvm cod. 30 

1161 nann. >« So "iTi. >* Ar. Krwai* "which is common to them". 

" So «|Wtta. w Ma lata. " Br. na. m So + mH ^ia. 

3* Ma D^feD^Mdrm edd. D^DI^^Isnt). Ar. X^lTthlK p "of the philo- 
sophists"; Wo., p. 4, n. 1, JPhUosqphanten. D^DD^MID coined by I. T., based 
on Ar. tp^AAD, see HUbj p. 419. 36 

so Ma xynvrt^ 3i Ar. nxPMlv "absurdities". >> So itinDM for ^nba 
n^'mM. 's So Ma 'mia. »« Some edd. na. *» So nwna. 

M Ar. l9l6aM — nmht )KD1mVii mAaM "the humours of the body". >? Thus 
Br. Ar. bvfn 'nn. So edd. vnfi'V Ma runv* «• Ma + mn. 



M pr\t D'*p& mifiV 



»nDnm ,nnionn Bfwn p jm p^n pn nionm ,n^ii«n s^fB^n 



6 i Thus Br So Ma — Ar. in Mls^M; edd. D^M. See Introduction, P* ^5 
(bottom). > At. nWK^^H — »nw»V«. 3 (Ma Dn«) D^Hn n pw =» 

At. i«Di«W n^K. * So > Vttna yrt hv. » So n3D. « n\ttnn in pw 
— Ar. n«ttnbb n^K. 7 So ^i!bnrr\ won. ^^ s So + iV wh. « Ma 

BMrg. (i*t«r hmnd) cod. 71 (Parma) ntanni = Ar. nttl^HI. Br So Mi Ma codd. 

10 (Parma) 46 261 378 438 802 959 1246 1262 edd. iwni "and the eagle". Ma 
may have been corrected by comparison with some other Heb. text, but 
hardly with the Arabic. Cod. 1161, which will be referred to below, is 
defective here. Since a palm is nourished by a nutritive facuify {\ti\ p^n),» 
it was proper for M. to use nVn^^MI. Later, (p. 10, lines 10 — 12) in speaking of 

15 the faculty of sensation (tWyv\ ^9&) of the various species, M. refers to that 
of the eagle (Ar. DMpV^M). All Heb. Mss. and texts, except codd. 71 and 
1161, have correctly ityan. Codd. 71 and 1161 read IDfin. Thus, in describ- 
ing the nutritive faculty of the different species, the Ar. refers to that of 
man, the ass, and the palm, while in discussing the faculty of sensation 

20 it speaks of man, the ass, and the eagle. Ma with its marginal reading, 
alone, agrees with the Ar. The texts which read 'nrim in the first instance 
have nv^n in the second, while cod. 71 has IDnn in both cases. This con- 
sistency in the Heb. texts is suspicious. The Ar., cod. 71, and Ma »«'»•, 
no doubt retain correctly the first list of species, namely, man, ass, and 

25 the palm, and it can safely be said that I. T. translated accordingly. 
The present condition of the Heb. texts arose, perhaps, from a mis- 
understanding of the original I. T. version. Some copyist, thinking prob- 
ably that the same word should be used in both places, must have changed 
'lOnm to agree with the later occurring iwn. Another copyist, thinking 

30 that ^Vll in the second instance was an error, changed this to l&rtn (codd. 
71, 1161). That M. need not have used the same list of species in both 
instances is apparent from the context. First of all, he speaks of each 
species as having a nutritive faculty (]tn rts) peculiar to itself, and states 
that this faculty of man differs from that of the ass and the horse, the 

35 two latter representing one species. Then, discussing the nutritive faculty, 
he illustrates from human, animal, and plant life, saying that the nutritive 
faculty which nourishes man differs from that which nourishes the ass, 
and both from that which nourishes the palm. Later, however, no longer 
speaking of the nutritive faculty but of the faculty of sensation, M. very 

40 properly avoids referring to the palm as being endowed with such a faculty. 
Instead he uses the eagle (nMpp^M) as an illustration. Thus, M. may well 
have used two different illustrations, one from plant life, and the other 
from animal Ufe. 



iwigi ,nipiVn nnn ni^iyfi n^ ly'^i nn« ib^b^ DT«n i^wiy v^ 
*nm nwci 4Dn«V t^'^Bf m mj^a »:aBf)iM ,nwfii Dnn rx\b)ytn rap 
nwfi^my •i'uiD nrr^nfi D^«enn Bf«n diw nj; ,d^«bivi nt^niy im 
nDijj!iy ny D'^p^m nira i«igny d^»j;bi ^^iT'iyBii ,n''ivm ^n'^ynb ,tyf?Bf 
D^n Di^«i ^DnDj^B nym D^fiiDi^'^en ^imtyy^ db^h nn ,\fftin ^^n 5 
iT'ni^iyfi D^itD on hM ,n\Bi:in p^05^ rip^nnfi »^rw '•p^n onn^n 
tonn iiD-'p^nnD '\y\nm b:h ^^w^pbrn t^wn "^ta!? onty'nipi^nn 
1M1 ,n''ninDi lywn n^isn i3«in i2nnDn pp'^nty pv nn«i 

im^rj! Dnm nt^« yT» i7«|i^i ^n^^r\ ^mh b"^ pn no i«i^pi?ni 1*?^ 10 
nt^Bin «Bn p ,DiT^« ]j5''i tni^nn'' isonan nr«i ,Dna neB^.i 
n^m noi iTp^ni 22nWM 2iBfDin jn^iy ^is 2onnjDn )pn^ nsnni 

1 So > mty » Thus Br Ma Mi = Ar. "Son, with phrase nAlPfin rttp 

Dnn as subject. So and edd. DIM'np ; cf. Wo., p. 1. no. 1. ^ So and edd. 

awn^. * Ma + )b. 5 Br wan. « hm . . . ns? « Ar. rnr ^nn 

Dno^n. For clearness, I. T. has D^«finn r«n instead of nwvn (Ar. DnD"«n)» 
7 See Munk, Melanges^ p. 40, n. 3; p. 54, n. 2. « Ar. HntePfC "make 20 

use of, employ". For nw in this sense, see I Sam., VIII. 16, VOwVoi ntW 
"and he made use (of them) for his work". • So ito. *o go + 

D^p^na. *i So Ma D^pW i> nnton \^r\ «= Ar. p»bb»htK nvham. 

13 So Ma H\T. 1* Ma «fcnn. is Ma on marg. i« Ar. pn^H miRI 

-= «iun ^Vm. »7 So "iney. is Ma > o^im iniVn\ n»m (some 25 

edd. nifittm) pass. =» Ar. n^ninfi "so that they should be averted". *• Ar. 
DM^H IB'' ^^« ^b^^ "likewise he who cures the soul". 20 So edd. rtlO 

onnn. *» So n^ntnai. ^a Br n^te. " So ww. '* Ma on 

pnn nvfin. 2s So noi^tn mm. See Introduction, p. 26. 2« So unMa 

iiOTpni. 30 



iVonipn 



]»ht h»p ]V(ht bv(p nDii d^ )ki 



TDK yO\» Hh0 »''D Vy ^K1 ,nD 
7«^nD •iTW IBffiKI ♦^n n«?yin 

tDtnni ,nDM Kvm isnw i^ sT^n 
rhy)m wiiw ,iintDwn nD6 nVty 



15 1 Ma mv!^l So l^l«6a Diifeon. > So + ^2«d. * So ^'9MV Ma 

l^^feMV. « Ma n)a*>M, but corrected by later(?) hand. » Ma in yiK 

rlmr\. • Br nsT». ' Br So + pnai. s So pn i^ Ma in. 

• So Vi\ i« Br Ma '^feD. it Ma D^n&IMn DtBf. i> Ar. ''since it 

is my intention that profit should be realized for the reader." Br Ma 

20 jnipn hw^ >nxow So yirwfb rtpinn nsfA ^naiw. «» Br So n^aifi^r. i» Mi 



iVonpn 



6 



D^^p^ OT^n ^iHD^ '^y^'i )HD ^«n 

w ,niii^« Ti niTon^K pis 
nn^DH *«p MM Kn^ nnifi^« 
p m npfi ,Bnpn mi n^^ n«OD 

jn«'»p^S^« p TM 
nD8 )K ^np DTp« j«n n^ni 
^»m nT»fiD «^iM mhn ro^n miy ^e 
n^ \orx\ ,nM3npD MmD )kd^m^^ 

^w* MD "fii ,^i2ifi^« rnn •'b »nh\p» 
wnn'onnH y«*iiK in d^^ nrwh» p 

DM^3 )23 n&)ip^D f Mn:it< 'n MD^t<i 

tfhv^n p) ,]^nnniD^«i D'Tp^w »t» 
pD pn^M )nDDt<i ,DM^^H p yro 
h)p rtei roi Kann npi ,n^«p 



d:i iTi^^j^ b p«i ,DnK "»i:i to bv hp 
inrn Djr iin« tyiTc ^^^d D^^nio p 

^«n «yi nD« "TiDi ^noi^on ana 6 

b^^^ DVip^ j^^^n *^CTD^ ^an ]WD 

iKann mn ,mpn nn ^t^ nK^ao lo 

n«t iOi-o^B 9r\ytffjftff DiTia'TD 

"«inn nnnn nniDK ^»^h rr\v 
^ra p^n i*^v i3nWD MNTty ^:iM 

b^nsyw DTip D'^'Tpn^ whii 

1^ 17 vm ,nioTpn Di«n dhd j^t 

2iDiDiftw Dnnnw jni ,202^-^^20 
22BfiTfin]tD K^^ty nwi ^D^p-iBn i^«n 

25DiD«1 ,24Di;TBfirW D^B^ITfi «!?1 

26D^Mnn "»*ma D'^nap^ D^:i^iy on 
,DminTO 27inVi?i niD^nni n«mDa 25 
28DnDnpn p d: D'^fiioi^^fin naiDi 
2»^iaa na^in DnianDi ,n^Bnnni 
,ryom ^D nDMH jmts^i ,DnM 



1 Br So ttich^. « So ma. 

8 So ''tea r^^. « Ma + nni\ 
ir^vvttf So D)^v. 10 So n&M9. 
V^D »WW. ** Br So > to. 

n So iTn^ i8 So nnfe&i Mae. 
DiUM *UdU( Ma 4- ^h So nisiM *itefM. 
2« Ma n^nm Diemn D^nerm k^ ^tao D^ma o^rip DrM. 
3s Mi Didan. » So Dn^ 28 Ar. d*i^m. 



» So Ma Vt) * Ma "Wbb. 90 

7 Ma DK ^3. » So + Vn. t Ma 

11 So Man. 13 Ma innDN. i' So 

» So + ma^un. " Br So > na^n. 

i» Ma wa. >• Ma TKaV. >i Br n«rn 

>3 Ma + ana. " So '^ma» onai. 36 

3» So Dieii. 
>• Ma ^^ so Ma 



'nt^ipn 






J 2YV ntfifD lynn nanon nnn nan 
no *nnnn m 'nn^n^a i^nna nin 
n«T "lanon own nnon nmn 
p d:i iiiDn ,nnDn nn «roDan 
i^nv^i ,«nDDDn n^n *n^j;inn nn 
«Tinnn htd Dnpe^ noa nm d^dj;© 

KNTBf ^afitD ,ni3n« rap n:i y^»Tb) 
^nbp nnnntD n«vity ^d by i« 



1 Since the Arabic of M.'s foreword is inaccessible, being found only 
in the Mss. and in Fococke's Porta Mosis, the editor has deemed it 
advisable to reproduce it here. The text is that of the Porta Mosis, pp. 181 
— 183. The Hebrew is found in the editions of the Perakimhy Hurwitz, 
15 and Slucki, and a Latin translation in Suhrenhusius' Mishnah, Ft. lY, 
p. 393; see supra, Introduction, pp. 31, 33. 

» Thus Ma. Br h"\ p^ '^ y\n p niW5 irn*i bnin n-\n utM So avi ^tM 
h'tt inntsn. Of. the introductory phrase of M.'s Introduction to the Moreh: 

v"i mvr y'2 y "w «|W^ "^ nwnn rthm iTaVrt laniDn yun aro. I. T. translated 

20 the Perakim in 1202 (see supra, Introduction, p. 10) while M. was yet alive. 
Therefore, in referring to M., he could not have used the abbreviation b't 
or V"». See HUb., p. 438. Y"Vf » in« ^rn^^lf^ "may his Rock protect him", 
preterite for optative; see Munk, Guide, I, p. 3, n. 4; idem, Notice sur 
Joseph ben-Jehouda, Faris, 1842, p. 69, n. 2. Fiirstenthal, Moreh 1, p. 2 

25 has, incorrectly, Gemeindevorsanger (='^^3SI Tvhw). 

* Ma nirwn. nrWto =■ Ar. yn ^introduction, prolegomenon". M. uses 
this word to designate his introduction to the Moreh. See Munk, Guide, 1, 
p. 3, n. 1, and idem, Notice, p. 23, and 26. 

* The yon par exceUence is M.'s Mishneh Torah. Of. Munk, ibid; p. 23, 

30 and 28. » Br rhnn Ma mbpin. < Ma > nnnn nm D*ip«r nea. ? So 
Dnan. 8 Ma nipi. « Ma.Mi mnh). lo Br rt^aw; So nmw 

iM^K 'btea Ka» no rmsh^ pni nVpi mmao rtsnn. 



•Mr. 
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